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CHAPTER I. 

While Harry was speaking, Ned saw a woman standing 
before one of the windows ; and, looking earnestly at her, 
he gave a sudden jump, and dancing about, cried — sir, sir! 
tmy mammy, my mammy ! there's my mammy, as sure as 
day! 

Bun, Ned, instantly, cried Mr. Fenton, and call James to 
me. James, yonder's the woman who stole Ned from his 
parents ; have an eye to her, do not let her escape ! Order 
Frank to take a horse and go with all speed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding, that they may come and know, of a surety, 
whether Ned is their child or not — Stay a moment; as 
soon as you have given Frank his orders, take the rest of 
the servants and lay hold on this bad woman ; bring her 
into the house by force, and confine her in one of the back 
rooms till Mr. Fielding arrives. By all Ned's account, she 
must be a very sad creature, and deserves no favour. 

James went out with alacrity upon his commission ; and, 
having executed matters with his accustomed punctuality, 
^e returned to the company. 

VOL. IL B 
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O, sir! cried James^ it is impossible that this woman 
should be Ned's mammy, as he called her. This is some 
unhappy decayed gentlewoman, as innocent of the fact, I 
dare answer, as the child unborn. I am sorry, with all my 
heart, that I had her used so roughly. Beside, sir, she is 
so deaf that she can't answer to any thing of which she may 
be accused. 

When we took her in hand she was terribly frighted. 
Come, says I, mistress, you must now give an account of 
all your wickedness. — ^Ennis, says she, Ennis? No, but 
Enfield ; five miles beyond Enfield, with the Bev. Mr, 
Catharines. — I know nothing, said I aloud, of your Enfields 
or your Catharines; but I tell you that you must now 
answer for the life that you have led. — Dead, dead ! says 
she, God forbid ! A dear and good master he was to me, 
I am sure. I have lived with him these five years, and 
he gave me money enough to bear my charges ; but I fell 
sick at St Alban's and spent all, and I have been these 
three days creeping along, and begging wherewithsd to keep 
life in me on the way. 

As you say, James, cried Mr. Fenton, this account seems 
pretty feasible; a deaf servant, however, is something 
uncommon. Go to her yourself, Ned, and observe her 
more exactly ; for if what she says has any truth in it, it is 
impossible she should be your mammy. 

Ned accordingly went, but returned under evident 
confusion and diflS.culty.~I don't know what to think, sir, 
of this matter, cries Ned. When I look at the gentle- 
woman's face, I could swear, twenty times over, to every 
feature ; but^ when I look at her dress and manners, I 
could again almost swear against her face. 

Ned's perplexity added greatly to Mr. Fenton's curiosity. 
He got up in haste and went in person to inspect the 
party. When he entered, he saw a young woman who 
looked very pale and sickly, but of a genteel appearance, 
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and neatly though plainly dressed. She cast upon him a 
sensible and penetrating look, and curtsying to him, with 
downcast eyes — Sir, said she, your presence tells me that you 
are master here. I know not for what offence your people 
have confined me ; but if it is on any suspicion of mis- 
behaviour, I have here the certificate of a worthy man and 
a great saint, who vouches at least for the innocence of my 
conduct. — Here she presented him with a paper that 
contained the following words : — 

" I certify that the bearer hath served me upwards of five 
years, in quality of housekeeper and intendant of my 
&mily ; and that she is a young woman of distinguished 
piety and merit, and departs, at her own desire, on some 
business to London, Given under my hand, &a 

" Marmaduke Catharines, CL" 

On reading this Mr. Fenton bowed, and made a motion 
with his hand for her to sit down. He then took a pen 
and paper that lay beside him, and wrote to the purpose, 
that he requested her to allow him to detain her certificate 
for about an hour; after which he would return it, and 
endeavour to make her amends for the unbecoming treat- 
ment which his people had given her. 

On casting her eye over the paper, she made a low 
curtsy, and said — I shall willingly attend, sir, during your 
pleasure ; but hope, in the mean time, that your charity 
will afford me a morsel or two of the fragments of your last 
meaL 

Mr. Fenton then pulled a bell, and having ordered some 
cold meats and wine to be served, he bowed, and withdrew 
to his company. 

Ned, said he, as he entered, this woman is just as much 
the empress of Sussia as she is your mammy. Here, Mr. 
Clement^ look at this certificate; I have no reason to doubts 
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the truth of the character given in it, for her person and 
manners are every way conformable. I am sorry at heart 
that I sent in such a hurry for Mr. and Mrs. Fielding ; I 
have thereby raised a sort of expectation in them, and it 
may be very mortifying ,to have that expectation so 
suddenly and so wholly defeated. 

Some time after a coach and six frothing horses 
drove up to the door, and Mr. and Mrs. Fielding alighted, 
with a kind of impatience and trepidation apparent 
in their countenance. As soon as Mr. Fenton had duly 
received and seated them — My dear madam, says he to 
Mrs, Fielding, I think myself very unhappy in having 
given you a deal of unnecessary trouble. My poor Ned 
^ere, has been utterly mistaken in the person of the woman 
whom he took to be his mammy. The certificate of her 
certain residence bears a date even previous to that in 
which we found him ; and her deportment is more than a 
thousand testimonies against her being of the wandering or 
dissolute class of people. Be pleased, Mr. Fielding, to look 
^ver this certificate; I think it has all the marks of its being 
genuine. 

The moment that Mr. Fielding cast his eye on the paper, 
A well-known character, indeed ! he exclaimed. It is the 
hand of Mr. Catharines, my tutor, my friend ; the man of 
the world, excepting yourself, Mr. Fenton, for whom I have 
the dearest respect and affection. No question can be made 
of any thing to which he sets his affirmative. 

Alas ! cried Mrs. Fielding, then all the hopes we had 
conceived must again be cast aside. Here comes our nurse, 
too, poor woman, in great haste ; I sent her word that we 
/had found the person whom we suspected to have stolen 
:our child, and desired that she would meet me here 
(directly. 

While Mrs. Fielding spoke, nurse entered panting, and 
{almost breathless; and, without saluting or takmg any 
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notice of the oompany — ^Where, she hastily cried, where is 
the boy, madam, whom you suppose to be your child ? 

Ah, nurse ! said Mrs. Fielding, we were quite mistaken 
in the woman whom we suspected to be the kidnapper, and 
80 that aSair is all over again. 

I have nothing to say, cried nurse, to this woman or 
t'other woman; but you must not have another body's 
child put upon you. If he is indeed your son, I shall know 
him in an instant ; I should know him from all the chil- 
dren that ever were bom. — Why, nurse, cried Mrs. Fielding 
eagerly, do you know of any natural mark, or mole, or 
spot, by which you could guess at him? — He had no 
such spot upon him, madam ; but, if he be a living boy, 
he has a mark of my own making that never will out, 
and that's the reason that I never dared to tell you of 
it — What mark, nurse, what mark ? tell me instantly, I 
beg you. 

Why, madam, you must know as how the weather was 
very cold, it being twelfth day in Christmas holidays. So 
you and my master were from home on visiting, and I had 
a rousing fire down, and my child stood by my knee, being 
just then twelve months nineteen days old, and as sturdy a 
fellow of his age and inches as any could desire to see. So 
the cat, all at once, threw down some crockery ware behind 
me. Up I started^ to be sure, and run to save the vessels ; 
but, hearing my child scream, I turned much nimbler back 
again, and found him fallen with his little neck against the 
upper bar of the grata It was well that I didn't die on 
the spot, for then he must have died too. So I whipped him 
up in my arms, but he shrieked and roared terribly. So I 
got some softening cream and spread it over the burn, and 
I put a plaster upon that again ; and I covered the place 
firom day to day so well with his cap, that neither you nor 
my master knew any thing of the matter. But the shape of 
his hurt went so deep into my heart and into my memory, 
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that, as I was saytngy and still say, I should know him by 
it again among all the children in all the world. 

Oo then, my dear nurse, cried Mr& Fielding ; go immedi- 
ately, and examine if this boy has your mark upon him.*- 
Is this the master, madam, whom you suspect to be your 
son ? — It is, nurse, it is ; my heart took a liking to him the 
first moment I saw him ; he too was stolen from his parents, 
and may as well be my son as the son of another. 

Here nurse made a hasty step or two toward Ned, but^ 
suddenly stopping and turning pale — Ah, madam ! she cried, 
I wish you would go and try yourself; the wound, if he has 
it, is just under his right ear ; for if I should find, indeed, 
that he is my very child, I shall certainly run mad on the 
very spot for joy. — I dare not try, nurse, I dare not try for 
the world, said Mr& Fielding ; I am already all of a tremble, 
I know not how. 

Nurse, then plucking up a little resolution, stepped sud- 
denly to Ned, and turned up his hair ; when, giving a loud 
scream, she had just the power to cry out — My child, my 
child, my child ! and dropped down in an anguishing fit of 
hysterica 

Mrs. Fielding, on hearing her nurse cry out, rose hastily 
from her chair^ and would have gone to embrace her son, 
but falling instantly back she fainted away. The poor 
nurse, however, was not so happy. She broke forth at 
times into convulsive peals of laughter, that made the house 
ring ; and again she fell into fits of weeping, so outrageous 
and bitterly desolate, as no heart under the temper of 
adamant could support 

While the family were all in bustle, applying remedies to 
their patients, Mr& Fielding recovered, and hearing the 
cries of her nurse, she went and kneeled down by her, and 
wept with her and over her, while her tears proved a sea- 
sonable restorative to herself. 

As soon as Mr. Fielding found that his lady was well 
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recovered, he turned to Ned, and lifting his hair, observed 
the remarkable seam that the bum had mada It is, it is 
my child 1 he tenderly cried, O my God ! how is this t 
wherein have I deserved thy smallest notice or regard, that 
thou shouldest thus visit me with thy wonders^ and by thy 
mercies put me to confusion of face ? 

Here Ned kneeled respectfully down for a blessing, 
which his father silently caJled upon him with lifted hands 
and eyes. He then raised him, and sitting down took him 
fondly to his bosom. Thou art, thou art my son, my 
beloved son, he cried ; my first and my last, the only off- 
spring of my bowels ! Thou shalt no more be a wanderer, 
no more be a beggar, my babe! Thrice blessed be our 
meeting, and tenfold blessed thy future fortune I O that 
our lives, my child, might be made one whole oblation to 
him from whom tliis amazing salvation hath come ! 

By this time the nurse's distemper was greatly abated, 
though she still continued extremely low and feeble, and 
did not seem to recollect, except by &int glimmerings, any 
matter that had passed. Mr. Fielding then proposed to 
take her to town to the physicians, observing that there 
was room enough for her and Ned in their carriage ; and, as 
Mrs. Fielding made no exceptioui the coach was ordered to 
torn directly to the door. 

]?oor Ned, during this time, was as a person who fluctu* 
ated between the dread of leaving known and certain enjoy- 
ments, and the hopes of possessing somewhat that he had 
not yet tasted. 

Mr. Fielding then stepped up, in a kind of quick rapture, 
to Mr. Fenton. He caught him in his arms — My dearest 
sir, be cried, I love, I respect, I revere you, even next to 
my God 1 What can I return you ! what shall I say to 
yo^ ? All that I am or have sinks out of sight from your 
benefita — ^I am blessed, my dear sir, I am blessed beyond 
expression, replied Mr. Fentoo, in being made an humUe 
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iDstrament of happiness to a worthy man. — sir I cried Mn 
Fielding, what events next to miraculous ! We came to your 
door, but we were not permitted to pass ; our carriage broke 
for the purpose ; you then told us of this foundling ; but 
what likelihood that among millions he should happen to 
be ours ? You then proposed an expedient for ascertaining 
the persons from whom he was kidnapped. This expedient 
failed. God, however, would discover him, and had for^ 
ordained the means. He set upon him an indubitable 
mark for the purpose ; none knew of this but his nurse, and 
she has revealed it Had any one of these many circum^ 
stances been wanting, our child must have continued a stran* 
ger to us forever. — Indeed, sir, said Mr. Fen ton, they are all 
concurring proofs that you are under the especial eye of 
Providence. But sir, I fear we shall have a heavy loss of 
our friend, Ned ; for, though he does not want his small 
faults, he is a worthy-hearted child, and a very pleasant 
companion. — O sir ! cried Mr. Fielding, you and Master 
Fenton have a right to command both him and us at all 
times. But come, Ned, take leave for the present of your 
best friends. 

Here Ned, with filling eyes, stepped respectfully to 
Mr. Fenton, and, kneeling before him, took each of his 
hands and kissed them, crying — My father! my father! 
whereupon Mr. Fenton tenderly raised him, and, pressing 
him aflfectionately to his bosom, cried — God be good to you, 
iny son, and make you a blessing to your true parents, and 
to all your kin ! 

Ned then turned to Harry, and taking him by both 
hands, and looking him fondly in the face — O Master 
Harry, Master Harry I he cried ; I never shall be able to 
say the word farewell to you, my Master Harry ! I was 
hungry and you fed me, I was naked and you clothed me, 
I was a stranger and you took me in ; the whole world to 
me was fatherless and friendless, when you were father 
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and motber, and a whole world of friends to me^ my true 
lord and master^ Harry! Are you not my owner? am I 
not your property, your own hard bought bargain ? Did 
you not purchase me with your stripes, and with your 
precious blood, and will you suffer me to be taken away 
from you, my heart's master ? 

Here Harry, swallowing his passion as well as he was able, 
clasped Ned in his arms and cried — My brother, my brother, 
my friend and brother for ever 1 Then turning to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding, and wiping his eyes— I hope, madam, I hope, 
sir, says he, that you will excuse my young friend here, for 
his partiality to a family who have loved him long and very 
dearly ; in a little time, to be sure, he will love and respect 
you both, above all the world, though put altogether. 
Though I grieve to part with him, I heartily rejoice at his 
being found, and acknowledged to be the child of such 
worthy parents ; and I hope, I say, that you will not be 
offended at his concern for parting with his old friends. 

No, my noble creature, cried Mr. Fielding, we are 
delighted at the proof that he gives of his gratitude, and at 
the strength of his attachment, where he has been so highly 
obliged. 

Oh, sir I Oh, madam ! says Ned (kissing the hands of 
his parents), did you but know the value of what I lose, 
when I leave, when I leave — and here he burst afresh 
into tears. 

. Mrs. Fielding then took Ned in her arms, and tenderly 
embracing him, cried — We do, my love, we do know the 
value of the family that you leave ; and it is the first and 
the dearest wish of my heart, that we should all become as 
one family and as one household. This angel here, as you 
say, is your rightful owner ; and we owe him more on that 
account than our whole fortune can pay, and he shall have 
* you as long and as often as ever he pleases ; but for this 
night, my darling, it would be very unkind not to go with 
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your good nurse, your true and loving mammy, who has 
suffered so much for your sake ; and her case requires that 
we should take her immediately to the doctor'a 

Here Ned acquiesced ; and having taken a weeping leave 
of all the family, not forgetting the meanest servant in the 
house, he stepped slowly into the coach, sat down by his 
nurse, and away they drove. 

As soon as the family of the Fieldings were gone, Harry 
withdrew to his chamber and locked himself in, while Mr. 
Fenton went to enfranchise his late prisoner. 

He first returned the certificate to her, and then present- 
ing her with twenty guineas, he bowed and made a motion 
with his hand to the door, intimating that- she was at 
liberty to depart when she thought proper. 

Having looked several times, with silence and surprise, 
now at Mr. Fenton, and again at the money — I should be 
very ill deserving of your bounty, sir, she said, should I 
attempt any longer to impose upon you. I am not deaf, 
as you supposed ; it was only an artifice which I made use 
of, when taken into custody, to avoid answering questions. 
But you look so altogether the gentleman and the kind* 
hearted Christian, that I think I ought to have no reserve 
of any kind toward you. 

Be pleased then, said Mr. Fenton, as far as prudence will 
allow, to let me know who and what you are. 

I hope, sir, she replied, that I am very far from being 
what I was, otherwise I should be the very vilest of the 
vile. Wherefore, if you will allow a weakly woman to sit, 
I will tell you the whole of my short story, with the same 
openness that I made confession of my sins to Him from 
whom alone I can look for remission. 

She then narrated to Mr. Fenton the substance of her his* 
tory — ^it was a tale of sorrow, of passion, and of sin. She 
had been under housekeeper in the Fielding family, where 
she had formed an attachment to a worthless and profligate 
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young man in the neighbourhood, who had asked her in 
marriage ; but this union Mr. Fielding had strenuously 
opposed on account of the man's character being so very 
bad ; and her lover soon married another* On this she left 
her service full of ire and bent on vengeance ; she had fallen 
into poverty through unhappiness and neglect of herself ; 
and, hovering round the house whose master she conceived 
had so injured her, she kidnapped his child in the absence 
of the nurse, who had left him on the lawn for a moment 
For two years she had subsisted by soliciting alms^ and had 
taught little Ned to assist in her evil trade of mendicancy : 
till one day, the parish officers coming on her track, she 
deserted the child near Mr. Fentou's gate, and escaped. 
Shortly after, being taken ill near Enfield, she was carried 
into the workhouse, where, during a long sickness, she had 
been attended by the Rev. Mr. Catharines, an old and pious 
clergyman, who first taught her to see the errors of her life, 
and into whose service she passed on the recovery of her 
health, an altered and a happier character in every respect. 
To his house she had been now returning after a visit to 
a friend near London, when she had suddenly fallen sick on 
the way, and spent all her money, and in that condition she 
had been seen and recognised by Ned, and brought into 
Mr. Fenton's house. 

Her story was an ample confirmation of the discovery 
made by nurse ; and Mr. Fenton, having taken it all down 
in a certified form, dismissed her, in a day or two after she 
was rested and refreshed, in one of his own carriages^ back 
to her master, Mr. Catharines, to whom, as well as to the 
Fieldings, he wrote an account of the whole matter. 

When he had folded and sealed his letters, he took bills 
from his pocket to the amount of thirteen hundred pounds, 
and on Harry's return from London presented them to him. 
Here, my dear, said he, here is what will enable you to be 
more than just to your engagements — ^it will enable you to 
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be generous also. And I desire, my Harzy, in matters of 
charity, that you may never stint the sweet emotions of 
your heart, for we have enough, my child, and we are but 
the stewards of the bounty of our God. 

Here Harry's speech was stopped, but his silence was 
more eloquent than a thousand harangues. He suddenly 
threw his arms about his dear father, and, hiding his face in 
his bosom, he there vented the tears of that pleasure, love, 
and gratitude, with which he found himself affected. 

On the afternoon of the following day, Harry and 
Arabella went to drink tea with the Widow Neighbourly, 
who received them with a countenance that spoke an 
uncommon welcome. Some other company had arrived 
before them, and rose on their entranca When all were 
again seated Mrs. Neighbourly, very affectionately ques- 
tioned Harry concerning his father. 

On hearing the name of Master Fenton, an elderly gentle- 
woman started. Pray madam, said she eagerly, is this 
Master Fenton, the son of that noble gentleman who lives oa 
the hill ? — He is, madam, said Mrs. Neighbourly. — My God ! 
exclaimed the stranger, can this suckling be the father of 
the orphan and the widow ? Is this he who goes about turn- 
ing sorrow into joy ? who wipes the tears from the afflicted, 
and heals the broken of heart ? Permit me then, thou 
beloved child of the Father which is in heaven, permit, me 
to approach and throw myself at the feet of my preserver 1 

So saying, she rose with a rapturous motion, and dropping 
at Harry's knees, she clasped his legs and kissed his feet, 
before he could prevent her. 

Poor Harry, much to be pitied, sat astonished, abashed, 
and distressed to the last degree. At length, recollecting, 
and disengaging himself with difficulty — My dear madam, 
he cried, you hurt me greatly; what have I done that 
you should put me to so much pain ? 

Babe of my heart, she cried, I am the wife of your; 
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Vindex — ^your own Vindex — whom you redeemed from 
beggary and slavery — whom you restored to his wretched 
partner — ^whom you restored to his infant daughter — all 
pining and perishing apart from each other, but now united 
by you, my angel, in joy and thanksgiving I 

Here her words were suffocated, and, throwing herself 
back in the chair, she was not ashamed to give way to her 
tears, and, putting her handkerchief to her £su>e, she vented 
her passion aloud. 

Harry then rising, and going tenderly to her, put his 
arms about her, and kissed her forehead, and then her lips. 
»— You owe me nothing, my dear Mrs. Vindex, said he, I am 
still greatly in your debt I was the very naughty boy who 
brought your misfortunes upon you. But I am willing to 
znake you amends, and that will do me a great pleasure, 
instead of the punishment which I deserve. 

The tea-table was now laid, and Mrs. Vindex grew more 
composed when her husband entered, leading his daughter 
by the hand, a very pretty little girl of about six years old. 
Harry instantly sprung up, and running,' and throwing him- 
self with a great leap upon him, he hung about his neck, 
crying — How glad I am to see you, my dear Mr. Vindex ! 
— Boy of boys, cried Vindex, am I so blessed as to have you 
once more in my arms ! 

The company then rose and saluted Mr. Vindex, and con- 
gratulated him on his return to his ancient habitation. But 
Harry took him aside, and having cautioned him in a 
whisper not to take any notice of what should pass, he stole 
a bill for one hundred and sixty pounds into his hand, saying 
softly — It is good first to be honest, so there is what I owe 
you. And here also is a small matter for your daughter ; I 
did not know till now that we had such a sweet little charge 
in our family. So saying, he slipped to him another bill of 
fifty pounds, and then, turning from him, stepped carelessly 
to his seat, as though nothing bad happened. 
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Meantime the astonished Yindex was greatly oppressed. 
He did not dare to offend Harry by any open intimation of 
his recent bounty, and yet he could feel no ease till the 
secret should be disclosed. He therefore stole softly to 
the back of our hero's chair, where, unperceived of Harry, 
he displayed the bills to the company, beckoning at the 
same time in a way that forbade them to take any notice ; 
then raising his hand over his head, and lifting his eyes 
toward heaven, he blessed his benefactor in a silent, ardent 
ejaculation, and, taking an empty seat, joined in with the 
company. 

While they were in chat, the little Susanna slipped un- 
noticed from beside her mamma, and veering over toward 
Harry, she went on one side, and then on the other, and 
surveyed him all about ; then, coming closer, she felt his 
clothes, and next his hands, in the way, as it were, of claim- 
ing acquaintance with him. At length, looking fondly up 
to his face, she lisped and said — ^Me voud kiss oo, if oo voud 
ask me. — Indeed then, said Harry, me vill kiss oo, fedder 
00 will or no. And so, catching her upon his knee, he press- 
ed her to his bosom, and kissed her over and over again. 

You all see, cried Mr. Yindex, it is not one of the elders 
with whom our Susanna has fallen in love. — ^My sweet 
babe ! cried Mrs. Yindex, her little heart instinctively led 
her to her best friend, to the one of all living who best de- 
served her love. — Miss Susanna, said Mrs. Clements, puts 
me in mind of some very delicate lines in Milton, respecting 
our Yirgin Mother ; for she also refused to kiss the love- 
liest man that ever was created, at least till she was asked. 

*• And though dinnely brought* 



Yet innocence and yirgin-modesty, 

Her Tirtue and the conscience of her worl^, 

That would be woo*d, and not unsought be won ; 

Not obvious, nor obtmsiye, but retired, 

The more desirable.** 
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It is happy, said Mr& Neighboarly, for oar weakly and 
over affectionate sex, that Qod has been pleased to fix a 
monitor within us, who struggles against our inclinations, 
who fights against our affections, and is, with difficulty, won 
over to acquiesce in our desires. I know not else what 
might become of the most of womankind. 

But then, said Mrs. Yindez, are we not rather to be' 
pitied, that, even when our propensities are warrantable, we 
are prohibited by custom from giving any intimation 
thereof to the object ; while the licentious reprobate, man, 
roves and riots at large, and unreproved, beyond the pale 
over which it is treason for us to look ? 

I do not pity you, ladies, said Mr. Yindex — I do not at all 
pity you on account of any restraints that custom has laid 
you under, respecting chastity, or its environs called deco- 
rum. The chastity of woman is the only basis upon which 
the order, honour, and peace of the world can be built ; it 
twists the sacred and endearing cord of society ; without it 
there could be no amity, no brotherhood upon earth. But 
then, surely, there is much respect and tenderness due to 
those from whom such advantages are derived. Whereas I 
have observed, on the contrary, that the most amiable of 
your sex are generally mated to tyrants ; to men who, being 
bom and appointed their protectors, pervert every end of 
nature and duty, and treat with injury, contempt, and in- 
sult, the gentle saints whom they should have cherished 
with their most respectful endearments. 

The question yet occurs, said Arabella, whether your 
devils of husbands find us angels, or make us sucL Tyrants 
are like files, they serve to smooth and pdish whatever they 
are applied to. I was once in company with a man who 
was called the saint-maker ; he had married five shrews in 
successioA, and made grizels of every one of them before 
they died. 

But pray> liadiea, said EEarry, are there no tyrants among 
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the wives ? I lately took a walk to Tower-hill, and growing 
hungry, I turned in to a little shop of groceries, where a 
slender, skinny woman, of about four feet high, stood behind 
the counter. Taking out a sixpence, I threw it on the 
board, and desired her to give me the value in almonds and 
raisins. She had scarce weighed my merchandise when a 
huge, jolly-looking Quaker came up to the hatch-door, but 
seemed fearful of opening it. The moment the little 
woman had cast her eye toward him, she exclaimed, in a 
shrill and exasperated accent — Art thee there, thou rogue, 
thou hang-dog, thou gallows-faced vagabond ? when, gather- 
ing up the whole dignity and importance of his person, and 
clapping a hand on each side, he cried with an undaunted 
air, " I tell thee, Mary, I fear thee not ! "' Ah, thou villain I 
she vociferated, dares thee then appear in my presence ? Get 
thee back to thy fellows and husseys on whom thee spendest 
my substance! Still, however, he kept his ground, and 
courageously repeated, "I tell thee, Mary, I fear thee 
not!" 

Not fear me, sirrah ! sirrah, not fear me ! says she ; we 
shall see that in a twinkling. So saying, she whipped up 
the measuring-yard, and, scudding round the counter, she 
flew to the door. But he was already vanished as fast as 
his fat sides would let him. And, to tell you the truth, 
ladies, there was something so authoritative and tremendous 
in the little body's voice and manner, that I was glad to get 
out and to scamper after him. 

The company laughed heartily, and Mr. Vindex added — 
I forget the hero's name — a great general he was, and I 
think a Frenchman. He won every battle abroad, but was 
sure to be beaten in his turn also, as often as he returned 
home to his wife. 

Well said Hercules and the distaff, cries Harry ! But to 
the point ; the bravest man I know is one Peter Patience, 
*a currier,, who lives in the suburbs. My tutor and I were 
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walking one day through Islington^ when we perceived the 
likelihood of a scuffle at a distance. 

As we approached, we saw one man making up with 
great fury to another^ who would have avoided him ; and 
who, retiring backward across the street, parried his blows, 
and kept him off as well as he could. His enraged adver« 
sary would then have closed in upon him ; but, grasping 
his shoulder with a long and very strong arm, he still held 
his enemy aloof, who nearly spent all his efforts and blows 
in the air* 

Never did I see so living a representation of heaven and 
hell, as was visible in the &ce8 of those two men. The 
muscles of the one were frightfully distorted, his eyes shot 
fire, and his mouth frothed with madness; while the 
countenance of the other was as a lake in a summer's even- 
ing, that shews heaven in its bosom, and reflects all the 
beauties of nature around it 

Be quiet, Ben ! he said ; you know that I would not hurt 
you ! you know that I love you. What a fool the man 
makes of himself. Are you not sensible that I could de- 
molish you with a single blow ? but I cannot find in my 
heart to do it. Be quiet, Ben I I say ; I see you want to 
vex me ; but I won't be vexed by you, my dear Ben. » 

While the gentle Peter was thus expostulating with his 
exasperated friend, Mrs. Patience, as it should seem, had 
seen all that passed from an upper casement ; and flying 
down-stairs, and rushing out at the door, she seized her 
husband behind by the hair of his head, and tore and 
cuffed away at a terrible rate. 

Poor Peter, finding himself thus between two fires, gave 
a slight trip to his male assailant ; who instantly fell with 
his shoulder against the pavement, and, rising with difficulty^ 
limped homeward, muttering curses all the way. 

Then Peter, turning meekly to the lady mistress of his 
house — Gatty, my love, says he, what have I done to 

VOL. IL C 
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provoke you? — Oh ! she cried, you mean-spirited, hare- 
hearted, milk-livered poltroon I Til teach you what it is to 
suffer every fellow to pommel you I-^Sinah, sirrah (and still 
she cuffed), 111 have you tied down at the foot of the 
market cross, with notice on your breast^ for all who pass 
to spit on you I 

Then, quite angry to see the man so abused, to whom I 
had taken such a fancy, I rushed in between man and wife, 
and seized Mra Patience by both her hands; but, wrenching 
one of them from me, she gave me a round cuff on the side 
of my head. I was, however, too well used to cuffii to matter 
that much ; and so, catching one of her hands on both 
of mine, I gave her a pluck to me, and a foot at the same 
time, and laid her on the broad of her back in the kennel. 

My friend Peter looked quite astonished at this, and 
fearing what might happen to me on the rising up of his 
wife, he tucked me like a gizzard under the wing of a turkey, 
and off he scoured with me down the street ; while Mr. 
Clement also made pretty nimbly sit&c us, for fear, as I 
suppose, that Mrs. Patience, when on her legs^ might take 
him for one of our company. 

As soon as we had turned a comer, and were out of 
harm's way, I^onest Peter set me down.— My friend, says I, 
if you would be advised by me, you will not be in a mighty 
hurry to get back to your wife. I see a house of entertain- 
ment yonder, and I wish to be further acquainted with you. 
— ^Adad, said he, you are the boldest little body that ever 
I knew ; you performed a fete to-day that made me tremble 

for you. Had any other man, though, used my wife so • 

but I pass that matter over; I see you are too great a hero 
to be threatened by any one, and I should consider that you 
did what you did for my sake. 

So saying, we all went into a sort of a tavern, and, being 
shewn to a little parlour, I called for a pint of white wine. 

As soon as we were seated, I took my new acquaintance 
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veiy loviDgly by the hand. My dear friend, said I, I have 
conceived a great respect and fondness for you, and should 
be glad to know who and what you are, — I am a currier by 
trade, sir, and my name is Peter Patience.— -Tou are patience 
itself, indeed, said Mr. Clement ; but your wife, as I think, 
has taken the whole trade of the currier into her own hands. 

Peter laughed, and replied — She is a dear and a sweet 
girl as ever lay by the side of a man, and she loves me as 
she loves her own soul. Her blows were sweet blows to me ; 
they were the blows of her affection. For, though I did 
not matter the strokes of my friend Benjamin a single fillip, 
yet every one of them went to her heart, and she wanted 
to frighten me from ever taking the like i^m. 

But pray, says I, how happened the quarrel between you 
and your friend Benjamin, as you call him ! — ^Why, there 
it is, too, said Peter ; he also beat me out of his downright 
and true*hearted kindness to me. 

As this is holiday in the afternoon among us trades-folk, 
Ben Testy invited me to a share of a can of flip, at the Cat 
and Bagpipes over the way. Just as we sat down, Peter, 
says he, I am told that your Gatty is with child. — I believe 
it may be so, says I. — I am glad of it, Peter, with all my 
heart ; and so now remember that I bespeak myself gossip. 
— Why, that may happen, says I, just as matters shall turn 
out If the child is a boy, you shall be one of the god- 
fathers, and welcome ; but if it is a girl this cannot be, for 
my uncle Geoffiry has already engaged himself, and I have 
some expectations from him. — And so, says he, you refuse 
to admit me for your gossip. — ^If it is a girl, says I, you see 
that I cannot.— ^h ! he cried, I had forgot, I was a rascal 
for proposing it ; you are of high blood, have high relations, 
and so scorn to have connections with a poor tradesman 
like me.— That is not the case, indeed, my dear Ben, but 
-i— Confound your dears! says he, I will have no more of 
them. You are a covetous scoundrel, and value money more 
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than love I — Well, says I, but will you be patient, will you 
hear reason, my friend ? — Friend, friend, says he, my curse 
upon all such friendships I I see into you now. You're 
an ungrateful, unloving, cold-hearted villain, and I would 
sooner be godfather to a child of the Turk So saying, he 
struck at me, and repeated his blows across the tabla But, 
as I saw that his choler was inflaming more and more, I 
got up and retreated, merely intending to defend myself 
till his passion should be spent upon me. But you saw 
what happened, gentlemen, which I am heartily sorry for, 
as I fear that my poor dear fellow is much hurt 

Well, said my tutor, I have heard many definitions and 
many disputes concerning the word courage, but I never 
saw the thing itself till this day. Pray, Mr. Peter, were 
you never angry? — Scarce ever, sir, that I remember, at 
least on my own account ; for I do not fear any man that 
steps upon the earth, and what is it then that should make 
me angry ? — A man may be angry, said Mr. Clement^ from 
other motives sure besides that of fear. God himself can 
be angry, and yet he cannot possibly fear. 

I am feelingly assured, sir, replied the valiant Peter, that 
Gh)d was never angry in his whole life; and that is a long 
time that has neither beginning nor ending. — Don't you 
believe the gospel? says Mr. Clement; the scripture assures 
us, in a hundred places, of the anger of God against im- 
penitent sinners. — ^I am the son of a clergyman, sir, said 
Peter, and mayhap could quote scripture as well as another. 
The scriptures were written for man; but how should man 
understand them, if they were not written according to his 
own language and to his own passions? I will ask you a 
question, sir. Can you be angry at a mite or a worm, which 
you ciux crush into nothing at pleasure? — I think not, said 
my tutor. — No, certainly, said Peter, because you cannot 
fear a thing that has not power to offend you. Now, all 
the world is but as a worm or mite to God, and neither man 
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nor angels can disturb or affect him with any thing, except 
delight^ on their acceptance of that happiness which he 
desires to give to all his creaturea 

Ay, but, says Mr. Clement, you see that God's anger and 
indignation was so great against sin, that nothing could 
satisfy for it save the death of his beloved Son. — Ay, but^ 
says Peter, the scripture which you quote tells you, that it 
was not his anger but his love that sent him to us. *^FoT 
God so loved the world/' a veiy sinful world indeed ! " that 
he gave his only begotten Son to take his death upon the 
cross.'' And I am as fully assured as I am of my own 
being, that the same gracious God who has already redeemed 
poor sinners, would willingly redeem the poor devils also if 
they could but find in their hearts to desire his salvation. 

Here^ catching and clasping his hand — ^My dear Peter, 
said I^ I embrace and wish from my heart that your doc- 
trine may be true. I have many tutors, Mr. Peter, and my 
father pays them all with pleasure for the instructions that 
they give me. Tell me then, Mr. Peter, what must he give 
you for the lesson which you have taught met — What 
lesson, my hero ? — A very precious lesson, says I ; a lesson 
that will always teach me *' to despise myself for a coward 
whenever I shall be angry.'' 

Peter then sprung up without speaking a word, and 
hugged, and clasped, and kissed me with all his affections. 
Then, plucking a button from the upper part of my coat 
— I will accept of this token, my darling, says he ; and will 
look at it many a time in the day for your sake. 

But, Mr. Peter, said I, I think it would be my advantage 
to keep up an acquaintance with you, and this cannot be so 
well done- while your4ear Gatty is angry with me. You 
must therefore promise me to carry a token to her also, as 
an olive-branch of that peace which I want to be made 
between us. — ^I will, my love, says he ; I never refuse to 
give or accept the favours of a friend*— You must be upon 
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honour, then, not to reject what I offer yoiL-i-I am upon 
honour, he said. 

I then slipped something into his hand, at which he 
looked and looked again; and then cried out from the 
overflowings of a good and grateful heart — You are either 
of the blood-royal, or ought to be so ! For the man was 
very poor, though so very sensible and well descended, and 
so he looked upon a little as a great matter. 

Here Harry closed his narration, and all the company 
gathered about him, and nearly smothered him with their 
caresses, in which little Susanna came in for her full share. 

On the following day Harry introduced his friend Yindex 
and family to his dear father, who received them with a 
graciousness that soon dispelled that awkward diffidence 
and, humbling sense of obligations^ under which the late 
unhappy preceptor apparently sunL 

As soon as it was known abroad that Mr. Yindez enjoyed 
the patronage and good countenance of Mr. Fenton and 
his family, his former friends resorted to him,. his acquaint- 
ance was sought by all the neighbourhood, bis credit was 
restored, his school daily increased, and, like Job, his latter 
end was far more blessed than his beginning. 

Within a few weeks Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, with their 
' sister Phoebe, our friend Ned, and a splendid equipage, 
called and breakfasted at Mr. Fenton's; and, soon after, 
Mr. Fenton and his Harry, with Mr. and Mrs. Clement, 
attended their visitants to St Alban's, where, all together, 
they spent the happiest night; only that this happiness 
was blended at times with the affecting oonsideratioa of 
parting in the morning* 

For two succeeding years and upward little interesting 
happened, save that our hero increased in stature and all 
personal accomplishments, and had happily got over the 
measles and smallpox. He was now nearly master of the 
Latin and Greek languages. He could outrun the rein- 
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deer, and outbound the antelope. He was held in vene- 
ration by all masters of the noble science of defence. 
His action was vigour, his countenance was loveliness, and 
his movement was grace. 

Harry by this time was also versed in most of the select 
and interesting portions of history. Mr. Clement had 
instructed him in the use of the globes and maps ; and, as 
he there led him fi*om clime to clime, and country to coun* 
try, he brought him acquainted with the different manners, 
customs, laws, politics, governments, rise, progress, and 
revolutions of the several nations through which they 
passed. — Finally, said Clement^ you see. Master Fenton^ 
that the mightiest states, like men, have the principles of 
growth, as likewise of dissolution, within their own frame. 
Like men, they are bom and die — ^have their commence^ 
ment and their period. They arise, like the sun, from the 
darkness of poverty to temperance, industry, liberty, valour, 
power, conquest, glory, opulence^ and there is their zenith. 
From whence they decline to ease, sensuality, venality, vice, 
corruption, cowardice, imbecility, infamy, slaveby. And 
80, good-night 1 

Mr. Fenton now judged it full time to give our hero an 
insight into the nature of the constitution of his own 
country; a constitution of whose construction, poise, action, 
and counteraction, the lettered Mr. Clement had scarcely 
any notion, and even the learned in our laws and the 
leaders in our senate but a veiy confused idea. 

For this especial purpose he called Harry to his closet. 
— ^You are already, my love, said he, a member of the 
British state, and, on that account, have many privileges 
to claim, and m4ny duties to perform toward your country 
in particular, independent of your general duties to man* 
kind* 

Should it please God to bless your friends with the oon- 
tinuaace of your life for eight or ten years longer, you will 
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then be a member of the legislature of Qreat Britain, on^ 
of the highest and most important trusts that can be con-» 
fided by mankind* 

Here, my Harry, I have penned, or rather pencilled, for 
your use, an abstract in miniature of this wonderful consti- 
tution. But, before I give it for your study and frequent 
perusal, I would give you some knowledge of the claims 
whereon it is founded; as also of the nature of man in his 
present depraved state, and of his several relations as ft 
subject and as a sovereign. 

Man comes into this world the weakest of all creatures^ 
and while he continues in it is the most dependent Nature 
neither clothes him with the warm fleece of the sheep nor 
the gay plumage of the bird ; neither does he come forth 
in the vigour of the foal or the fawn, who, on the hour of 
their birth, frisk about and exult in the blessing of new 
existence. 

Sacred history seems to intimate that man was originally 
created invulnerable and immortal ; that the fire could not 
burn him, stones wound, air blast, nor water drown him; 
That he was the angelic lord and controller of this earthy 
and these heavens that roll around us ; with powers to see 
at once into the essences, natures, properties, and distinct 
tions of things ; to unfold all their virtues, to call forth all 
their beauties, and to rule, subdue, and moderate these 
elements at pleasure. 

These, truly, were godlike gifts, illustrious powers and 
prerogatives, and well becoming an offspring produced in 
the express image of an all-potent, all-wise, and all-bene- 
ficent Creator. 

True, sir, said Harry ; but then we see nothing now <^ 
all this greatness and glory. Man, on the contrary, is him* 
self subjected to all the elements over which, you say, he 
was appointed the ruler. He has every thing to fear from 
^very thing about him ; even the insects and little midgets 
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fearlessly attack and sting this boasted lord of the creation ; 
and history shows, from the beginning of the world, that 
the greatest of all enemies to man is man. 

This^ replied Mr. Fenton, is continually to remind him 
of the depraved and guilty state into which he has fallen. 
Man, indeed, is now no better than the remains of man ; 
but then these remains are sufficient to prove the lustre and 
dignity of his original state. When you behold the ruins 
of some lofty and spacious palace, you immediately form 
an idea of the original beauty and stateliness of the struc- 
ture. Even so, in our present feeble and fractured state, a 
discerning eye may discover many traces and fragments of 
man's magnificent ruin ; thoughts that wing infinity, appre- 
hensions that reach through eternity, a fancy tbat creates, 
an imagination that contains an universe, wishes that a 
world hath not wherewithal to gratify, and desires that 
know neither ending nor bound I 

These, however, are but the faint glimmerings of his 
once glorious illumination. All his primitive faculties are 
now lapsed and darkened ; he is become enslaved to his 
natural subjects ; the world is wrested out of his hands ; he 
co^es as an alien into it, and may literally be called '* a 
stranger and pilgrim upon earth/' 

All other animals are gifted with a clear knowledge and 
instant discernment of whatever concerns them ; man's 
utmost wisdom, on the contrary, is the bare result of com* 
paring and inferring; a mere inquirer called reason, a 
substitute in the want of knowledge, a groper in the want 
of light ; he must doubt before he reasons, and examine 
before he decidea 

Thus ignorant, feeble, deeply depraved, and the least 
sufficient of all creatures in a state of independence, man 
is impelled to derive succour, strength, and even wisdom, 
from society. When be turns a pitying ear and helping 
hand to the distressed, he is entitled, in his turn, to be 
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heard and assisted. He is interested in others, others are 
interested in hint His affections grow more diffused, hia 
powers more complicated ; and in any society or system of 
such mutual benevolence, each would enjoy the strength, 
virtue, and efficacy of the whola 

You have, sir, said Harry, here drawn an exceeding 
sweet picture of society, and you know I am but a fool and 
a novice in such matters ; but if any other man breathing 
had given me such a description, I should, from all my 
little reading, have withstood him to the ia^ce. Iiook 
through all the states and associations that were ever upon 
earth ; throughout the republics of Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, 
and others, the most renowned for urbanity and virtue ; and 
yet what do you find them, save so nutny bands of public 
robbers and murderer?, confederated for the destruction of 
the rest of mankind ? What desolation, what bloodshed, 
what carnage from the beginning ! what a delight in horrors ! 
what a propensity in all to inflict misery upon others 1 The 
malignity of the fiends can, I think, pierce no deeper I 

Neither is this, sir, as I take it, the extent of their male- 
volence. For when any of these bands, or states, as you 
call them, have conquered or slaughtered all around th^m, 
they never fail, for want of employment, to fall out among 
themselves, and cut the throats of their very confederates ; 
and this puts me in mind of what is said by the Prince of 
Peace, '' The prince of this world cometh, and has no part 
in me.'' And again he says to the purpose, that fathers 
and sons, and mothers and daughters, shall be divided 
against each other ; and that *' a man's enemies shall be those 
of his own household." 

I lately met with a fragment of an epic poem that struck 
me wonderfully at the time ; and I recollect some of the lines 
that contain, in my opinion, the most genuine, the truest 
picture that ever was drawn of the state of mankind. 
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'* Mab eomes into thii pMtiDg world in weaknew, 
And cries for help to man— for feeble is he, 
And man^ are his foes. Thitst, hanger, nakednew ; 
Diseases infinite within his frame; 
Without, inclemenoy, the wrath of seasons, 
Famines, pests, plagoesu derouring elements, 
Earthquakes beneath, the thunders rolling o'er him; 
Age and infirmity on either hand; 
And death, who shakes the certain dart behind him I 
These, surely, one might deem, were ills sufficient. 
Kan thinks not so; on his own race he turns 
The force of all his talents, exqmsite 
To shorten the short intenral, by art, 
Which nature left us— Fire and sword are in 
His hand, and in his heart are machinations. 
For speeding of perdition. Half the world, 
Down the steep gulf of dark futurity. 
Posh off their feUows, pause upon the brink, 
And then drop after." 

Say then, my dearest father, tell me whence comes this 
worse than flinty^ this cruel-heartedness in man? Why 
are not all like you ? Why are they not happy in com- 
municating happiness ? If my eyes did not daily see it in 
fact, as well as in history, I should think it impossible that 
any one should derive pleasure from giving pain to another. 
Can it be more blessed to destroy than to preserve, to afflict 
than to gladden, to wound than to heal ? My heart wrings 
with regret for being cast into a world where nation against 
nation, £smuly against family, and man against man, are 
perpetually embattled, grudging, coveting, grasping, tearing 
every enjoyment, every property, and life itself from each 
other. 

Here Harry for. a while held his handkerchief to his eyes, 
while his fond uncle dropped a silent tear of delight at 
beholding the amiable emotion of his beloved. 

Take care, my Harry, rejoined Mr. Fenton ; beware of 
the smallest tincture of uncharitableness I You see only 
the worse part, the outward shell of this world ; while the 
kernel, the better part, is concealed from your eyes. There 
are millions of worthy people and affectionate saints upon 
earth; but they are as a kingdom within a kingdom, a 
grain within a husk — it requires a kindred heart and a 
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curious eye to discover them. Evil in man is like evil in 
the elements ; earthquakes, hurricanes, thunders, and light- 
nings, are conspicuous^ noisy, glaring ; while goodness, like 
warmth and moisture, is silent and unperceived, though 
productive of all the beauties and benefits in nature. 

I once told you, my darling, that all the evil which Is in 
you belongs to yourself, and that all the good which is in 
you belongs to your God ; that you cannot in or of yourself 
so much as think a good thought, or form a good wish, or 
oppose a single temptation or evil motion of any kind. And 
what I then said of you may equally be said of all men, and 
of the highest angels now in bliss. 

No creature can be better than a crayino and dabe 
BESIBE. No efforts of its own can possibly kindle the 
smallest portion of light or of love, till Qod, by giving him- 
self, gives his light and love into it 

Here lies the eternal difference between evil and good, 
between the creature and the Creator ; the spirits who are 
now in darkness are there for no other reason but for their 
desire of a proud and impossible independence ; for their 
rejecting the light and love of that Qod, in whom, however, 
they live, and move, and have their desolate being. 

God is already the fulness of all possible things ; he has, 
therefore, all things to give, but nothing to desire. The 
creature, while empty of God, is a wanting desire ; it has 
all things to crave, but nothing to bestow. No two things 
in the universe can be more opposite, more contrasted. 

Remember, therefore, this distinction in yourself and all 
others ; remember that, when you feel or see any instance 
of selfishness, you feel and see the coveting, grudging, and 
grappling of the creature ; but that, when you feel or see 
any instance of benevolence, you feel and see the informing 
influence of your God. All possible vice and malignity 
subsists in the one ; all possible virtue, all possible beauty, 
hli possible blessedness, subsists in the other* 
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As Qod alone is love, and nothing but love, no arguments 
of our own can reason love into us, no efforts of our own 
can possibly attain it. It must spring up within us, from 
the divine bottom or source wherein our existence stands ; 
and it must break through the dark and narrow womb of 
i9e1f, into sentiments and feelings of good-will for others, 
before this child of Qod can be bom into the world 

Self is wholly a miser — it contracts what it possesses, and 
at the same time attracts all that it doth not possess. It 
at once shuts out othera from its own proposed enjoyments, 
and would draw into its little whirlpool whatever others 
enjoy. 

Love, on the contrary, is a giving, not a craving ; an 
expansion, not a contraction; it breaks in pieces the con- 
densing circle of self, and goes forth in the delightfulness of 
its desire to blesa 

Self is a poor, dark, and miserable avariciousness, in- 
capable of enjoying what it hath, through its grappling and 
grasping at what it hath not The impossibility of its 
holding all things, makes it envious of those who are in 
possession of any thing; and envy kindles the fire of hell, 
wrath, and wretchedness, throughout its existence. 

liove, on the other hand, is rich, enlightening, and full 
of delight — ^the bounteousness of its wishes makes the 
infinity of its wealth; and, without seeking or requiring, it 
cannot £Eiil of finding its own enjoyment and blessedness in 
its desire to communicate and diffuse blessing and enjoyment. 

But is it not, sir, a very terrible thing, said Harry, for 
poor creatures to be evil by the necessity of their nature. 

You mistake this matter, my Harry; you take the empti- 
ness, darkness, and desire in the creature, to be the evil of 
the creature. They are, indeed, the only possible cause of 
evil in or to any creature; but they are exceedingly far from 
being an evil in themselves; they are, on the contrary, the 
only, the necessary, and indispensable foundation whereon 
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any creaturely benefit can be built It is extremely good 
for the creature to be poor and weak, and empty, and dark, 
and desiring ; for hereby he becomes a capacity for being 
supplied with all the riches, power, glories^ and blessedness 
of his Qod 

As Qod i$ every where in and of himself, the fulness of 
all possible beings and beatitudes, he cannot create any 
thing independent or out of himself; they cannot be but by 
being both in him and by him. Could it be otherwise? 
Could any creature be wise, or powerful, or happy, in and 
of itself? What a poor and stinted happiness must that 
have been : its blessedness, in that case, must have been 
limited like its being ; and how infinitely, my child, should 
we then have fallen short of '' that eternal weight of glory "" 
intended for us. But God has been graciously pleased to 
provide better things. If we humbly and desirously depend 
upon him, we become entitled to all that he has, and that 
he is. He will enlighten our darkness with his own illu- 
mination; he will inform our ignorance with his own 
wisdom ; his omnipotence will become the strength of our 
weakness ; he himself will be our rectitude and guide from 
all error ; he will purify our pollution ; put his own robe ou 
our nakedness; enrich our poverty with the heart felt 
treasures of himself ; and we shall be as so many mirrors 
wherein our divine friend and father shall delight to behold 
the express image of his own person, his own perfections 
and beatitudes, represented for ever. 

Ob, sirl exclaimed Harry, how you gladden, how you 
traasport me ! I shall now no longer repine at my own 
weakness, or blindness, or ignorance, or insufficiency of any 
kind ; since all these are but as so many vessels prepared 
to contain pearls of infiuite price, even the riches, the 
enjoyment and fulness, of my Qod. Never will I seek or 
desire, never will I accept any thing less than himself. 

You must, my child, said Mr. Fenton : you are still in 
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the flesh, in a carnal and propertied world ; your old man 
must be fed, though not pampered ; it must be mortified, 
but not slain. 

You read in the third chapter of Genesis how our first 
father lusted after the sensual fruits of this world ;. how he 
wilfully brake the sole commandment of his God ; how he 
added to his apostasy the guilt of aspiring at independence ; 
how he trusted to the promise and virtue of creatures for 
making him equal in godhead to the Creator ; how in that 
day he died the fearfuUest of all deaths, a death to the 
fountain of Hfe, light, and love within him ; and how his 
eyes were opened to perceive the change of his body into 
grossness, corruption, diseases, and mortality, conformable 
to the world to which he had turned his faith, and into 
which he had cast himself. 

Now, had man continued in this state, his spirit, which 
had turned from God into its own creaturely emptiness, 
darkness, and desire, must have so continued for ever, 
in its own hell and misery, without the possibility of 
exciting or acquiring the smallest spark of benevolence or 
virtue of any kind. But God, in compassion to Adam, and 
more especially in compassion to his yet unsinning progeny, 
infused into his undying essence a small embryo or 
reconception of that lately forfeited image, which, in 
creation, had borne the perfect likeness of the Creator. 

From hence arises the only capacity of any goodness in 
man. And, according as we suppress, or quench, or 
encourage and foster, this heavenly seed, or in&nt ofi&pring 
of God within us, in such proportion we become either 
evil, malignant, and reprobate ; or benevolent, and replete 
with divine propensities and affections. 

Now, Harry, let us turn our eyes to our gross and out- 
ward man ; for, as I told you, it must be cared for, and 
sustained agreeable to its nature : and it is well deserving 
of our attention, forasmuch as it is the husk, the habitation,^ 
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and temple of that godlike coDception which, when 
matured, is to break forth into never-ending gloiy. 

Lastly, this same outward man is further to be regarded 
by us, forasmuch as his infirmities, frailties, distemperatures, 
afflictions, aches, and anguishes, are so intimately felt by his 
divine inmate, that they occasionally excite those thousand 
social charities, relations, and endearments, that with links 
of golden love connect the brotherhood of man. 

It is, therefore, worth while to inquire into the claims 
and rights of this close though gross companion ; at least, 
so far as may be requisite for his necessary, if not comfort- 
able, subsistence upon earth. 

We find that Ood has intrusted him with life, liberty, 
and strength to acquire property for his sustenance. It is 
therefore his duty to preserve all these trusts inviolate ; for, 
as they are wedded to his nature, '^what Ood hath so 
joined, let no man put asunder.'^ 

If these were not, my Harry, the natural, inheritable, and 
indefeasible rights of all men, there would be no wrong, no 
injustice, in depriving all you should meet of their liberty, 
their lives, and properties, at pleasure. For all laws that 
were ever framed for the good government of men (even 
with the divine decalogue), are no other than faint tran- 
scripts of that eternal law of benevolence which was 
written and again retraced in the bosom of the first man, 
and which all his posterity ought to observe without 
further obligation. 

The capital apostle, St. Paul, bears testimony also to the 
impression of this law of rights on the consciences and 
hearts of all men, where he says, in the second chapter of 
his epistle to the Bomans, '^ Not the hearers of the law are 
just before Ood, but the doers pf the law shall be justified. 
For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves : which shews t^e work 
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of the law written in their hearts ; their consciences also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts, the meanwhile, accusing 
or else excusing one another." 

But, sir, interrupted Harry, I am quite astonished at the 
falling off of the father of mankind. So infinitely benefited 
and obliged as he was, so necessarily dependent also on his 
omnipotent benefactor; how foolish, how base, how un- 
grateful, how unpardonable, as I think, was his wonderful 
apostai^ ! Wretched creatures that we are 1 no sound 
branch, to be sure, could ever spring from so debased, so 
cankered a stock. 

Let us not be prone to judge of others, my Harry. I am 
confident, as I am of my being, that had you or I been in 
the case and place of Adam, we should have fallen in like 
manner. He had an old and a very subtile adversary to 
deal with. He felt himself powerful, glorious, and happy. 
He had no notion that his present state could change for 
the worse. He was yet a novice in existence. He could 
form no conception of the depravity, pains, and mortality, 
that afterward ensued. And he was strongly tempted by 
sensual objects from without, and by the emotions of his 
creaturely nature within him. But of this I am assured, 
Harry, that, if he was the greatest sinner, he was also the 
greatest and most contrite penitent that ever existed ; as 
the comparison of his first with his latter state must have 
given him the most poignant and bitter compunctions^ and 
must have caused him, with tenfold energy, to cling to that 
Bock from which he was hewn, but from whence he had 
fallen. 

I have already shewn you, Harry, that every man has a 
right in his person and property; and that his right is 
natural, inheritable, and indefeasible. No consent of parties, 
no institution, can make any change in this great and 
fundamental law of right ; it is universal, invariable, and 
inalienable, to any men or system of men. It is only 

VOL. IL D 
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defeasible in particular cases; as where one man, by 
assailing the safety of another, jnstJy forfeits the title which 
he had to his own safety. 

If human nature had never fallen into a state of inordinate 
appetence, all laws and legal restraints would have been as 
needless and impertinent, as the study and practice of 
physic in a country exempted from mortality and disease* 
But, for as much as all men are tyrants by nature, all pr(me 
to covet and grasp at the rights of others, the great Law OF 
SAF£TT TO ALL can no otherwise be assured, than by THE 

RESTRAINT OF EACH FROM DOING INJURY TO ANT. 

On this lamentable occasion, on this sad necessity of 
man's calling for help against man, is founded every 
intention and end of civil government All laws that do 
not branch from this stem, are cankered or rotten. All 
political edifices that are not built and sustained upon this 
foundation, " of defending the weak against the oppressor," 
must tumble into a tyranny even worse than that anarchy 
which is called the state of nature, where individuals are 
unconnected by any social band. But if such a system 
could be framed, whereby wrong should not be permitted 
or dispensed within any man, right would consequently 
ensue, and be enjoyed by all men, and this would be ^the 
perfection of CiYiL Liberty. 

Sir, says Harry, I have heard some very learned men affirm 
that <jod, in whom is the disposal of all lives and all pro- 
perties, has given to some a right of rilling over others ; 
that governors are his vicegerents and representatives upon 
earth; and that he hath appointed the descendible and 
hereditary rights of fathers over families, of patriarchs over 
tribes, and of kings over nations. 

In a qualified sense, my Harry, their affirmation may be 
just ; all the agents and instruments and dispensets of bene- 
ficence, whether their sphere be small or great, are God's 
true representatives and vicegerents upon earth ; he hath 
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given authority to the teDderoess of parents over their 
progeny ; and he hatli invested patriarchs and kings with 
the rights of protection. But God never gave the vulture 
a right to rule over the dovecot — ^never gave up the inno- 
cent m^ny for a prey to the tyrannous few. Qod never can 
take pleasure in the breaches of the law of his own 
righteousness and benignity. Arbitrary regents are no 
further of his appointment than the evils of earthquakes 
and hurricanes — as, where he is said '' to give the wicked a 
king in his anger, and to set over the nations the basest of 
men." 

The God of all right cannot will wrong to any : *' His 
service is perfect freedom/' It is his pleasure to deliver 
from '^ the land of slavery and the house of bondage ;" he is 
the God of equity and good-will to all his creatures ; he 
founds his own authority, not in power but beneficence. 
The law, therefore, of safety and well-being to all, is founded 
in the nature of God himself — eternal, immutable, and 
indispensable. 

One Qvan may abound in strength, authority, posses- 
sions ; but no man may have greater right than another. 
The beggar has as much right to his cloak and his scrip, as 
the king to his ermines and crown lands. 

To fence and establish this divinely inherent right, of 
security to the person and property of man, has been the 
study and attempt of Hermes, Confucius, Minos, Lycurgus, 
Solon, Numa, and of all the legislators and systems of civil 
polity that ever warmed the world with a single ray of 
freedom. 

But so strong is the propensity to usurpation in man ; so 
dangerous is it to tempt trustees with the investiture of 
power; so difficult to watch the watchers — to restrain the 
restrainers from injustice — that, whether the government 
were committed to the One, the Few, or the Many, the 
parties intrusted have generally proved traitors; and 
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deputed power has almost perpetually been seized upou as 
property. 

Monarchy has ever been found to rush headlong into 
tyranny — aristocracy into faction and multiplied usurpation 
— and democracy into tumult] confusion, and violence. And 
all these, whether distinct or compounded with each other, 
have ended in the supremacy of some arbitrary tyrant, 
enabled by a body of military mercenaries to rule, oppress, 
and spoil the people at pleasure. 

How England hath come, after the many wrecks and 
ruins which you have read of in history, to survive, to 
recover, to grow sounder from her wounds, and mightier 
from her discomfitures, and to rise superior, as we trust, to 
all future external and internal attempts— hath been owing 
to the peculiarity of her constitution. 

Her constitution, it is true, is not yet quit, perhaps never 
ought to be quit, of some intestine commotions. For, 
though liberty has no relation to party dissension or cabal 
against government, there is yet a kind of yeast observable 
in it& nature, which may be necessary to the fermentation 
and working up of virtue to the degree that is requisite for 
the production of patriotism and public spirit But when 
this yeast of liberty happens to light upon weak or vapid 
tempers, they are immediately affected like small beer 
casks, and rave and boil over in abundance of factious 
sputter and turbulence. Party and faction therefore, being 
the scum and ebullition of this animating yeast, are sure 
signs and proofs of the life of liberty, though they neither 
partake nor communicate any portion of its beneficence ; as 
rank weeds are the proof of a hot sun and luxuriant soil, 
though they are the detestable consequence of the one and 
the other. 

" Salus Populi — Public Safety — Security to the Persons 
and Properties of the People "—constitutes the whole of 
England's polity. Here empire is '^ Imperium leffum, the 
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sway of law \' it is the dispensation of beneficence, of equal 
right to all : and this empire rises supreme over king, lords, 
and commons, and is appointed to rule the rulers to the 
end of time. 

Other states before now have been compounded, like 
ours, of prince, peers, and people, the one, few, and many 
united. But the errof and failure of their constitution was 
this : — The People, who are the Fountain of all Power, 
either retained in their own hands an authority which 
they never were qualified to wield ; or deputed it to trustees 
without account, without a provident resource, or due 
reserve of potency, when *' those instructed with government 
should be found to betray their trust'' 

The people of England, on the contrary, claim no autho- 
rity in government ; neither in the framing, administra- 
tion, or execution of the laws by which they consent to be 
governed* They are themselves imaged, and as it were 
epitomized, in their three several estates. The king repre- 
sents their majesty; the lords their nobility; and the 
commons, more immediately, their legislative power. The 
constitution is the inheritance of them and their posterity ; 
and theirs is the right and duty, at all times, to watch over, 
assert, and reclaim it Wherefore, as you find in history, 
when any of the three estates have usurped upon the others-— 
even when all of them together have dared to violate the 
frame of this salutary constitution ; the people, to whom it 
belongs, have never failed, as on the other day's revolution, 
to restore and reinstate it 

England's three estates, of king, lords, and commons, 
are parts of the people, under oovenaut with the people, and 
accountable to the people ; but the people, as a people, 
make not any of the said estates. They are as a perpetual 
fountain, from whence the three estates arise ; or rather as 
a sea of waters, in which three exalted waves should claim 
pre-eminence^ which yet shall not be able to depart from 
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their fiincl, but in rotation are dissoltible and resolvable 
therein. 

Thus, however complicated the system of England^ 
polity may be, it is all rooted in, and branches from the 
triut of the people, the trust of powers which they hafve 
granted to be returned in protection. And, in truth, it 
makes little difference whether the pbwers in such cases be 
granted or assumed ; whoever either receive or assumes 
such powers, save to the ends of beneficence, is equally 
guilty of usurpation and tyranny. 

Government can have no powers save the powers of the 
people ; to wit, the power of their numbers, strength, and 
courage, in time of war ; and in peace, of their art and 
industry, and the wealth arimng therefrom. Whoever 
assumes to himself these powers, or any part thereof, with- 
out the consent of the proprietors, is a robber, and should 
at least be divested of the spoil. 

On the other hand, if such powers are granted by the 
people, the people cannot grant them for purposes to which 
they themselves cannot lawfully apply them. No man, for 
instance, can arbitrarily dispose of his own life or liberty, 
neither of the whole pi'oduct of his own labours ; forasmuch 
as the lives of himself and his family should be first sus- 
tained thereby, and his obligations to others fairly and fully 
discharged. He cannot, therefore, grant an arbitrary 
disposal of what he hath — not an arbitrary disposal in 
himself. Much less can any man grant a power over the 
lives, liberties, or properties of other people, as it would be 
criminal and highly punishable in himself to assail them« 

Hence it follows, as evident as any object at noon, that 
^ no man, or body of men, can rightfully assume, or even 
accept, what no man or body of men can rightfully grant,'' 
to wit, a power that is arbitrary or injurious to others. And 
hence it necessarily follows, that all usurpations of sueh 
powers throughout the earth, with all actual or pretended 
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coveDantd, trusts, or grants, for the iavestiture or cooveyance 
of such illicit powers, are null and void on the execution ; and 
that no man, or nations of men, can possibly be bound by 
any consents or contracts, eyersive of the laws of Qod and 
their own nature, of common sense and general equity, of 
eternal reason and truth. 

I beg pardon, sir, says Harry, for interrupting you once 
more ; but you desire that I should always speak my mind 
with freedom^ Tou have delighted me greatly with the 
account which you gave of the benefits and sweets of 
lAbertyy and of its being equally the claim and birthright 
of all men ; and I wish to heaven that they had an equal 
enjoyment thereof. But this you know, sir, is very far from 
being the case ; and that ihm animating fire, which ought 
to comfort all who come into the world, is now nearly 
extinguished throughout the earth. 

sir I if this divine, golden law of liberty were observed^ 
if all were restrained from doing injury to any, what a 
heaven we should speedily have upon earth I The habit of 
such a restmnt would in time suppress every motion to 
evil The weak would have the mightiness of this law for 
their support ; the poor would have the benevolence thereof 
for their richea Under the light and delightsome yoke of 
such a restraint, how would industry be encouraged to plant 
and to multiply the vine and the fig-tree I how would 
benignity rejoice to call neighbours and strangers to come 
and fearlessly partake of the fruits thereof ! 

How has the sacred name of all-benefiting Liberty been 
perverted and profaned by the mouths of madding dema- 
gogues, at the head of their shouting rabble, who mean no 
other than a licentious unmuzzling from all restraint, that 
they may ravage and lay desolate the works and firuits of 
peace! 

But liberty, in your system, is a real and essential good ; 
the only source, indeed| whence any good can arise. I see 
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ity I revere it ; it shines by its own light in the evidence of 
your description 1 

How is it, then, sir, that there are persons so blind or so 
bigoted against their own interests and those of their 
fellows, as to declaim with much energy and studied argu- 
mentation against this divine, inheritable, and indefeasible 
right (not of kings, as it should. seem), but of human kind? 

I lately happened in company with a number of discon- 
tentedly-looking gentlemen, whom I supposed to have been 
abettors of the late King James, and friends to the 
arrogating family of the Stewarts. Among them was one 
of some learning and great cleverness, and he paraded and 
showed away at a vast rate concerning the divinely inherent 
right of monarchs, implicit submission, passive obedience, 
non-resistance, and what not 

Our God, said he, is one Qod, and the substitutes of his 
mightiness should resemble himself ; their power ought to 
be absolute, unquestioned, and undivided. The sun is his 
glorious representative in the heavens ; and monarchs are 
his representatives and mirrors upon earth, in whom he is 
pleased to behold the reflection of his own majesty. 

Accordingly we find, that the monarchs over his chosen 
people were of his special appointment ; and that their 
persons were rendered sacred and awfully inviolable, by 
imction, or the shedding of hallowed oil upon them. Many 
miscarriages and woful defaults are recorded of Saul as a 
man ; yet, as a king, he was held perfect in the eyes of his 
people. What an unhesitating obedience, what a speech- 
less submission, do they pay to all his behests ! Though he 
massacred their whole priesthood, to a man, in one day, yet 
no murmur was heard — no one dared to wag a tongue, and 
much less to lift a finger, against the Lord's anointed. 

I own to you, sir, that this last argument staggered me ; 
such an express authority of the sacred writings put me 
wholly to silence. Say, then, my dearest father, give me 
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the benefit of your enlightening sentiments on this head, 
that I may know, on all occasipns, to give to all men an 
account of the political faith that is in me. 

It is extremely surprising, rejoined Mr. Fenton, that all 
our lay and ecclesiastical champions for arbitrary power 
who have raised such a dust, and kept such a coil about the 
divine, hereditary, and indefeasible right of kings, and the 
unconditional duty of passive obedience in the subject, 
have founded their whole pile of argument and oratory on 
the divine appointment of the regal government of the 
Jews, as the perfect model and ensample whereby all other 
states are, in like manner, required to form their respective 
governments. 

Now, if these champions had engaged on the opposite 
side of the question, and had undertaken the argument 
against arbitrary power, they could not have done it more 
effectually, more conclusively, more unanswerably, than by 
shewing that arbitrary power was the very evil so dis- 
pleasing, to the nature of Qod, that he exhibited his omni- 
potence in a series of public and astonishing wonders, in 
order to deliver this very people from the grievance thereof; 
and more especially to proclaim to all nations and ages the 
detestation in which his eternal justice holds all lawless 
dispensations — all acts of sovereign power that are not acts 
of protection. 

Could these champions, again, have better enforced the 
argument against arbitrary power, than by shewing that 
this people so miraculously enfranchised, but now fat, and 
wantonly kicking uuder the indulgence of their Qod, had 
taken a loathing to the righteousness of the dispensations 
of their deliverer — "had rejected him,*' as he affirms, 
"from reigning over them;*' and had required a King, 
like to the kings of the neighbouring nations ? — the very evil^ 
from which God had redeemed their forefathers I 

Could these champions, further, have better demonstrated 
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the miseries, the iniquities, the abominations of such a 
government, than by reciting the expostulationE^y the tendei' 
a:nd earnest remonstrances, of Ood himself, on the sufferings 
that these rebels were about to bring upon themselyes from 
the enormities of an arbitrary and unlimited sovereignty? 
And lastly, could they have better recommended, to the 
free and the virtuous, to stand out to the death against 
arbitrary oppression, than by showing the obstinacy of these 
apostate Jews, when they answered to the compassionating 
expostulations of their Ood — ^'Nay, but we will have a 
king, like all the nations, to rule over us.'' 

Nothing, my Harry, can be more unaccountable, more 
astonishing, than the perverseness of that stiff-^necked 
nation. 

They daily drank the bitterest dregs of slavery ; they had 
been galled by double chains, and had groaned under an 
unprecedented tyranny and oppression. They cried out to 
their God, and he miraculously delivered them from the 
land of their misery, and from the house of their bondage^ 
Yet, on the first cravings of appetite, these soul-sensualized 
wretches desired to be returned to their chains and their 
flesh-pots, and longed to groan and gormandize in their 
old sty. 

Hereupon Ood gave them flesh and bread to the full ; 
and he brought them into a land " flowing with milk and 
honey,'* and abounding with all the good things of this 
life. He made them a free and sovereign people ; discom- 
fited their enemies before them; and informed their judges 
with his own spirit for the dispensation of righteousness ; 
insomuch that ** every man sat under his own vine, and did 
what was right in his own eyes." And yet they lascivi- 
ously petitioned to be subjected to a state of absolute 
despotism; and this for no assigned reason, save because it 
was the fashion : ** Make us a king to judgd us, like to ail 
the nations around ua" 
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Here God, in the satne act, approves his attributes of 
mercy and reluctant justice to his erring creatures.^ He 
punishes their rebellion by no greater a severity than the 
grant, of their request 

'^ And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee : for they 
have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them. Howbeit^ protest solemnly 
unto them, and show them the manner of the king that 
shall reign over them. 

** And Samuel told all the words of the Ldrd unto the 
people that asked of him a king. And he said. This will 
be the manner of the king that shall reign over you : 

'^ He will take your sons and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horsemen. And some shall 
run before his chariota And he will appoint him captains 
over thousands, and captains over fifties, and will set them 
to ear his ground and to reap his harvest And he will 
take your daughters to be confectioners, and cooks^ and 
bakers. And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliteyards, even the best of them. And he will 
take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
work, and ye shall be his servadts. And ye shall cry out 
in that day, because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you ; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 

* Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice of 
the Lord and of Samuel ; and they said, Nay, but we will 
have a king over Us.'' 

And now, Harry, what do you gather from all these 
sacred authorities ? — I gather, sir, answered Harry, from the 
express and repeated declarations of holy writ, that who- 
ever he be, whether sovereign or subject, who doth not wish 
kbat all men should be limited or restrained from doing 
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injury to any, is a rebel to the will of the God of Benefi- 
cence, and an enemy to the weUrheing of human kind. 

You have, exclaimed Mr. Fenton — ^you have, in a few 
words, spoke the whole of the matter. On what you have 
said hang all the law and the prophets. 

Again, my dear, continued Mr. Fenton, it is evident 
from the history, that the Jews themselves did not pay the 
smallest regard to the divine hereditary right of kingship^ 
Both David and Solomon, the second and third in succes- 
sion, were established on the throne in direct contradiction 
to such pretended right. And on the succession of Reho<> 
boam, the fourth king, ten of the twelve tribes repented of 
their submission to an arbitrary monarehy. and required the 
king to consent to a limitation of his authority, and to enter 
into a contract with the people. 

" And they spake unto Rehoboam, saying — ^Thy father 
made our yoke grievous ; now, therefore, make thou the 
grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he 
put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee." 

But when Rehoboam, by the advice of his sleek-headed 
ministry, refused to covenant with the people, the ten tribes 
cried out — " What portion have we in David ? Neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse ; to your tents, O 
Israel I " And thus the ten tribes revolted from the arbi- 
trary domination of the houses of Saul and David. For as 
the sacred text says — " The cause was from the Lord,*' 

Now when these ten tribes sent and called Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, and made him king over Israel, it is most 
evident that they obliged him to limit the regal authority, 
and to covenant with them for the restoration and 
re-establishment of their popular rights. For in the sixth 
succession, when Ahab sat upon the throne, the regal prero- 
gative had not yet so far usurped on the constitutional 
rights of the people, as to entitle Ahab to deprive his 
subjects even of a garden for herbs. 
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*' And Ahab said unto Naboth, Give me thy vioeyardi 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near 
unto my house, and I will give thee for it a better vine- 
yard ; or, if it seems good to thee, I will ^ve thee the worth 
of it in money. But Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord 
forbid that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee. So Ahab came to his house heavy displeased, because 
Naboth had said, I will not give to thee the inheritance of 
my fathers ; and he laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would eat no bread.'' 

Here we see that the people of Israel had so far recovered 
their originally inherent and hereditary rights, that the 
regal estate had not the privilege of wresting from any 
flEubject so much as an herb garden. 

This was a mortifying circumstance to royal elevation, 
but power is seldom unfruitful of expedients. A method 
was found of rending away Naboth's property (without his 
consent) under colour of the law to which he had consented. 
He was falsely impeached, and forfeited his life and inheri- 
tance together. But Ood, by the signal punishment which 
he inflicted for this breach on the natural rights of his people, 
evinced to the world how dear they are in the eye of eternal 
justice. 

How deplorable, then, my Harry, is the suppression of 
these rights, now nearly universal throughout the earth ! 
But when people, from their infancy, and from generation 
to generation, have been habituated to bondage, oppression, 
and submission, without any tradition or memorial delivered 
down to them of a happier or more equitable manner of 
life ; they are accustomed to look on themselves, their pos- 
sessions, and their progeny, as the rightful property of their 
rulers, to be disposed of at pleasure ; and they no more 
regret the want of Liberty that they never knew, than the 
blind bom regret the want of the light of the sun. 

Before I give you this paper that I have in my hand, 
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this epitome or picture, in miniature, of the incomparable 
beauties of the Britaunic constitution, it may be reqiuisite 
to premise a few matter& 

Travellers, when they survey a grand Egyptian pyramid, 
are apt to inquire by whom the stupendous pile was erected, 
and how long it hath stood the assaults of time. But when 
nothing of this can be developed, imagination runs back 
through antiquity without bounds ; and thence contemplates 
an object with peculiar veneration, that appears as it were 
to have had no beginning. 

Such a structure is the constitution oi Qreat Britain ! No 
records discover when it had a commencement; neither cskU 
any annals specify the time at which it was not. 
' William the Norman, above seven hundred years ago, on 
his entering into the original contract with the people, 
engaged to govern them according to the bonce et appro- 
bake antiqucB regni leges, the good, well-approved, and 
ancient laws of the kingdom ; this constitution was there- 
fore ancient, even in ancient times. 

More than eighteen hundred years are now elapsed since 
Julius Caesar, in the sixth book of his commentaries, bore 
testimony as well to the antiquity as excellency of the 
system of the laws of Britain. He tells us that the vene- 
rable order of the Druids, who then administered justice 
throughout Gaul, derived their system of government from 
Britain; and that it was customary for those who were 
desirous of being versed in the said ancient institutions to 
go over to Britain for that purpose, 

Caesar seems to recommend, while he specifies, one of the 
laws that was then peculiar to the constitution of Britain. 
He tells you that, if a woman was suspected of the death of 
her husband, she was questioned thereupon with severity 
" by her neighbours ;" and that, if she was found guilty, she 
was tied alive to a stake, and b^rned to death. The very 
trial used in Britain, "by a jury. of neighbours,*' to this day. 
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It IB hence very obvious that our Oothic ancestors 
either adopted what they judged excellent in the British 
constitution, or rather superadded what was deemed to be 
e:(cellept in their own* 

The people who went under the general name of Ooths 
were of many different nations, who, from the northern, 
poured down on the more southern parts of Europe. 

Their kings were originally chiefs or generals, appointed 
to lead voluntary armies, or colonies, for the forming of new 
settlements in foreign lands ; and they were followed by a 
free and independent multitude, who had previously stipu- 
lated that they should share and enjoy the possessions which 
their valour should conquer. 

Next to the general in order, the officers or principal 
men of the army were attended, on such expeditions, by 
their kinsfolk, friends, and dependents, who chose to attach 
themselves to their persons and fortunes respectively ; and 
such attachments gave these officers great power and con- 
sideration. 

On their conquest or seizure of any track of country, a 
certain portion thereof was allotted to the general for the 
maintenance of his person and household. The general 
then divided the remainder among his officers, to hold of 
him in fief, at the certain service of so many horse or foot, 
well armed and provided, &a, and proportioned to the 
value and extent of the land assigned. And the said 
officers again parcelled out the greatest part of the said 
possessions among their respective followers, to hold of 
themselves in like manner and service as they held of their 
general 

On the conquest of a country, they seldom chose to exter- 
minate the natives or old inhabitants, but allotted to them 
also separate remnants of the land ; and admitted them to 
the common and equal participation of such laws or usages 
as they brought from their own country, or chose to adopt. 
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Independent of the military services above reserved, the 
prince, or chief, further reserved the civil service of personal 
attendance of his feudatory officers at certain times, and 
for certain terms, at his general or national court. This 
court was composed of three estates, the prince, the nobles, 
and such of the priesthood, whether Pagan or Christian, as 
held in fief from the prince ; and from this national council 
our parliament took its origin. 

The feudal officers also, on their part, reserved the like 
service and personal attendance of their proper tenants and 
vassals, at their reispective courts of judicature. And for as 
much as, in such courts, no dvil or criminal sentence could 
take place till the voice of the judge was affirmed by the 
court, which consisted of such as were peers or equals to 
the party accused ; from thence we derive our free, ancient, 
and sacred institution o{ juries. 

If we look back upon one of those fief or feudal kings, 
seated high on his throne, and encircled with all the ensigns 
of royalty ; when we find him entitled the sole proprietor 
of all the lands within his dominions ; when we hear his 
subjects acknowledge that he alone is the fountain from 
whence are derived all possessions, rights, titles, distinctions, 
and dignities ; when we see his most potent prefects and 
nobles, with lifted hands and bended knees, swearing fealty 
at his feet — who would not take him for an arbitrary and 
most absolute prince ? 

Such a judgment, however, would have been very pre- 
mature. No prince could be more limited. He had not 
the licence of doing hurt to the person or property of the 
meanest vassal throughout his dominions. But was he the 
less powerful, think you, for being less absolute ? quite the 
contrary. While he acted within the sphere of his com- 
pact with the people, he acted in all the persons and powers 
of the people. Though prescribed with respect to evil, the 
extent of his beneficence was wholly unconfined. He was 
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not dreaded indeed^ but on that account he was the more 
revered and beloved by his subjects. He was a part of 
themselves ; the principal member of their body. In him 
they beheld, with delight, their own dignity and strength 
so gloriously represented ; and, by being the proprietor of 
all their hearts, he became the master of all their hand& 

O ! exclaimed Harry, who would wish, after this, to be 
unrestrained from any kind of evil ? how frightful, how 
detestable is that power, which is not exercised in acts of 
benevolence alone I and all who please may be infinite in 
the stretch of a good-wilL 

True, my dear, said Mr. Fenton — I have now, contmued 
he, given you the rough and unformed rudiments of our 
Britannic constitution. And here I deliver to you my little 
model of the finished construction thereof, as it now stands 
on the revolution just achieved by his present glorious 
majesty. King William. 

Your reading has informed you, and may further inform 
you, of the several steps and struggles whereby this great 
business was finally effected. It was not suddenly brought 
to pass; it was the wo];k of many ages; while Britain, like 
Antaeus, though often defeated, rose more vigorous and 
reinforced from every soU. Of times long passed, what 
stupendous characters 1 what sacred names I what watchful 
councils I what bloody effusions! what a people of heroes! 
what senates of sages I How hath the invention of nature 
been stretched, how have the veins of the valiant been 
exhausted, to form, support, reform, and bring to maturity, 
this unexampled constitution, this coalescence and grand 
effort of eveiy human virtue, British L&>erty ! 

[Here follows Mr. Fenton's short system of the beauties 
and benefits of our constitution. But, if the reader loves 
amusement preferable to instruction, he is at liberty to 
pass it over, and proceed in the story.] 

VOL. IL E 
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The king, in the constitution of Qreat Britain, it more 
properly the king of, than a king over the people, nnited to 
them, one of them, and contained in them. At the same 
time that he is acknowledged the head of their body, he is 
their principal servant or minister, being the deputee of 
their executive power. 

His claim to the throne is not a claim as of some matter 
of property or personal right ; he doth not claim, but is 
daimed by the people in their parliament ; and he is claim- 
ed or called upon, not to the investiture of possessions, but 
the performance of, duties. He is called upon to govern 
die people according to the laws by wiuch they themselves 
have consented to be governed ; to cause justice and mercy 
to be dispensed throughout the realm ; and to his utmost 
to execute, protect, and maintain the laws of the gospel of 
God, and the rights and liberties of all the people without 
disUnction ; and this he swears on the gospel of Qod to 
perform. And thus, as all others owe allegiance to the 
king, the king hirriBelf owetk allegiance to the constitution. 

The existence of a king, as one of the three estates, is 
immutable, indispensable, and indefeasible ; the constitution 
cannot subsist without a king. But then his personal 
claim of possession, and of hereditary succession to the 
throne, is in several instances precarious and defeasible ; as 
in case of any natural incapacity to govern, or of an open 
avowal of principles incompatible with the constitution ; or 
in case of overt acts demonstrative of such principles ; or of 
any attempt to sap or overthrow a fundamental part of that 
system which be was called in, and constituted, and has 
«woxn to maintain. 

Though the claim ^of all kings to the throQe of Great 
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Britain is a limited and defeasible claim; fot the world cas 
afford no rival, in power or glory, to a consHtuiional 
Movereign of these free domioiona 

For the hooour of their own body, they have invested 
this their head with all possible illustration ; he concentrates 
the rays of many nations. They have clothed him in royal 
robes, and circled his head with a diadem, and enthroMd 
him on high ; and they bow down before the mirror of their 
own majesty. 

Neither are his the mere ensigns or ext^nal shows of 
regency ; he is invested also with powers much more real 
than if they were absolute. 

There are three capital prerogatives with which the king 
is intru^d, which, at first sight, appear of fearful and dan* 
gerous tendency, and which must infallibly and quickly 
end in arbitrary dominion if they were not counterpoised 
and counteracted. 

His principal prerogative is to make war or peace, as also 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with fi>ceign potentates. 

His second prerogative is to nominate and appoint all 
ministers and servants of state, all judges and administia* 
tors of justice, and all o£Bcer% civil or military, throughout 
these realms. 

His third capital pr^ogative is, that he should have the 
whole executive power of the government of these nations 
by his said ministers and officers, both civil and military. 

I might here also have added a fourth prerogative^ which 
must have been capitally eversive of the constitution, had 
it not been limited in the original trust — I mean a power 
of gnmting pardon to criminala Had this power been 
unrestrained, all obligations to justice might be absolved aX 
the king's pleasure. An evil king might even encourage 
the breach of law ; . he must, unquestionably, have dis- 
pensed with all illicit acts that were perpetrated by his own 
orders ; and this assurance of pardon must, as unquestion- 
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ably^ have encouraged all his miDisters and officers to 
execute his will as the only rule of their obedience. 

But Ood and our glorious ancestors be praised ! He is 
restrained from protecting his best-beloved ministers when 
they have effected, or even imagined, the damage of the 
constitution. He is also limited in appeals brought by the 
subject for murder or robbery. But on indictments in his 
own name, for offences against his proper person and govern- 
ment, such as rebellion, insurrection, riot, and breaches of 
the peace by murder, main, or robbery, &c., here he is at 
liberty to extend the arm of his mercy ; forasmuch as there 
are many cases so circumstanced, so admissive of pitiable 
and palliating considerations, that summum jus, or strict 
justice, might prove mmma injuria, or extreme injustice. 

All pardonable offences are distinguished by the title of 
^'crimina Isesae majestatis — ^sins against the king:'' all 
unpardonable offences are distinguished by the title of 
'^crimina Isdsse libertatis — sins against the constitution.'^ 
In the first case, the injury is presumed to extend no further 
than to one or a few individuals; in the second, it is charged 
as a sin against the public, against the collective body of 
the whole people. Of the latter kind are nuisances that 
may endanger the lives of travellers on the highway ; but 
more capitally, any imagination, proved by overt act or evil 
advice, tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates ; or tending to vest the government, or 
the administration thereof, in any one or any two of the 
said estates, independent of the other ; or tending to raise 
standing armies, or to continue them in tune of peace with- 
out the consent of parliament; or tending to give any 
foreign state an advantage over these realms by sea or by 
land, &a 

The king hath also annexed to his dignity many further 
very important powers and prerogatives^ though they do 
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not so intimately interfere with the constitution as the 
capital prerogatives above recited. 

He is first considered as the original proprietor of all the 
lands in these kingdoms ; and he founds this claim, as well 
on the conquest by William the Norman, as by the limited 
kings or leaders of our Gothic ancestors. 

Hence it comes to pass, that all lands to which no subject 
can prove a title, are supposed to be in their original owner, 
and are therefore, by the constitution, vested in the crown. 
On the same principle, also, the king is entitled to the lands 
of all persons who die without heirs ; as also to the posses* 
sions of all who are convicted of crimes subversive of the 
constitution or public weal. 

His person, while he is king or inclusive of the first 
estate, is constitutionally sacred, and exempted from all 
acts of violence or constraint. As one of the estates, also, 
he is constituted a corporation, and his Teste-Meipso, or 
written testimony, amounts to a matter of record. He also 
exercises, at present, the independent province of supplying 
members to the second estate by new creation, a very large 
accession to his original powers. Bishops also are now 
appointed and nominated by the king, another considerable 
addition to the royal prerogative. His is the sole prero- 
gative to coin or impresa money, and to specify, change, or 
determine the current value thereof ; and for this purpose 
he is supposed to have reserved, from his original grants of 
lands, a property in mines of gold and silver, which are 
therefore called royalties. 

As he is one of the three constitutional estates, no action 
can lie against him in any court ; neither can he be barred 
of his title by length of time or entry. And these illustra- 
tions of his dignity cast rays of answerable privileges on his 
royal consort, heir-apparent, and eldest daughter. 

The king hath also some other inferior and conditional 
powers, such as of instituting fairs and markets, and of 
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issuing patents for special oi* personal purposeF^ proTided 
they shall not be found to infringe on the rights of othera . 
He is also intrusted with the guardianship of the persons 
and possessions of idiots and lunatics, inthout account. 

I leave his majestjr's prerogative of a negative voice in the 
legislature, as also his prerogative (or rather duty) 
frequently to call the two other estates to parliament, and 
duly to continue, prorogue, and dissolve the same, till I 
come to speak of the three estates when in such parliament 
assembled. 

Here then we find, that a King of Great Britain is con- 
stitutionally invested with every power that can possibly 
be exerted in acts of beneficence; and that, while he 
continues to move within the sphere of his benign appoint- 
ment, he continues to be constituted the most worthy, most 
mighty, and most glorious representative of Omnipotence 
upon earth 

In treatinor of the second and third estate, I come 
naturally to consider what those restraints are, which, while 
they are preserved inviolate, have so happy a tendency to 
the mutual prosperity of prince and people. 

The nobility, or second estate in the constitution of Grreat 
Britain, is originally representative. The \nembers were - 
ennobled by tenure, and not by writ or patent ; and they 
were bolden in service to the crown and kingdom for the 
respective provinces, counties, or baronies, whose name they 
bore, and which they represented. 

A title to be a member of this second estate was from 
the beginning hereditary: the king could not anciently 
either create or defeat a title to nobility. Their titles were 
not forfeitable save b/ the judgments of their peers upon 
legal trial ; and when Any were so deprived, or happened 
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to die without heire, the saooeflston was deemed too impor* 
taut to be otherwise filled than by the concarrence of the 
three estates, by the joint and solema act of the ParliamefU^ 
or Commune Concilium Regni. 

These truths are attested by many ancient records and 
parliamentary acts. And althoagb this most highly 
ennobling custom was, at particular times, infringed by 
particular tyrants, it was inviolably adhered to by the best 
of our English kings, and was obsenred even by the worst, 
excepting a few instances, till the reign of Henry YII., who 
wished to give consequence to the third estate by deducting 
from the honours and powers of the second. 

In truth, it is not to be wondered that any kings, who 
were ambitious of extending their own power, should wish 
to break and weaken that of the nobility, who had 
distinguished themselves by so many glorious stands for 
the maintenance of liberty and the constitution ; more 
particularly during the reigns of John, Henry HI., the 
second Edward, and second Richard. 

Till Harry YII. the nobles were looked upon as so many 
pillars whe/eon the people rested their rights. Accordingly 
we find that, in the coalition or grand compact between 
John and the collective body of the nation, the king and 
people jointly agree to confide to the nobles the superin- 
tendence of the execution of the great charter, with 
authority to them and their successors to enforce the due 
performance of the covenants therein comprised 

What an illustrating distinction must it have been, when 
patriot-^xcellenee alone (approved before the country in the 
field or the council) could ^ve a claim to nobility, and 
compel, as it were, the united estates of king, lords, 
and commons, to call a man up to a second seat in the 
government and steerage of the nation. 

Such a preference mnst have pfoved an unremitting 
iDcitemeat to the cultivation and exercise of eveory virtue ; 
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and to such exertions, acbievements, and acts of pablic 
beneficence, as sbould draw a man forth to so shining a 
point of light, and set him like a gem in the gold of the 
constitution. 

The crown did not, at once, assume the independent 
right of conferring nobility. Henry HI. first omitted to 
call some of the barons to parliament who were personally 
obnoxious to him, and he issued his writs or written letters 
to some others who were not barons, but from whom he 
expected greater conformity to arbitrary measures. These 
writs, however, did not ennoble the party till he was 
admitted by the second estate to a seat in parliament; 
neither was such nobility by writ hereditary. 

To supply these defects, the arbitrary ministry of Richard 
II. invented the method of ennobling by letters patent at 
the king's pleasure, whether for years or for life, or in 
special or general tail, or in fee-simple to a man and his heirs 
at large. This prerogative, however, was thereafter in 
many instances declined and discontinued, more particularly 
by the constitutional king Harry the Fifth, till, meeting with 
no opposition from the other two estates, it baaaoccessively 
descended, from Harry YIL, on nine crowned heads, 
through a prescription of near a century and a half. 

Next to the king, the people have allowed to their 
peerage several privileges of the most uncommon and 
illustrious distinction. Their Christian names, and the 
names that descended to them from their ancestors, are 
absorbed by the name from whence they take their title of 
honour, and by this they make their signature in all letters 
and deed& Every temporal peer of the realm is deemed a 
kinsman to the crown. Their deposition on their honour 
is admitted in place of their oath, save where they 
personally present themselves as witnesses of the facts, 
and saving their oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration. Their persons are at all times exempted from 
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arrests, except in crimiDal cases. A defamation of their 
character is highly punishable, however true the facts may 
be, and deserving of censure. During session of parliament, 
all actions and suits at law against peers are suspended. In 
presentments or indictments by grand juries, and on 
impeachments by the house of commons, peers are to be 
tried by their peers alone ; for in all criminal cases they are 
privileged from the jurisdiction of inferior courts, excepting 
on appeals for murder or robbery. Peers are also 
exempted from serving on inquests. And in all civil cases, 
where a peer is plaintiff, there must be two or more knights 
empannelled on the jury. 

The bishops, or spiritual lords, have privilege of parlia- 
ment, but have not the above privileges of personal nobility. 
In all criminal cases, saving attainder and impeachment, 
they are to be tried by a petit jury. Moreover, bishops do 
not vote, in the house of lords, on the trial of any person 
for a capital crime. 

All the temporal and spiritual nobles that compose the 
house of lords, however different in their titles and degrees 
of nobility, are called peers (pares), or equals ; because their 
voices are admitted as of equal value, and that the vote of a 
bishop or baron shall be equivalent to that of an archbishop 
or duke. 

The capital privilege (or rather prerogative) of the house 
of peers consists in their being the supreme court of judi- 
cature, to whom the final decision of all civil causes are 
confided and referred in the last resort 

This constitutional privilege is a weighty counterpoise to 
his majesty's second prerogative of appointing the adminis^ 
trators of justice throughout the nation; forasmuch as 
judges (who are immediately under the influence of the 
crown) are yet intimidated from infringing, by any sentence, 
on the laws or constitution of these realms, while a judg- 
ment so highly superior to their own impends. 
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The second great privilege of the house of peers consists 
in their having the sole judicatare of all impeachments 
commenced and prosecuted by the commons. And this, 
again, is a very weighty counterpoise to his majesty's third 
prerogative of the executive government of these nations 
by his ministers; since no minister can be so great as not 
justly to dread the coming under a judgment from which 
the mightiness of his royal master cannot protect him. 

The third capital privilege of the house of peers subsists 
in their share, or particular department of rights, in the 
legislature. This extends to the framing of any bills, at 
their pleasure, for the purposes of good government ; saving 
always to the commons their incommunicable right of 
granting taxes or subsidies to be levied on their constituents. 
But on such bills, as on all others, the house of lords have 
a negative — a happy counterpoise to the power both of 
king and commons, should demands on the one part, or 
bounties on the other, exceed what is requisite. 

The change of the ancient modus in conferring nobility, 
has not hitherto, as I trust, been of any considerable detri- 
ment to the weal of the people. But should some future 
majesty, or rather some future ministry, entitle folk to a 
voice in the second estate on any consideriation save that of 
eminent virtue and patriotic service, might it be possible 
that such ministers should take a further stride, and confer 
nobility for actions deserving of infamy ; should they even 
covenant to grant such honours and dignities in lieu of 
services subversive of the constitution ; a majority of such a 
peerage must either prove too light to effect any public 
benefit, or heavy enough to effect the public perdition. 

The election of commoners to be immediate trustees and 
apt representatives of the people in parliament, is the here-* 
ditary and indefeanble privilege of the people. It is the 
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t)rivilege which they accepted, and which they retain, in 
exchange of their original inherent and hereditary right of 
sitting with the king and peers IN person, for the guar- 
dianship of their own liberties, and the institution of their 
own laws. 

Such representatives, therefore, can never have it in 
their power to give, delegate, or extinguish the whole or 
any part of the people's inseparable and unextiuguisliable 
share in the legislative power ; neither to impart the same 
to any one of the other estates, or to any persons or person 
whatever, either in or out of parliament. Where pleuipo- 
tentiaries take upon them to abolish the authority of their 
own principles, or where any secondary agents attempt to 
defeat the power of their primaries, such agents and pleni- 
potentiaries defeat their own commission, and all the powers 
of the trust necessarily revert to the constituents 

The persons of these temporary trustees of the people, 
during their session, and for fourteen days before and after 
every meeting, adjournment, prorogation, and dissolution of 
parliament, are equally exempted, with the persons of peers, 
from arrests and duress of every sort. 

They are also, during their session, to have ready access 
to the king or house of lords, and to address or confer with 
them on all occasions. 

No member of the house of commons, no more than oi 
the house of peers, shall suffer, or be questioned, or com* 
pelled to witness or answer, in any court or place whatsoever, 
touching any thing said or done by himself or others in 
parliament, in order that perfect freedom of speech and 
action may leave nothing nndone for the public weaL 

They have also, d^ring session, an equal power with the 
house of lords, to punish any who shall presume to traduce 
their dignity, or detract from the rights or privileges of any 
member of the house. 

The commons form a court of judicature distinct from 
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the judicature of the house of lords. Theirs is the peculiar 
privilege to try and adjudge the legality of the election of 
their own members. They may fine and confine their own 
members, as well as others, for delinquency or offence 
against the honour of their house ; but in all other matters 
of judicature, they are merely a court of inquisition and 
presentment, and not a tribunal of definitive judgment. 

In this respect, however, they are extremely formidable. 
They constitute the grand inquest of the nation ; for which 
great and good purpose they are supposed to be perfectly 
qualified by a personal knowledge of what hath been trans- 
acted throughout the several shires, cities, and boroughs 
from whence they assemble, and which they represent 

Over and above their inquiry into all public grievances, 
wicked ministers, transgressing magistrates, corrupt judges 
and justiciaries, who sell, deny, or delay justice ; evil coun- 
sellors of the crown, who attempt or devise the subversion 
or alteration of any part of the constitution ; with all such 
overgrown malefactors as are deemed above the reach of infe- 
rior courts, — all come under the particular cognizance of the 
commons, to be by them impeached, and presented for trial 
at the bar of the house of lords. And these inquisitory and 
judicial powers of the two houses, from which no man under 
the crown can be exempted, are deemed a sufficient allay 
and counterpoise to the whole executive power of the king, 
by his ministers. 

The legislative department of the power of the commons 
is in all respects coequal with that of the peers. They frame 
any bills at pleasure for the purposes of good government 
They exercise a right, as the lords also do, to propose and 
bring in bills for the amendment or repeal of old laws, as 
well as for the ordaining or institutidn of new ones. And 
each house, alike, hath a negative on all bills that are 
framed and passed by the other. 

But the capital, the incommunicable privilege of the 
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house of commons, arises from that holy trust which their 
constituents repose in them ; whereby they are empowered 
to borrow from the people a small portion of their property, 
in order to restore it threefold in the advantages of peace, 
equal government, and the encouragement of trade, indus- 
try, and manufactures. 

To impart any of this trust would be a breach of the 
constitution; and even to abuse it would be a felonious 
breach of common honesty. 

By this fundamental trust, and incommunicable privilege, 
the commons have the sole power over the money of the 
people ; to grant or deny aids, according as they shall judge 
them either requisite or unnecessary to the public service. 
Theirs is the province, and theirs alone, to inquire and judge 
of ^ the several occasions for which such aids may be requir« 
ed, and to measure and appropriate the sums to their 
respective uses. Theirs also is the sole province of framing 
all bills or laws for the imposing of any taxes, and of ap- 
pointing the means of levying the same upon the peopla 
Neither may the first or second estate, either king or 
peerage, propound or do any thing relating to these matters 
that may any way interfere with the proceedings of the 
commons ; save in their negative or assent^to such bills 
when presented to them, without addition, deduction, or 
alteration of any kind. 

After such like aids and taxes have been levied and dis- 
posed of, the commons have the further right of inquiring 
and examining into the application of said aids ; of ordering 
all accounts relative thereto to be laid before them ; and 
of censuring the abuse or misapplication thereof. 

The royal assent to all other bills is expressed by the terms^ 
" Le roy le veut — the king wills it ; '* but when the com- 
mons present their bills of aid to his majesty, it is answer- 
ed — " Le roy remercie ses loyal sujets, et ainsi le veut — 
the king thanks his loyal subjects^ and so willeth." An 
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express acknowledgment, that the right of granting or 
levying monies for public purposes lies solely, inherently, 
BSJid inoommunicably, in the people and their represent 
tati?efi. 

This capital privilege of the commons constitutes the 
grand counterpoise to the king's principal prerogative of 
making peace or war; for how impotent must a warlike 
enterprise prove without money, which makes the sinews 
thereof I And thus the people and their representatives 
still retain in their hands the grand momentum of the con- 
stitution, and of all human affairs. 

Distinguished representatives I Happy people ! immut- 
ably happy while worthily represented! 

As the fathers of the several families throughout the 
kingdom, nearly and tenderly comprise and represent the 
persons, cares, and concerns, of their respective households ' 
so these adopted fathers immediately represent, and ti- 
mately concentrate, the persons and concerns of their respec- 
tive constituents, and in them the collective body or sum of 
the nation. And while these fathers continue true to their 
adopting children, a single stone caimot lapse from the 
great fabric of the conetittition* 

With the king, lords, and commons, in parliament 
assembled, the people have deposited their legislative or 
absolute power, in trust, for their whole body; the said 
king, lords, and commons, when so assembled, being the 
great representative of the whole nation, as if all the people 
were then convened in one general assembly. 

As the institution, repeal, and amendment of laws, to- 
gether with the redress of public grievances and offences, 
are not within the capacity of any of the three estates dis- 
tinct from the others; the frequent holding of parliaments 
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18 tbe vital food^ without which tha conititatkm cannot 

subsiBt 

The three estates originally, when assembled in parlia- 
ment^ sat together consulting in the open field. Accord- 
ingly, at Running Mead, five hundred years ago, King John 
passed the great charter (as therein is expressed) by tbe 
advice of the lords spiritual and temporal, by the advice of 
several commoners (by name recited), et aiiorum fidelium, 
and of others his faithful people. And, in the twenty-first 
clause of the said charter, he covenants that, '' for having 
the common council of the kingdom to assess aids, he will 
cause the lords spiritual and temporal to be summoned by 
his writs ; and moreover, that he will cause the principal 
commoners, or those who held from him in chief, to be 
generally summoned to said parliaments by his sherJ£Ei and 
bailiffa" 

In the said assemblies, however, the concourse became so 
great and disorderly, and the contests frequently so high, 
between the several estates, in assertion of their respective 
prerogatives and privileges, that they judged it m<Nre expe-' 
dient to sit apart, and separately to exercise the offices of 
their respective departments. 

. As there is no man or set of men, no class or corporation, 
no village or city, throughout the kingdom, that is not 
represented by these their delegates in parliament ; this 
great body-politic, or representative of the nation, consists, 
like the body-natural, of a bead and several members, 
which, being endowed with diffe4^ent powers for the exercise 
of different offices, are yet connected by one main and com- 
mon interest, and actuated by one life or ^irit of public 
reasofif called the laws. 

In all steps of national import the king is to be conduct- 
ed by the direction of the parliament, his great national 
council — a council on whom it is equally incumbent to 
consult for the king with whom they are connected, and 
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for the people by whom they are delegated, and whom they 
represent Thus the king is, constitutionally, to be guided 
by the sense of the parliament, and the parliament alike is, 
constitutionally, to be guided by the general sense of the 
people. The two estates in parliament are the constituents 
of the king ; and the people, mediately or immediately, are 
the constituents of the two estates in parliament 

Now, while the three estates act distinctly within their 
respective departments, they affect, and are reciprocally 
afifected, by each other. This action and reaction produces 
that general and systematic control which, like conscience, 
pervades and superintends the whole, checking and pro- 
hibiting evil from every part of the constitution. And 
from this confinement of every part to the rule of right 
reason, ariseth the great law of liberty to all. 

For instance : — the king has the sole prerogative of mak* 
ing war, &c. ; but then the means are in the hands of the 
people and their representatives. 

Again — To the king is committed the whole execu- 
tive power ; but then the ministers of that power are 
accountable to a tribunal from which a criminal has no 
appeal or deliverance to look for. 

Again — To the king is committed the cognisance of all 
causes ; but should his judges or justiciaries pervert the 
rule of righteousness, an inquisition, impeachment, and 
trial impends, from whose judgment the judges cannot be 
exempted. 

Again — The king hath ^negative upon all bills, whereby 
his own prerogatives are guarded from invasion ; but should 
he refuse the royal assent to bills tending to the general 
good of the subject, the comnjons can also withhold their 
bills of assessment, or annex the rejected bills to their bill 
of aids, and they never failed to pass in such agreeable 
company. 

Lastly— To the king is committed the right of calling 
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the two estates to parliament ; but should he refuse so to call 
them, such a refusal would be deemed ** an abdication of 
the constitution ;" and no one need be told at this day, that 
** an abdication of the constitution is an abdication of the 
throne." 

Thus, while the king acts in consent with the parliament 
and his people, he is limitless, irresistible, omnipotent upon 
earth ; he is the free wielder of all the powers of a free and 
noble people' — a, king throned over all the kings of the 
children of men. But should he attempt to break bounds — 
should he cast for independence — he finds himself hedged 
in and straitened on every side — he finds himself aban- 
doned by all his powers^ and justly left to a state of utter 
impotence and inaction. 

Hence is imputed to the sovereign head, in the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, the high and divine attribute — 
the king can do no wrong ; for he is so circumscribed from 
•the possibility of transgression, that no wrong can be per- 
mitted to any king in the constitution. 

While the king ia thus controlled by the lords and the 
commons — ^while the lords are thus controlled by the com- 
mons and the king — ^and while the commons are thus 
controlled by the other two estates from attemlpting any 
thing to the prejudice of the general welfare; the three 
estates may be aptly compared to three pillars^ divided below 
at equidistant angles, but united and supported at top, merely 
by the bearing of each pillar against the others. Take but 
any one of these pillars away, and the other two must 
inevitably tumble. But while all act on each other, all are 
equally counteracted, and thereby affirm and establish the 
general frame. ' 

How deplorable then would it be, should this elaborate 
structure of our happy constitution, within the short period 
of a thousand years hence — possibly in half the time — 
fall a prey to effeminacy, pusillanimity, venality, arid seduc- 
tion ; like some ancient oak, the lord of the forest, to a pack 
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of viie worms that lay gnawing at the root; or, like Egypt, 
be contemptibly destroyed by *' Gee and locusts l'* 

Sbonid the morals of our constituents ever come to bo 
debauched, conaent, which is the salt of liberty, would then 
be corrupted, and no salt might be found wherewith it 
could be seasoned. Those who are inwardly the servants of 
sin, must be outwardly the servants of influence. Each man 
would then be as the IVqjan horae of old, and carry 
the enemies of bis country within his bosom. Our own 
appetites would then induce us to betray our own interests^ 
sttd state policy would seise us by the hftud of our lusts^ a»d 
lead us *' a willing sacrifice to our own perdition." 

Should it ever come to pass that corruption, Kke a dark 
and low-hung mist, should spread from man to man, and 
cover these laada-— should a general dissolution of manners 
prevail— Aouid vice be countenanced and communicated by 
the leaden of fashion-^^ould it come to be propagated by 
ministers among legislators, and by the legislators among 
their constituents — should guilt lift up its head without fear 
of reproach, and avow itself in the &ee of the sun, and laugh 
virtue out of countenanoe by force of numbers— should 
public duty turn public strumpet — should shops come to be 
advertised where men may dispose of their honour and 
honesty at so much per ell — should public markets be opened 
for the purchase of conscienoes, witib an ^ O yes i We bid 
most to those who set themselves, their trusty and their 
country^ to sale." If such a day, I say, should ever arrive, 
it would be doomsday indeed to tiie virtue, to the liberty, 
and constitution of these kingdoms 1 It would be the same 
to Great Britain as it would happen to the universe should 
the laws of cohesion cease to operate, and all the parts be 
dissipated, whose orderly oonnection now forms the beauty 
and common wealth of nature. Want of sanity in the 
materials can never be supplied by any art in the building. 
A constitution of public freemen can never consist of pri- 
vate constitutes. 
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CHAPTBR n. 

JjK litfle more tbaft & month, lUxrf made himself perfect 
master of the system of the British oonstitatioDy aod wrot« 
oommentB upon it much more volamiuoas than the text 
As he had lost his friend Ned, little Dioky Clement became 
the principal companion of his hoiurs of amusement, and 
Dicky with his good-will would never be from his he^ 

One morning as they strolled up the road, some distance 
from the town, Harry observed a crowd gathering &st oil 
the way, and hastened like others to see what was the 
matteCi 

' As soon as he arrived, he peroeived Mr. Gripe the con*- 
stable at the head of the posse^ with his painted staff of 
authority exalted in his hand. Pray, what are you about, 
tit. Constable? says E[arry.-^I am going, sur, to sake a 
robber who has taken shelter in yonder waste hoveL-^And 
whom did he rob }-^He robbed Mr. Niggards here^ that is 
to say, his boy here, of a sixpenny loa£ — Perhaps the man 
was hungry, said Harry, and had not wherewiUiai to buy 
one. Pray tell me, my lad, how the affiur was. 

Why, master, you must know as how Mr. N^ards^ my 
master here, sent me this morning to the town with a shil- 
ling to buy two sixpenny loaves. So, as I was coming 
back, I met an aUe-looking man, who made me alnid with 
his pale and meagre face.— My good boy, eays he^ will yon 
give me one of those loaves in charity ?-»^I dare not, sir, 
says I ; they are none of my own. — Here, says he, I will 
give you my hat for one of them ; but this I refused, as bis 
hat, to my thinking, was not worth a groat^-^Nay, says he, 
I must have one of the loaves, that is certain, for I have a 
wife and seven children all starving in yonder hovel, and 
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while there is bread in the world I cannot bat snatch a 
morsel for them. So, as I told you, I was frighted. I gave 
him one of the loaves without any more words, and away 
he run as fast as his legs could carry him ; but I followed 
him with my eye till I saw him safe lodged. 

Here Harry wiped his eye, and mused a while. Tell me 
truly now, my good boy, continued he, if both those loaves 
had been your own, would you willingly have given one of 
them to keep the poor man and his family from perishing ? 

I would, sir, said the lad, with a very good will. And, 
had I a sixpence of my own, I would have gone back with 
all my heart and have bought another loa£ But my 
master is a hard man, and so I was forced to tell him the 
truth. 

Here, my lad, says Harry ; here is a crown. Go back, 
buy two loaves for your master in place of the one he has 
lost, and keep the remaining four shillings to yourself for 
your trouble. You see, Mr. Constable, continued he, you 
never can make any thing like felony of this matter. The 
boy confesses that he gave the bread with a very good will, 
and that he would not have informed had it not been for 
fear of his master. 

It is very true, please your honour, replied Mr. Gripe ; 
I myself do pity the poor man from my heart, and will have 
nothing more to say in this business. 
- Stay a while, says Harry, perhaps we may find some 
further employment for you. I think I should know, the 
face of yonder man. Is not that the Niggards whom you 
had in custody the other day, and for whose deliverance I 
paid five-and-twenty pounds to his creditors? — The very 
man, sir, says Gfipe. 

Harry then put his hand in his pocket, and taking out a 
small scrip of parchment, exclaimed — I am glad of what 
you tell me, with all my heart ! Indeed, I did not like the 
looks of the man at the time, and that made me accept an 
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assignment of this action. Here, Mr. Gripe, take yoar 
prisoner again into custody in my name. Away with him to 
jail directly ! As the holy gospel has it: "He shall not depart 
thence till he has paid the utmost farthing/' No, no, Mr. 
Niggards ! I will not hear a word. Go and learn hencefor- 
ward to be merciful yourself, if you would look for any 
mercy from God or man. 

Dicky, my dear, go back again, says Harry ; our neiofh- 
bour Joseph here will see you safe home. I will not suffer 
any one to go in my company, for fear of putting the poor 
man or his family to shame. 

Harry had not advanced fifty paces toward the hovel, 
when his ears were struck with the sound of sudden and 
joint lamentation ; and turning, he perceived that the 
inquisitive crowd had gathered at his heels. — My friends, 
says he, I entreat, I beseech you to leave me for the present 
.1 would not choose any witnesses to what I am about. Pray, 
oblige me so far as to depart on your own occasions. 

Hereupon, being loth to offend him, they retired a few 
steps, and stood together aloof, attentive to the event of this 
imcommon adventure. 

Meanwhile the cry continued with a bitterness that 
thrilled through every nerve of our hero ; and, as he now 
approached the place, he did his utmost to restrain himself, 
and quell the feelings within him, and he drew his hat over 
his eyes to prevent the parties from seeing the emotion that 
they caused. 

The hovel was of mud walls, without any roofing ; but, 
as there was an opening where a door had once bet^n, Harry 
stole to the entrance, casting an under eye of observation 
about him. 

Hereupon a woman turned. She had been fearfully 
peering over the wall at the crowd which had not yet dis- 
persed ; but, having notice of Harry's entrance, she looked 
toward him, and dropped on her knees. 
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O sir I die cried, if you are the gentleman wbo owned the 
loa^ for Christ his sake I pray you to have mercj npon us ! 
Money, indeed, we have not ; but we have these shrede 
remaining, and we will strip ounselves of our coveriug to 
make you a recompense. Alas ! alas ! could we have 
guessed how my husband came by it, we would have 
famished a thousand times rather than touch a morsel. But 
he, dear good man, did it all for our siikes, for the sake of 
the heavy burden with which he is overladen. Ah, I would 
to heaven we were all dead, hanged, or drowned, out of fais: 
way ! He might then walk the world at large, and be 
happy, as he deservea. 

Here again she set up her wailing, which was accom* 
panied by her seven children, in such a woful concert as 
the heart of Harry could not sustain, neither su&r him 
for a season to interrupt or appease. 

At length he said with a faltering voioe--^Fray, be not 
alarmed, madam, for I discern that you are a gentlewoman^ 
though in .a very unhappy di^iise. The affair of the loaf 
is settled to your satisfaction ; and here are ten guineas, it 
is all that I have about me, and it is only to shew yoa for 
the present that you are not quite so friendless in the 
world as you thought Mean time I request that you will 
all come with me to Hampstead, where we will try to do 
something better for you. 

Hero the woman looked with an earnest and eager 
rapture at him. May Jesus Christ, she cried, be your 
portion, fair angel ! and he is already your portion ; he is 
seen in your sweet face^ and breaks out at your eyes in 
pity to poor sinners. 

Harry was now stepping forth, and the rest prepared to 
follow him ; when the poor man, who for shame had not 
yet uttered a syllable, gently stayed him at the opening. 
—Turn, generous master, said he ; pray turn, and hear a 
small apology for my transgression. I am a very unhappy 
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man, I have eeea better times ; but I am driven by cruel 
usage from house, and homie, and maintenance. I was 
going to London to apply to the law for relief when my 
youngest child, who was on the breast^ fell desperately sick 
about four days ago» As we had no money to hire lodging, 
and had be^ed the means of life for the two foregoing 
day^ we were compelled to take up with this shelterleis 
hoveL From hence I frequented the road, and for the 
three last days begged aa much as sustained us in coarse 
bread and water. But this morning my boy died, and his 
brothers and I, with our sticks and our hands, dug his 
grave that you see yonder, and I placed that flag over bim 
to preserve his tender limbs from the pigs and the hounds, 
till it may pleaaet heaven to allow me means to buiy him 
according to the holy rites of onr cbureh. This melaucholy 
office, sir, detained me so long, and exercise had made the 
appetites of my children so outrageous, that I was in a 
manner compelled to do what I did« As 1 had no coffin 
nor winding-sheel^ I took tlie waistcoat fiom my body, and 
wrapped it about my babe, and would willingly have 
wrapped him with my flesh and my bones^ that we might 
quietly have lain in one grave together. 

Harry answered not a word, but walking onward before 
his company, plentifully watered the ground with his tears 
as he passed ; while the poor man took his youngest son in 
his aims^ and the womim her yous^est daughter on her 
back, and thu% with a leisurely pace, they all arrived at 
Mr. Fenton's. 

The door being opened, Harry led his nine guests to the 
back parlour, where he iostantly ordered plenty of bread 
and butter and milk for the children, with cold meat, ale, 
and cakes, for the father and mother: and this was a 
matter too customary in this house to be any causa of 
wonder to any member of the family. 

As soon as they were refreshed, he took them all to his 
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wardrobe, where he oonstraiDed the parents to take of the 
very best things for themselves and their children ; and 
having so done he walked out, and left them to dresa 

Mr. Fenton was in his study, and had just finished a 
letter as Harry entered with a smiliog countenance. I 
have been very lucky this morning, sir, says he ; I think I 
have got the prettiest family of boys and girls that is to be 
found within five shires. — Do you know any thing about 
them, Harry t — Nothing further as yet, sir, than that they 
and their parents are exceeding poor, and have fallen, as 
they say, into great misfortunea The mother is a very 
handsome and genteel young woman, and the father a 
portly and very comely man, save that he has a large 
purple mark on the left side of his face. — A purple mark I 
cried Mr. Fenton, and started. Go, my dear, and bring 
that man to me directly. — Why, pray, sir, do you know 
him? — No, my love, I should not know him though he 
stood before me ; but I would give a thousand pounds that 
he may prove the man I mean, and that I shall discover 
on a short examination. 

By this time the father of our new family was dressed, 
and Harry, taking him by the hand, bade him be of good 
courage, and led him to his uncle. He bowed twice, and with 
an awful and timid respect, while Mr. Fenton rose and 
looked earnestly at him. I rejoice, sir, says he, to find 
that my son here has been of some little matter of use to 
you and your family. Pray, take a seat nearer to me, sir, 
if you please. He tells me you have met with misfortunes; 
I also have had my share. I think myself nearly of kin to 
the unhappy ; and you will singularly oblige me by as 
much of your story as you shall please to communicate. I 
am interested in it. 

I have nothing to conceal from your honour, answered 
the stranger. And I shall willingly give you an open and 
faithful narrative of my short but sad history. 
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My name is Giffard Homely. My father was a farmer 
in easy circumstaDces near Stratford. He bound me 
a;pprentice to a tanner, and, when my time was out, gave 
me a hundred and twenty pounds to set me up in my 
business. But, dying soon after, he bequeathed the bulk of 
his substance to my elder brother. 

Though my brother was a spendthrift, yet I loved him 
dearly, and, when his creditors fell upon him, I became his 
bail for two hundred pounds. Within a few months after 
he suddenly disappeared, and I never could learn further 
tidiogs concerning him. 

A writ was thereupon marked against me, and put into 
the hands of bailiffs. But liberty was precioua I left all 
my substance to the possession of my pursuers, and, passing 
at a great rate, I escaped into Lincolnshire. 

There I joined myself to Anthony Granger, the tanner. 
Independent of his trade, he held a very beautiful and 
well-parked farm under Sir Spranger Thornhill, the lord 
of the manor. And as I served him with great zeal, affec- 
tion, and application, his affairs prospered under my hands. 
. He had an only child, a very lovely girl, of about ten 
years of age ; her manners, like her countenance, were 
extremely engaging, and I took vast delight, at all leisure 
hours, in teaching her to read and write, and in diverting 
her with a variety of little plays and amusements. 

i had no intention, at that time, of gaining her 
young heart, but that happened to prove the miserable con- 
sequence ; and a heavy price it is that my poor dear girl 
has since paid for her affection. 

Year after year she now grew in stature, but much more 
in loveliness, at least in my eyes; and yet I flattered 
myself that I affected her merely for her own sake. I used 
to please myself with the prospect of her being advanced to 
high fortune : and I thought that I would willingly have 
given her up at the altar to some lord of the land. 
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Ooe twelfth night a parcel of young folks of us were 
diverting ourselves about the fire with several pastimes, and 
among the rest the play was introduced of, / love my hve 
with an A, became she ia amiable^ and so on through the 
alphabet. 

When it came to my Peggy's turn, she said-^I love my 
love with an jET, because he is very honesty and I never will 
hate him for his being homely. Aud this might have 
passed without any observ^ition, had she not cast a glance 
at me, and blushed exceedingly, which threw me also into 
equal confusion. 

As this was the first discovery that I made of her affec- 
tion, it also served to open my eyes to the strength of my 
own passion^ and this cost me many a sleepless night and 
aching heart I did not look Upon myself as a sufficient 
match for her ; I reflected that it would l>e very ungenerous 
to lessen the fortune or happiness of the girl that I loved ; 
and I resolved a hundred times to quit the country, thai 
my absence might cure both her and myself of our foolish 
foniineas for each other. But thou4h this was wha^ ray 
reason still prompted and approved, my heart still held me 
back, as it were, for a while longer when I was on the 
brink of departura 

Peggy was just arrived to her fifteenth year on the 24(th 
of April, and was elected by the neighbours to be queen of 
the following May, and to deliver the prizes to the victors 
at the wake. 

I had made a vow within myself to forsake her and the 
country the very day after her regency ; but, in the mean* 
while, I could not resist the temptation of showing my 
address before the queen of my wishes. 

Accordingly, on that day I entered the lists among the 
other young candidates. But I will not burden your 
honour with a particular detail of our insignificant contests. 
Tou have unquestionably been witness to the like on seve- 
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ral oocasioQt. It will be sufficient to inform you, that as I 
had the foitune to get the better at the xace and at 
wrestling, when I successively went to receive the respective 
prizes my Peggy's eyes danced, and her feet went pit-a-pat 
with joy, as I approached her. 

Cudgels came next in play, and a little stage of boards 
wafi erected for the purpose, that the spectators might see 
with the better advantage. I had long learned this art 
firom a famous master in Stratford ; and, as I was confident 
of my superiority, I hurt my rivals as little as possible, only 
just sufficient to make them acknowledge that they were 
foiled. 

At length one Hector Pluck, a butcher, mounted the 
stage* He had, it seems^ been quite an adept at this sport, 
and for ten foregoing years had carried off the prize in 
several neighbouring shires ; but he was now come to settle 
near Lincoln, and was to have been married the following 
day to a farmer's daughter, who was one of the fair specta- 
tors at the wake. 

The moment he assailed me, I perceived that hie passions 
were up, and that his eye was a plain interpreter of the 
deadliness of his heart* He fought cautiously, however, 
and kept on a watchful reserve ; and we had long attacked 
and defended, without any advantage on either part, when, 
with a motion and fury quick as lightning, he made a side* 
stroke at me, and aimed to cut me across the face with the 
point of his stick. This was a blow which I had not time 
to intercept, or even to see. The villain, however, hi^pily 
missed of his intention ; for his cudgel| being something 
advanced, only bruised my cheek, when instantly I gave 
him an exasperated stroke on the bead, and, cutting him in 
the skull, laid him sprawling on the stage, whereat all who 
knew me gave a great shout 

After some time be rose, and advancing a little toward 
me, he stretched out his left hand as if in token of recon- 
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ciliation; while, pulling out his butcher's knife from a 
sheath in his side-pocket, he with his right hand made a 
stab at my heart, and, suddenly leaping off the stage, 
attempted to escape. 

Immediately the blood poured from me in a stream, and 
ran along the boards. I found myself growing weak, and^ 
sitting down on the stage, I had the presence of mind to 
open my bosom, and, taking out my handkerchief, I held it 
to the wound. 

In the mean time the whole concourse was in an uproar. 
The cry went about that Giffard Homely was murdered I 
Oiffard Homely was killed ! My poor dear Peggy fell 
senseless from her throne, and was carried home in a fit. 
Several horsemen hasted away, of their own accord, for a 
surgeon ; and the butcher was pursued, knocked down, 
hard pinioned, and conveyed with following curses to the 
jail of Lincoln. 

Among others who came to condole with me, little 
Master Billy Thomhill, our landlord's son and heir, came 
running, and desired to be lifted upon the stage. 

As soon as he saw the blood, and how weak and pale I 
looked, he broke out into a passionate fit of tears — 
Giffard, my Giffard, my poor Giffard ! he cried ; I fear you 
are a dead man ! You will no more be my holiday-com- 
panion, Giffard ! Never more will you go a-birding with 
me, or set gins for the rabbits, or catch little fishes for me, 
or carry me on your back through the water, or in your 
arms over the mira Alack ! alack I what shall I do if I lose 
you, my poor Giffard I 

The surgeon came at full gallop. As soon as he had 
seen the greatness of the gash — Say your last prayer, my 
friend, he cried ; in a very few minutes you must be a dead 
man. But when he had probed the wound, his face turned 
to cheerfulness. A most wonderful escape, he cried ; the 
weapon has missed your vitals, and only glanced along the 
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rib. Be of good courage ; I engage, in a few weeks, to set 
you oace more upon your legs. 

Mean time my loving neighbours made a litter and bed 
for me of the tents and tent-poles, all strivit^g who should 
carry me, and all escorting me home. 

The good Mr. Qranger had been that day confined by a 
sprain in his ankle, and now sat weeping by his child, who 
fell out of one fainting fit into another, till she was told 
that I was brought home, and that the doctor had pro- 
nounced me out of danger. 

As soon as I was put to bed, and my kind attendants 
withdrawn, Mr. Qranger on a crutch came limping, and sat 
down by me. He had endeavoured to restrain his tears 
before the crowd ; but as soon as he was seated they broke 
out anew. . 

Giflfard, Gifiard I he cried ; my dear Peggy is very ill, 
and you are very ill ; and to lose you both at once would 
be hard upon me, indeed I 

Notwithstanding a short fever, the doctor happened to 
keep his promise, with the assistance of youth and a good 
habit, and I began to gather strength and recover apace. 

As soon as I was up and about, I observed that Miss 
Peggy seemed no longer desirous of restraining her kind 
looks or her kind offices ; and this gave me some concern, 
till I also observed that her father took no umbrage or no 
notice of it. 

One evening, as we sat over a tankard of October — 
Gifiard, says he bluntly, what would you think of my Peggy 
for a wife t — Nothing at all, sir, says I. I would not marry 
your daughter if she would have me to-morrow. — Pray, 
why so, Giffard ? Peggy is very pretty, and deserving, as I 
think, of as good a man as yoa — Her deservings, sir, said I, 
are my very objection ; I scarce know a man in the land 
who is deserving of her. — If that is the case, Giffiird, her 
hand is at your service, with all my heart — Oh, sir! I 
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replied, I hare no suitable fortune; but know you are 
pleased to bauter ; I am no match for hen — ^You are an 
industrious and a making young man, said he ; and such a 
one is richer in my eye than a spender with thousands. 
Beside, you are loving and good*natured, my son ; and I 
shall not lose my child by you, but gain' another child in 
you as dear to me as herself. 

Here I was so transported, so overpowered by the kind- 
ness of the dear good man, that I could not get out a 
syllable; but, sinking before him, I eagerly grasped his legs, 
and then his knees, and rising went oiit to vent my 
passion. 

In about a month after. Sir Spranger Thorahill and my 
young friend. Master William, bonoured our nuptials with 
their presence ; and all our kind neighbours came crowding 
to the solemnity, imd, by their joy, appeared to be parties 
to our union. 

For eight following years never was known a happier 
family. But about that time Sir Spranger Thernhill 
sickened and died, and was attended to the dark mansion 
of the bodies of his ancestors, by the greatest oonoourse of 
true mourners that ever was seen in the shire, all lamenting 
that goodness was not exempted from mortality^ 

Our dear father could never be said to hold up his bead 
from that day. He silently pined after his old friend and 
patron, Sir Spranger ; and all our cares and caresses were 
not able to withhold him fitnn following the same 
appointed track. 

Never, sure, was grief like mine and my Peggy'& In 
looking at each other we saw the loss that we had sustained ; 
and while we lay arm in arm, often, often have we watered 
the good man's memory with our tears^ 

Time, however, who has many severe sorrows in prospect^ 
helps to soften and lessen those that he brings in his tndn. 
An increasmg frtmily of children, sweetly tempered like 
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their motfadr, called for all mj ooneem ; ftod our young 
laadlord. Sir William, whenever he oame from college, uaed 
to make onr house his home, and take me with him wher- 
ever he went, till Lord Lechmore, his guaniian, took him 
from the university, and se&t him abroad, with a tutor and 
servants, on his tra?«l& 

As I had made considerable savings, and now looked to 
have a number of children to provide for, I resolved to 
realize all that I could for the poor things ; so I built a 
mdithouse and windmill, and planted a large orchard, with 
other profitable improvements, that cost me to the amount 
of about eight hundred pounda 

Whilst these things were in agitation, Sir Freestone 
Hardgrave, one of the knights for our shire, came into that 
part of the country. He had lately purchased a fine estate 
adjoining to the west side of my ooneem ; and was a man 
of vast opulence, but a stranger among us at that time. 

Though Sir Freestone was an old bachelor, and had one 
of the most remoraeless hearts that ever informed the shape 
of man, he had yet a pleasing aspect and insinuating 
address, and always applied those qualities to the purpose 
of betraying. Alas I l was informed, but too late, of his 
obaracter«--4iiat his avarice outgrew even the growth of his 
wealth ; and that bis desires increased in exact proportion 
as age happened to deduct from his ability to gratify them. 

Unhappily he cast a greedy eye at my little fitrm. Like 
another lordly Ahab, he coveted the vineyard of poor 
Ifaboth; and at length compassed his ends by means 
equally iniquitous. 

When he proposed to give me more than value for it, I 
answered that I myself had taken a fancy to it, for the sake 
of the dear man who had given it to me in trust for his 
child and ber posterity, and that I would not part with it 
for twenty times an equivalent With this, however, he 
idid not appear ia the least disconcerted ; but said that he 
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esteemed and affected me the more for my gratitude to the 
memory of my old benefactor. 

I was afterwards told, and learned by dear experience^ 
that he never pardoned an offence, nor even a disappoint- 
ment ; but nothing of this appeared for the present He 
visited — made it his business to meet me in several places- 
sought and seemed quite desirous of cultivating an acquain- 
tance with me— did me many little friendly offices with my 
richer neighbours — condescended to toy with my little ones 
— appeared to take a huge liking to my two eldest boys — 
stood godfather to my little girl that is now in her mother's 
arms — said he wondered how I contrived to maintain so 
numerous a family upon such slender means — and promised 
to procure me a beneficial post in the collection of the 
eustoma 

After a course of such specious kindnesses^ and while my 
heart glowed with gratitude, in the recollection of his favours 
both passed and proposed, he came to my house in a mighty 
hurry. My dear Homely, says he, I have just struck up a 
most advantageous bargain with our neighbour, Squire 
SpendalL But he wants the money immediately — I have 
not the whole about me ; and yet, if I do not pay him down 
directly, some cursed disappointment may intervene. Do 
run and bring me all that you have quickly. I will repay 
you within two or three days at farthest. 

Here I hasted with joy to the corner where I had depo- 
sited my cash, as well for payment of rent as another little 
matter that I had in my eye ; and, bringing out a leathern 
bag, I laid it on the table. There, sir, said I, are two hun- 
dred and thirty guineas ; take but the trouble to count 
them out, and give me a short acknowledgment. No, said 
he, my dear Homely, never heed it for the present, I will 
be back with you the moment I have paid the purchase ; 
and so sayings he caught up the bag and huddled away as 
fast as his old legs could scamper, while I sat still through 
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astoQishmeat^ my heart misgiving me at the time, as if it 
foreboded the mischiefs that were to follow. 

I waited with great anxiety for his return till erening, 
when^fhastening to his lodge, I was there informed that he 
had set oat for London five hours before. This threw me 
into a panic, though not altogether without a mixture of 
hope, and so I waited till the three days of his promise 
should expire. Mr. Snack then came to me and demanded 
the rent. He was a Lincoln attorney, whom Lord Lech- 
more had lately preferred to the care of my landlord's con- 
cerns, upon the death of Mr. Elindly, the good old agent. I 
told him ingeniously how matters had happened, and said I 
would hurry to London and bring back the money directly. 

Accordingly I posted away, and rested not till I arrived 
at the great city. .There, for seven days successively, I 
besieged the doors of Sir Freestone, hourly knocking and 
requesting to be admitted to his presence; but he was 
either not up, or just gone out, or had company with him, 
or was just then very busy, and not to be spoken to, and so 
fortL 

At length, whein he found that I would not quit his house 
without an answer, he ordered me before him. His chariot 
waited at the gat6, and he stood dressed in the hall. As I 
approached, and bowed with the respect and mortified air of a 
petitioner, he put on a look of the most strange and auda- 
cious effrontery I ever beheld. — Who are you, friend, said he, 
and what may your business be with me ? — I am come, and 
it please your honour, humbly to tell you that I am called 
upon for my rent ; and to beseech your honour to restore 
me the two hundred and thirty pieces you had from me the 
other day. — Here, says he to his servants, this must be some 
desperado who is come to rob me in broad day, and in the 
middle of my own people. The fellow says I owe him 
money : I know not that I ever saw his face before. I 
desire that you will not suffer such a dangerous villain to 

VOL. n. G 
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enter my doors anj mora. And fio sajing, out he stepped^ 
and away he drove, 

O, sirs, how I WAS rtruck to the heart at that ingtant ! 
I sneaked ooty scMree half alive, not remembBring where I 
was, or whither I was to go. Alas ! I was far from making 
the speed hack again that I had done in going- I knew 
not how to shew mj &ee to my Veggj or her dear little 
ones, whom I had plundered and stripped ^ef their substance, 
by stupidly surrendering it witiiout witnesses^ or a single 
Uoe whereby I might reclaim it. At length I got home, 
if heme it might be called, that diad then nothing in it, or' 
at least Bothing for tne. 

Mr. Snack had taken the advantage of my absence to 
possess himsdf of my farm, and of aU that I was worth. 
Under odour of distraining for rent, he had seized every 
thing, even 4;he beds whereon my wife and children lay, 
with all tiieir wearing apparel, save what they had on their 
backs. The bill of appraisement^ which I have here, comes 
to upward of six hundred pounds ; but when the cattle 
and other effects were set up to sale, the auctioneer and 
bidders proved of Mr. Snack's providing ; all were intimi- 
dated from offering any thing save those who offered in 
trust for this diaritable agent, and the whole of n^ sub- 
stance we^t off within the value 'of one year's rent, being 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

Never ! -exclaimed Mr. Fenton ; never did I hear of so 
barefaced and daring a violation of aU laws^ divine and 
human, and that too under sanction of the most perfect 
system of law that ever was firamed. But what will not 
power effect, when unrestrained by conscience, when 
prompted by avarice, and abetted by cunning? — ^And is 
there no remedy, sir ? cried out our hero. — ^None that I know 
of, tny Harry, save where power opposes power in favour 
of weakness^ or wealth opposes wealth in favour of poverty. 
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Bat ve will see what maj he doae. Meanwhile let Mr. 
Homely piroceed in his oaoatiTe. 

When my CAoiily, cojitssuied Hooiely, were thua tamed 
out 9( doors, an old follower made way for them in his own 
cottage, and retired with his wife and daughter to a cow* 
house hard by. Meanwhile my loving neighbours aopplied 
them with sufficient bedding, and daily kept them in 
victuals^ even more than they oould aat. 

While I went alowly to see them, stopfHng and ttuming 
every minute toward our old habitation, all the horrors of 
our situation flew npbraidingly in my face, and I aooused 
myself as the robber and murderor of eight penK«s, for any 
one of whom I would have spent my lifo. 

When I stooped to enter their lowly roof, all trembling 
and sick at heart, I expected to meet nothing bat &oes of 
aversion .and expressions of repnoadi ; bat when they all 
set up a shout of joy at my ^)pearencey wheis^ they all 
CEowded claaping and dinging about me, the violence and 
distraction of my inwand ecnotbn deprived me of senaati^, 
and I swooned away. 

When J revived, I cast a look about me, and perceived 
that their grief had been as extreme as l^eir joy was at 
my arrival. Ah, my Peggy I I cried, how have I undone 
you 1 By you I got all my possessions, and, in return, I 
have deprived you of all that you poseeesed. You were 
every blessing to me^ and I hare repaid you with nothing, 
but misery and ruin. 

Do not be concerned, my love, said she, nor repine at 
the consequences of your own goodness and honesty. Yoii 
are not as God to see into all hearts ; the wisest may be 
deceived ; and the best, as I believe, are the most subject 
to be imposed upon. Common charity must have supposed 
that there could not be such a soul as Sir Freestone upon 
earth* But be of good courage, my husband, I have good 
news for you ; I dreamed that our dear father appeared to 
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me last night Do not be disheartened, my child, says he ; 
bear the cross that is laid upon you with a cheerful and 
free will, and all shall be restored to you sevenfold upon 
earth, and seventynseven fold in the life that has no 
ending. 

When I found that my Peggy, instead of distaste and 
upbraiding, had nothing but love in her looks, and conso- 
lation in her expressions^ I folded her to my bosom, and to 
my soul that went to meet her, and I would willingly have 
made her one with my own being. 

My neighbours were not as birds of the season; they 
neither despised nor forsook me because of my poverty. 
They came crowding to condole with me ; they advised me 
to apply to the law against Sir Freestone and attorney 
Snack ; and they offered to contribute towards my journey. 
They also joined in this written testimony of my character, 
and prosperous circumstances, before Snack made his 
seizure; and two of them have witnessed, in this bit of 
paper, that when the alarm came of Mr. Kindly's death, 
and of a strange agent being put in his room, they heard me 
say that I did not matter the worst he could do, and saw 
me count down twenty pieces over and above my yearns 
rent. 

The late frights and fatigues which Peggy underwent 
during Snack's operations, together with her extremes of 
joy on my return, and of grief at the fit into which I had 
fallen, hastened on her labour, and she was delivered before 
her time of that weakly Uttle babe whom I buried this 
morning. 

Within six weeks after her childbirth we prepared for 
our journey. Our neighbours, like the good Samaritan, 
had compassion upon him who fell among the thieves. 
They made me up a purse of thirty-five pounds, and 
promised to contribute further toward the carrying on of 
my suit. 
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- We travelled happily, by easy joutneys of a few miles a 
day, till| nine days ago, we reached a small village the 
other side of St Alban^s ; there we took up our rest for the 
night at a house that had no sign, but let occasional 
lodgings, and sold bread and small beer. 

As I desired a separate apartment for ourselves, we were 
put into a kind of waste room, that had no fastening to the 
door except a latch. After a slender supper we lay down 
to sleep, and I stuffed my breeches close under my head 
with all possible caution. We had made an extraordinary 
journey that day, and I was particularly fatigued by carrying 
several of my tired children successively in my arms, so 
that we all slept but too soundly ; and, when I awoke in the 
morning, neither money nor breeches were to be found. 

Such a loss, at another time, would have been as nothing 
to me ; but, in our present circumstances, it was a repetition 
and doubling of all that we had lost before. I instantly 
summoned the people of the house, and in a good deal of 
warmth charged our landlord with the felony, telling him 
that I had been robbed of above thirty-three pounds^ 
Why, master, says he, I know nothing to the contrary ; but 
it would be very hard indeed if I was to be answerable for 
the honesty of every one who goes this road. If you had 
given your money in charge to me, I would have been 
acGOimtable for it. I believe, by the grief you are in, that 
you must have been losers: I will therefore forgive you 
your reckoning, and give you a pair of breeches of my own 
into the bargain; but this is all I will do till the law 
forces me. 

As there was no remedy, at least for the present, I 
accepted his overture, and set out. But, sir! it is 
impossible to describe the horrors of my soul as I silently 
stepped along, casting an eye of mingled pity and despair 
upon my children. I cursed in secret my own existence, 
9sxd wished for some sudden thunderbolt to crush me into 
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nothing. AH trtttt in Q6d, (X bfe pYovidetiee, had now 
wholly fotfiakdn me, floid I looked apoti him at neglectifig 
ftU other objeets of his wrath, and exerting bia o&mipoteikce 
against tne and mine alone. 

Peggy* ^ I suppose, perceived how it was with me, and 
kept behind a while, that she might gi^e way to the present 
tumult and distemper of my mind. At length, hoping to 
administer some matter of comfort to me, she came np, and 
silently put a few shillings into my hand, saying— Oonrage, 
my dear hnsband, all cannot be lost while we have a God 
who is infinitely rich to depend upon.— Ah ! said I, these are 
the fruits of your dreams, these are yomr promised blessings 
that heaven had in store for Qs.-^And still has in store, she 
replied ; the same hand that holds the rod, liolds the com- 
forting staff also.*-Tell me not of comfort, I cried ; I see that 
the face of God is set in blackness and blasting against me. 
£ut for me it matters not, had he not taken me at an 
advantage. He sees that I have eight lives, all dearer than 
my own, and he is determined to kill me in every one of 
them. 

Do not cast from you, my love, she said, the only crutch 
that the world and the wretched have to rest upon. God is 
pleased, perhaps, to take all human means from us, that he 
may shew forth the wonders of his power in our relief. 
While any other hope is left, we are apt to trust to that 
hope, and we look not toward the secret hand by which we 
are fed and supported ; but when all is lost, all gone, when 
no other stay is left, should sudden mercy come upon us, 
our comforter then becomes visible, he stands revealed 
in his greatness and glory before us, and we are compelled 
to cry out, with unbelieving Thomas— My Lord and my 
God! 

Though these pious expostulations of my dearly beloved 
preacher had little influence at the time for appeasing my 
own passions, I was yet pleased that my Peggy had her 
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secret consolation^ but little imagined that her prophecy 
approached so near to its compIelioD. 

For two days we held on, living on sueh biisad and milk 
as we Could purchase at the cottages that had the charity to 
receive us. But my boy who was on the breast grew 
exceedingly sick ; so we were obliged to shorten our journeys 
for the two succeeding days, partly begging, and partly pay- 
ing for such victuals as we could procura Toward evening 
we came within sight of this town. Our litCle mon^ was 
quite exhausted, and our child grown too ill to bear 
further fjravel ; so I looked about, and perceived some 
roofless walls that stood off from the highway, and thither 
we turned and took up our bleak abode. 

For the three following days I frequented the road, and 
by begging procured what scantily kept my &mily from 
perishing I Meantime my spirit was tamed and subdued 
by the habit of mortification, and I looked up to heaven, 
and cried — Pardon, pardon, O my Ood ! the offences and 
blasphemies of my murmurings against you I You formerly 
blessed me with an over^abundance of blessings, and that, 
too, for a long season ; and, as Job justly says, Shall we 
receive good at the hand of Ood, and shall we not receive 
evil ? O Friend and Saviour of sinners I if thou lovest 
whom thou chastenest, and receiTest those whom thou dost 
scourge, when death shall have put a period to the suffer- 
ings of mortality, may I not humbly look to find grace at 
the footstool of the throne of thy mercy 7 

At length our child died this morning, and we buried 
him in our hovel, and watered his grave with the tears that 
we shed for him, and for each otbtt. The rest, sir, you 
know, till this angel of Ood was sent to accomplish the 
prediction of my Pteggy in all its fuhiess. 

Here Homely concluded ; and after a pause and a deep 
sigh Mr. Fenton demanded : — Have you told me the whole 
^f your history, Mr. Homely t-<^I have so, please your 
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honour, through every particular of any signification. — I atfi 
sorry for it. Pray think again. Did you never meet with 
any adventure that is yet unrecited ? Did you never save 
any person at your own peril ? — No, sir. O, now I recollect 1 
Some two or three and twenty years ago, as I fled from 
the bailifib who pursued me, as I told you, for the bail of 
my brother, I came to the river Avon ; the flood was great 
and rapid after the late rains, and I thought of looking for 
a place of smoother water for my passage, when a gentleman 
and lady, attended by a train of servants, came riding along 
the banks. As they rode, chatting and laughing, a fowler, 
who was concealed in a copse just at hand, let fly at a bird, 
whereupon the fiery horse that the gentleman was on took 
fright, and, with a bound, suddenly plunged into the cur- 
rent, whereat the lady gave a loud shriek, and fell senseless 
to the ground. The horse rose without his rider, and swam 
down the stream. Soon after the rider appeared, and the 
attendants were divided between their care of the lady and 
their lamentations for their master on the edge of the bank. 
Then, seeing no other help, my heart smote me, and I cast 
myself in without reflection. I kept aloof, however, for fear 
he should grapple at me, and sink us both together ; so I 
supported and shoved him before me toward land^ till, 
having reached the bank, I laid hold on it with one hand, 
and with the other raised him up within the reach of his 
servants, who had stretched themselves flat upon the brink 
to receive him ; then, being already drenched, and having 
nothing further to do, I turned and swam over, and so made 
my escape. 

• Did you ask the name of the party whom you saved in 
the manner you say ? — No, truly, sir, there was no leisure 
for such an inquiry. — ^Why did you not wait for the recom- 
pense that was so justly your due for so great a deliverance ? 
— Becompense 1 Please your honour, I could have done no 
less for the beggar that begs at the comer. 
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: Noble, noble fellow I exclaimed Mr. Fenton ; I am he — 
I am he whom you saved that day, my brother I And so 
sayings he arose and caught Homely in his arms, and 
pressed and pressed him over again to his bosom ; while 
Harry, all impatient, seized hold of Homely also, and 
straggled hard to get him to himself from his father. 

When they were something composed, and all again 
seated — Ah^ Homely I says Mr. Fenton, I have sent and 
made many inquiries after you, but not for many years after 
the day in which you saved me, I hated, I lothed you, for 
having prolonged my life to such a misery as no other man 
ever endured. Oh, that lady ! that lady ! — But no matter 
for the present (and, so saying, he wiped the swelling tear 
from his eye). Tell me, Homely — ^that devil, Sir> Freestone 
— I am not of a malicious temper, and yet I wish for 
nothing more than full vengeance on his head. Don^t you 
believe that he went to you with a felonious intention of 
defrauding you of your property ? — Believe it, sir I I can 
swear it. The circumstances, and their 'consequences, are 
full evidence thereof. 

Yery well, said Mr. Fenton, though we may not be able 
to carry a civil action against him, we may assail him with 
better advantage in a criminal way. I will draw up and 
take your deposition myself; and, to-morrow, I will send 
you with a note to Lord Portland^ where more may be done 
for you, my Homely, than you think. 

In the mean time, you and your family shall take up your 
abode in the back part of my house, and from thence you 
shall not depart till, as your Peggy's dream has it, all your 
losses shall be restored to you sevenfold upon earth ; what 
your portion may be in heaven must be your own care^ and 
may the Spirit of grace guide you in the way you 
should go t 

Eariy the next morning Mr. Fenton sent Homely to 
Iiondon with his deposition and several papers, accompanied 
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by a letter from himself to Lord Portland In the evenmg 
Homely returned, and, ettterkig with a face of triampb, hei 
seized Mn Fenton's hasidy and eagerly kissing it — Blessed, 
blessed be the liand, he med^ that hath the power of Ood 
among men for good worka When I sent in your honoiur'a 
letter I was not detained a momrent His lordship made 
me sit down, perused my papefrs with attention, questioned 
me on the particulars, grew inflamed against Sir Freestone, 
and gave him two or three hearty curses for an execrabU 
viUam. He then called a gentleman to him who was in 
waiting, and ordered an attachment to be instantly issued 
against the knight It was accordingly executed upon him, 
and he now lies in Newgate. — God be praised I said Mr. 
Fenton ; so far there is equity still extant upon earth. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that Mr. Fenlon's fieimily 
were immoderately fond of those whose father had saved 
the life of their most dear master. Mr. Clement, in parti* 
cular, took pains and pleasure in forwarding the boys in 
their letters ; and' Mra Clement passed most of her time 
very happily with Peggy and her little girla 

Frank, the butler, had been abroad upon an expedition 
at the time that Mr. Homely 's family arrived, and did not 
return till Homely had come back from Lord Portland^a 
He was then informed, with joy, of the guests th^ had 
got ; and he waited with impatience till the man he longed 
to see should come out from his master. As soon as he 
appeared he catched one of his hMids in both of his, and 
looking lovingly at him, cried — Do I once mere behold 
that happy face, Mr. Homely ? I was the man to whose 
hands you delivered my precious lord fr<»n the devouring 
of the floods. Gladly, Heaven knows I would I have sacri- 
ficed my own life for the salvaticm of his. Bttt> alas I I had 
no skill in contending with the waters, and the sure loss of 
my own life would not have given thd smallest chance for 
the recovery of my master. Ton are the persoa, Mk» 
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Homelj^ to whom God oommitted that bleasad taak and 
trast ; and Mr. James^ aad I, and ail of !t% bave agreed to 
moke ap a hundred pounds a^pieee for your obildren, in 
acknowledgmeot of the benefit yoa did us on tbat day. 

Here Homely took Frank very affectionately into bis 
anaS) and with a faltering voice said— ybur oCfer, nr, is 
dear, very dear indeed, unto me, as it is a proof of that 
lote whidi you all so warmly bear to our common lord and 
master. If there is amy occasion, I will not refuse this 
extraordinaiy instance of your benevolence; bnt our 
master's influence and bounty are doing mneh in my behalf ? 
andy in the mean time, I will take it as a very particular 
favour, if you will be pleased to introduce me to my fellow- 
servants of this house. 

Within the IbUowing fortnight, a servant in a rich livery 
came on a foaming horse, and, delivering a letter at the 
door, rode away directly. The letter ran thus :-^ 

'^ To HfiKEY Fenton, Escj. 

^* Dear Sir, — The trial of our re<areant knigbt is at hand ; 
and, if you insist upon it, shall be prosecuted to the utmost 
extent. of our law& The . wretch, indeed, deserves to be 
gibbeted But he has relations of worth and consideration 
among usi They have besought me to shield them from 
shame on this occasion ; and I join them in requesting you 
to accept the enclosed order for three thousand pounds in 
£ftVour of your client, together with his farm and effects, 
which attorney Snack shall immediately restora 

^' Let me me have your answer within three days ; and 
believe me^-Tour true, as well as obliged' servant, 

*' POETLANB." 

The day following Mr« Fenton sent TSaxry in his chariot^ 
attended by Mn Jamed and two servants in Every, to retora 
adLnowledgmemts to the favourite c^ the king. 
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. Lord Portland received our hero with pleasure and 
surprise equally evident in his countenance. As he piqued 
himself on being one of the finest personages in the nation, 
he secretly respected his own resemblance in another. 

After a few mutual compliments, and some occasional 
discourse, the earl told Harry that he must take a private 
dinner with him. — ^We are quite alone, says he, only two 
viscounts, a baronet, and four or five gentlemen of the 
ministerial quill. — Pray, my lord, said Harry smiling^ is a 
dinner the whole of their pension ? — ^Not so, sir, I confess ; 
they are the Swiss of the lettered world, and fight for 
pay. They were formerly of the opposite junto^ but they 
have changed their opinions along with their party; 
and our honour obliges us to give them at least as much 
in the cause of the crown, as they formerly got in the 
cause of the populace. — ^I doubt, my lord, returned Harry, 
that their silence would answer your ends full as well 
as their oratory, unless your treasury could hold out in 
bribing people to read also. — ^Yery pleasantly severe, indeed, 
repUed the laughing earL But come, the bell calls us to 
dinner. 

When dinner was over, and cheerfulness circulated with 
the bottle — ^I would give a good deal to know, Mr. Harry, 
said the earl, what you and your father think of his 
majesty and his ministers ? — Should I speak my downright 
sentiments, my lord, answered Harry, in some things I 
might offend, and in others appear to flatter. — 0, you 
cannot offend in the least, cried the earl ; we are daily 
accustomed to be told of all the faults whereof we are, or 
may be, or might have been guilty ; and, as to flattery, you 
know it is the food of us courtiera — Why, my lord, you 
want no champion for the present, said Harry: you are all, 
as I perceive, on one side of the question ; and if some one 
does not appear, however impotent, to oppose you, the 
shuttlecock of conversation may fall to the ground. — Right, 
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v^iy right, my sweet fellow, rejoined his lordship ; proceed^ 
you shall have nothing but fair-play, I promise you. 

To be serious then, said Harry, my father thinks, in the 
first place (for I have no manner of skill in such matters)-* 
he thinks, I say, that his majesty is one of the greatest 
warriors and one of the wisest statesmen that ever existed. 
He thinks, however, that he has attachments and views 
that look something further than the mere interests of the 
people by whom he has been elected ; but he says that 
those views ought, in a measure, to be indulged in return 
for the very great benefits that he has done us. He is 
therefore grieved to find, that his majesty has met with 
so much reluctance and coldness from a nation so obliged. 

You are a darling of a politician I exclaimed the earl ; 
but we Will not thank you for your compliments till we 
know what you have further to object against us. 

My father admits, my. lord, that his majesty and his 
ministers have re-established and exhibited, in a £gdr and 
open light, the most glorious constitution that ever was 
constructed. But then he apprehends that you are begin* 
ning to sap the foundations of the pile that you yourselves 
erected. 

As how, my dear young mentor ? — By being over boun- 
teous in paying former friends, and by being still more 
profuse in procuring new adherents. — Child of honour! 
cried the earl, another less elegant than yourself Would 
have said, that we are sapping the constitution by briery 
and corruption. You have indeed, my Harry, delicately 
tempered your admonitions — even like the cup of life — the 
sweets with the bitters. But what say you, gentlemen, 
shall a babe lately from the breast bear away the whole 
palm from people grown grey in politics ? 

The young gentleman, says Mr. Yeer (the principal of 
the court writers), talks wonderfully for one not versed in 
the subject of which he treats. The people of England are 
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Atupidlj proud and licentiiRudy nngovenMe ; tbej txe tibd 
most ignoraaty «iid jret motat otNrtiaate, of any people tipoo 
cortL It is only by their being eelfiib that diey become 
in any dagree managaabla If their vmees -were not bough t, 
they would either give them to pencMW of their own stupid 
cast, unknowing in our laws or our constitution, or to men 
of antimociarehal and republican spirit, who would be pelr- 
petually putting rubs before the wheels of good government. 

I never knew tiH now, sir, returned Harry, that, in order 
to make people true to thw country and their king— ^faat 
is, in order to loahe men honestr^it was necessary to corrupt 
them. But I have still good hopes that tlie picture whi^ 
you have dranm of our governors is not altogether a just one. 

Governors ! cries Yeer, I spoke not a word of governors. 
— ^You fi|)oke of the people, sir, stq^s fibutry, and they, as I 
take it, are our governors.' — The people our governors 1 this 
is the most wonderful and the newest doctrine that ever I 
heard.-*-*-A doctrine even as old as ihe constitution, rejoins 
Harry. They are iiu>t only our governors, but more shao* 
lutely so than any so styled. His lordship is the only man 
in company whose person, in some instances, is exempt 
from their jurisdiction ; but his property remains still sub* 
}ected to their decisiim. 

No law can be made in Britain but by the people in tlfteir 
proxies ; and, when those laws are made, the people are 
again constituted the judges thereof on ikiwjurff-tr^unais^ 
through their respective shires ; as also judges of Cacts and 
rights, whether civil or criminal, throughout the realm. 

Thus their privilege of making laws for themselves in 
PAHUAMBa^T, and of judging of the said laws (when made) 
on Ju£l£3, composes, as it w«re, a rudder, whereby the 
people are admitted (gloriously) to steer the vessel of their 
own commonwealth* 

Would it not be a pity, then, that so great a people 
should be no other than such as Mr. Veer has described 
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ihem-na paecel of i^(N»Bi» Uoe&tiottfl, Aelfish^ bafie, y^md 
pvostitates, anenlightened bjr reaaoD, Mtd umoAueoced by 
o(MS6cienoe{ 

If ikey sbould be mdueed — if it is possible, I eay, that 
tiiejflhoiaM ever be redneed — to so wteryvile and deplorable 
a state, it can only be by the very measiu:^ that Mr. Yeer 
bas reeommended. The isharacter, as ye know, of a certain 
old tempter is not ovier amiahde, and I ^uld be sorry that 
any vbom I love and respect should follow in his steps. 

And now, gentdemen, take the aigament home to your* 
sehes. The people hare the disposal 'of our lives, liberties, 
and properties. Which of you, then, would like to have 
life itself, and all that is valuable in it, at the ;arbitration of 
a pack of wretches, who, being wholly selfish, can have no 
kindred feeliaigs or compassion for you ? who, being them- 
selves devoid of honour and equity, cannot judge according 
(o the one or the other ; who, being zdready aocasiomed to 
influence and prostitution, have their ears and hands open 
to all who would whisper or bribe them io your prejudice ? 

I, as a fool, gentlemen, utter the dictates of wisdom; for 
I speak the sentiments of a much wiser and much better 
man than myself. Should a general corruption take place 
in the land, adieu to all virtue ; adieu to humanity, and all 
sodal connections ! — all reason and law, all conscience and 
magistracy, all public and private weal, mist vanish or 
be confounded in one chaos together. And from hence it 
is self-evident, that he who debauches the morals of the 
least of his majesty's subjects, is an enemy to his king, to 
his country, and mankind. 

I protest, said his lordship, witii some little oonfusion, I 
never beheld this matter in the same light before ; but I 
shall take cane to inspect and examine it at better leisure. 

Here the company rose to separate, when Harry, stepping 
towards Yeer with an affectionate pleasantry in his coun- 
tenance — Mr. Veer, says he, I fear I have misbehaved a 
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little to-day ; I am naturally warm, and am apt to be too 
much 80 on particular subject& — 0^ sir ! says Yeer, I am 
an old prize-fighter^ and accustomed to cuts ; but I now 
know my man, and shall hereafter avoid engaging, or keep 
barely on the defensive ; do me the honour, however, as 
old combatants were wont, to shake hands at parting, in 
token of hearts free from malice. — In the contest of love, 
Mr. Veer, you never shall foil me, cried Harry. 

Kow, my lord, if you have any commands for my £gither, 
pray, let me have the pleasure of being your messenger. — 
Upon my honour, my dear boy — and that jis the oath of a 
lord — ^you shall not part from me for this night at least — 
My father, sir, will be uneasy. — I will despatch one to him 
directly. I have particular designs upon you; you must 
go with me to the levea I cannot refuse myself the plea- 
sure of introducing you to his majesty; I expect to get 
credit by you.^I raUier fear, my lord, that I may do you 
some disgrace. 

O ! cried the earl, you think you are not fine enough I 
Why, truly, you will see folks there of much more illustrious 
attire. But let others disgrace their ornaments; be you 
humbly content, my child, with adorning your dress. 
Harry blushed and bowed. 

When they arrived at court, the earl left his young friend 
a while in the levee-room, and went to impart some matters 
to the king in his closet 

While our hero stood in the crowd, some one came and 
pinned a paper to his back, whereon was written in capital 
letters— THE FOOL. 

However, it did not remain long enough to do him much 
disgrace. A young gentleman, of a graceful figure aud 
very amiable aspect, pressed close behind Harry, and gently 
stole the writing away ; then, taking him by the hand, 
requested to speak with him apart. 
; I wonder, sir, said the stranger, who it was that could be 
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SO malicioas, or so base, as to fasten this title on your back ; 
I am certain he must never have seen your &ce. — O^ sir ! 
said Harry, blushing and smiling together, this must have 
been the office of some old acquaintance ; it is the title to 
which I have been accustomed from my infancy^ and I am 
well contented to carry it with me to the grave. I am 
much aflfected, sir, however, by this uncommon instance of 
humanity to an unknown ; pray, add to the obligation, by 
letting me know to whom it is that I am so endearingly 
bound. 

My name, sir, is ThomhilL I am just arrived from my 
travels ; and I would willingly go my long journey over 
again to become just such another fool as you ara 

Harry seized him by the hand, and gave him at once the 
squeeze and the look of love. — Sir William Thornhill, I 
presume f — ^The same, my dear sir. — I have been enamoured 
of your character before I saw you, Sir William. — My name 
is Biirry Fenton ; I live on Hampstead-bill ; I see that 
your pleasure lies in communicating pleasure. I am there- 
fore persuaded you will, indulge me with a call at some 
leisure hour.^I will not defer that advantage a single day. 
— I shall have the longings of a lover till you arrive. 

Here the king entered, and all converse was broken off. 
Lord Portland, looking about, discovered Harry, and, taking 
him by the hand, led him up, and left him standing before 
his majesty. Then approaching the royal ear — May it 
please you,, sire, says he ; this is the son of the gentleman 
who advanced us two hundred thousand pounds on our ex- 
pedition from Holland. 

The King turned to Harry with a solemn and piercing 
look ; and, having eyed him for some time, he again turned 
to the earl, and cried — ^Ay, Portland, this is something ; 
this, indeed, is a gem fit to set in .the crown of a monarch. 
He then reached forth his hand, and, while our hero stooped 
to kiss it, he pressed Harry's shoulder with his other hand. 

VOL. IL H 
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"' M; dear gbild, md the king, we are much obliged to 
your father. You, by iuheritauce, are attached io our 
crowUy aud you may justly demand wh^ver we can be- 
stow.— ^We bumbly thank your majesty, answered Hany ; 
we only claim the priyilege o£ serving you with aU our 
hearts and all our powers. 

Which would you choose, the army or the court? In- 
deed, I should best like to have you about my own person.-— 
That is the pitch to which I aspire, answered Harry, aa 
soon as I am capable of so high a duty. 

But why have you been such a stranger ? said the king ; 
bad we seen you before, I think we should not have forgot 
you. — sire ! said Harry ,^ I am but as a bird &om the nest, 
and this is the first of my unfledged excursians.--^If a bird, 
cried the king, iA must be a young eagle.— Not so^ sire, 
answered Harry ; I should then, better support the bright^ 
ness of the sun that is now before me.-^I would give one 
of my kingdoms that you were my son I — I am already one 
of the millions of happy sons and daughters who have the 
glory of calling you their royal father. 

So saying, our hero bowed twice,, and drew back ; while 
the king looked toward him in silence and wonder. 
I After some talk with his courtiers, his majesfy retired. 
And Lord Portland took Harry, and was followed by a 
number of the young gentry, to the ball-^room. 

There the queen, at the upper end, was seated under a 
canopy, her maids of honour attending, and two brilliant 
ranges of foreign and Britidbt ladies were seated on either 
hand. 

The earl gave a whisper to the master of the ceremonies, 
and he immediately led Harry up to the presence, where 
he had the honour of kissing Queen Mary's &ir hand. 

After some whispering chat between her majesty and 
Lord Portland, the ball was ordered to be opened by our 
hero and the lovely young Princess oi Hesse. 
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All 0fw were fixed: upoA* t&dm mth atte&tiofi dtifi as 
nighty while tbey moved lik4 Bomer'9 gode^ without deem- 
mg to |)resd the ground ; or like^ a miat befoi^e the ttfe^e 
along the side of some stately idlL 

As soon as the mimiet was dosed, the prinoess stud doftly 
to Hany, in Freadi, The Louvre, 8ir> if you please. 

Thk was a dance of the newest fiudiion, and was caleu* 
lated to shew foirtb and exhibit a graoeflil person in all the 
possible^ elegances of movement and attituda As soon a» 
they had finished, the whole assembly could scarce refrain 
frotn^ breaking forth in loud plaudits, as^ at the public 
theatte ; and a hunlming of mixisd voices amd patting feet 
was heard throughout 

When Harry had led the princess to her seat, and left 
her with a bow of the most expressive respect,, he happened 
to see Lady Louisa^ and^ hintiDg to the lord cbamberlaiii 
hist desire to dance with her, his lordshij) readily indulged 
hiih^ 

When Havry bad finished, the lord chamberlain honour- 
ed Sir William Thokuhill with Lady Louisa's hand ; 
and, after four ot five m()re ihinates, the countrjr dances be- 
gan, in which aU the young^ pidrt of l^e company joined, 
except Lord Bottom, who- r^sed to stop forth, and sat 
i&part ruminaiting and feedingvOh hia own cogitations. 

The princess and our hero fed up the dance, and Louisa 
and Sir William were appointed the next in c6urde, in order 
to do the principal honours to the tWo young strangers. 

In the intervals of dancing, Lady Louisa took occadon to 
say to Hany — ^You are a great stranger, sir ; bilt we deedre 
you should be so, since we did not treat you with the re- 
spect that your merit should have commanded. — ^That, 
madam, answered Harry, is not wholly the cause of my 
distance ; but there are persons Whose loveliness is more 
formidable to me, than a whole regiment of sabred hussars 
with their fiezte*looking moustaches. 
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Hany bad no sooner said this than his heart smote him 
with remorse ; for, though Louisa was indeed lovely, and he 
felt for her the propensities and tenderness of a brother, 
yet she was not of tiiat species of beauty that was formed 
to fix his heart ; and he secretly reproached himself for 
having attempted to raise the vanity or draw the affections 
of an innocent girl, with no other view than of making a 
parade of his own talents — a measure, he justly adjudged, 
unbecoming a man of a spark of honour or integrity. 

As soon as the dances were ended, and that all had mixed, 
and chatted, and roved about a while, Harry observed Sir 
William coming towards him in* a little fluster. What is 
the matter, my friend, says Harry ; pray, what has discom- 
posed you ? — Tell me, my dear Harry, that jackanapes in 
the blue and gold, do you know who he is ? I protest, had 
it not been for the respect I owe the presence, I would have 
chastised him on the spot. The dance was no sooner done 
than he came up with a most provoking saudness in his 
looL I wonder, sir, said he, at the insolence of one of 
your rank ; you ought to have had more modesty than ta 
suffer yourself to be paired with a lady so far above you. 

! cried Harry, taking Sir William very lovingly under 
the arm, pass this matter over, my sweet friend, I beseech 
you. That is young Lord Bottom, the very person who, I 
am pretty confident, contrived the honour of the pasquinade 
on my back this day. But he is brother to the sweet girl 
with whom you danced. For her sake, for my sake, forgive 
him, I entreat you ; but, above all, forgive him for the sake 
of his dear £stther, the Earl of Mansfield, one of the noblest 
nobles, and one of the worthiest men that ever stepped on 
English ground. He has been these two years past abroad 
upon an embassy ; and, while he is promoting the interests 
of the public, has left his own household unchastened and 
unguided. 

Here the converse of the friends was suddenly broken 
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off. The lord chamberlain came, and, tapping Hany on 
the shoulder, told him that the queen desired to speak 
with him. 

When he had with a lowly reverence advanced to the 
throne — ^You are, said the queen, the most accomplished 
cavalier that ever I beheld ; and, had I sufficient youth 
and beauty, I would choose you for my knight, to bear my 
fame through the world. — ^I would rather, said Harry, that 
your majesty would employ me on some more dangerous 
enterprise. — How is that ? said the queen. — ^Why, answered 
Hany, your majesty's champion could have little or nothing 
to do, as all would willingly acknowledge the justice of his 
cause. 

Tou are, cried the queen, the loveliest and the sweetest 
fellow I ever knew. My eye has followed you all along, 
and marked you for my own, and I must either beg or steal 
you from our good friend your father. I therefore want no 
token to put me in mind of you, but you may want some 
token to keep your friends in your memory. Here are two 
pictures — ^the one is the portrait of our master and sovereign 
lord, the other is the picture of the woman who sits before 
you, lowly, simple, unadorned ; choose which you please. 

Give me the plain picture, cried Harry, with a kind of 
rapture ; it shall henceforth become my riches and my 
ornament. 

So saying, he bent his knee, and, taking the little por- 
trait, he pressed it to his lips with the ardour of an ancient 
lover in romance. Then, putting it into his bosom, he 
gracefully arose and retired from the presence. 

O the fool ! the egregious fool ! muttered some. — ^Nobly, 
most nobly done I cried others. 

As Hairy was following the Earl of Portland down-stairs. 
Lord Bottom came up in the crowd, and in a half whisper 
said — You are too great a man to-day, sir, to acknowledge 
your old acquaintance. — But not so great a fool, retorted 
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Harry, as not to be iai^bt mj distanfie with tboae who, 
£ke Lord Bottom, have a right to look down upoa me. 

After a short but sound sleep, Harry hurried home to 
prepare for the reoeption of his new friend. He told Mr. 
Fenton that Sir William was returned ; how be had been 
obligingly made known to him in the forementioned 
instanoe of his humanity to a stranger ; and that he had 
promised to be with them thait morning. But pcay, sir, 
don't tell Homely a word of the coming of his landlord, till 
we place them, as it were by surprise, facte to face. 

In about an hour after a diaise and foqr came rapidly 
to the door ; and Hany instantly sprung and caught his 
friend in his arms before he came to the ground. 

The two friends entered the parlour, crossing and 
caressed, and casting looks of cordial love and delight on 
each other. My fisither, sir, said Harry, and led Sir Wil-* 
liam by tho hand to Mr. Fenton^ who received him with a 
countenance of that heart-speaking compkisanoe which 
never fails to attadi the soul of the person to whom it is 
directed. — Ah, my Harry I cried Sir William, I no longer 
wonder at you, I see that you are all that you are by inhe* 
ritance. 

But, sir, continued he, you had like to have loet your son 
}ast night Their majesties were most unwilling to quit 
their hold of him, and I believe in my soul, would willingly 
have adopted him the heir of their crown. -^I should be 
very sorry. Sir William, replied Mr. Fenton, to see a circle 
about his head that would give him an aching heart I am 
sure that is the case with the present royal proprietors. In 
a limited monarchy like ours, the station of the j^rince is 
looked upon with a malignant eye by the envious, and, at 
the same time, rendered uneasy by tiie perpetual contests 
between rights and privileges on the one part, and preroga- 
tive on the oth^. 

Moreover, Sir William, I shall never wish to see one of 
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my child's dispodtion on the throne of Great Britidn. I 
should be jealous of such a person m behalf of my oountry. 
No people could be more tenacious of their liberties than 
the Swedes, till Gustavus the son of Eric ascended the 
throne. His manners were so amiable, his virtues so con* 
spicuons, his government so just, and he made so popular 
an use of all his powers, that his subjects thought they 
could never commit enough into his handa But what was 
the consequence ? His successors made his power a pre- 
cedent for their own, without attending to the precedent of 
his administration. 

Thus you see that a prince of qaalitiei^ eminently popu- 
lar, might prove of dangerous tendency to a free people, 
forasmuch as he might charm the eyes of their jealousy to 
sleep; and so seduce them from that guard which is ever 
necessary to preclude the encroachments of ambition. 

But, Sir William, may we not order your horses up T 
Tou must not think of going till you take a plain dinner 
with us. — A supper too, sir, most joyfully answered the 
knight I leave London in the morning on a certain 
expedition, and shall not have the pleasure of embracing 
you again for some time. 

* Mr. Fenton then addressing the baronet with a sntile — 
Our Harry here, Sir William, never saw a court before ; it 
is natural, therefore, to think that he must have been 
greatly amused, and his young heart deceived by the splen- 
dour and patade. But you have seen and observed upon 
many courts of late ; pray, what do you think of the cfnter- 
tainment they afford ? 

As of the dullest of all dull frirces, answered the knight. 
All the courts that I have seen are nearly of the tome cast 
Oonceive to yourself, sir, a stage or theatre of comedians 
without audit<Mr8 or spectators. They are all actors, and all 
act nearly the same part of solemn complaisance and 
nauseous grimace. Each intends to impose, and yet no one 
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is imposed upon ; where professions are taken to imply the 
very reverse of what they expresa 

What do you say to this, Harry ? ssdd Mr. Fenton. — I 
have very little to say, sir, in favour of the actors ; but the 
actresses, as I take it, afford better entertainment. Here 
Sir William and Mr. Fenton laughed ; and Harry, upon a 
wink, stepped out to bring in Homely, as it were by 
accident. 

Sir William, said Mr. Fenton, there is a man come to 
this house who once saved my life at the risk of his own. 
It is a great many years ago, and I have not seen him 
since the action till very lately. I have sent Harry for 
him, that you may learn the particulars, and advise with 
me what recompense he ought to receive. 

If the recompense is to be proportioned to the value of 
the life he saved, my honoured sir, I should not know 
where to fix the bounds of retribution. And in truth, Mr. 
Fenton, from my knowledge of you this day, I also hold 
myself very highly his debtor. 

At this instant Harry led in Homely by the hand, and 
left him standing directly opposite to the baronet 

Homely gazed with all his eyes, and stood mute through 
astonishment. At length he exclaimed — Bless me! mercy 
upon me — ^as sure as I hope for heaven — ^it is — I think it 
is — tny dear young master 1 

Sir William, at the voice, lifted up his eyes to Homely, 
and, remembering his marked man, rose quickly, and, 
springing forward, embraced him with much familiar 
affection; while Mr. Fenton sat, and his Harry stood 
beside him, both wrapped in their own delicious sensibilities. 

My dear Homely, my old companion and brother 
sportsman ! cried Sir William, how in the world comes this 
about? so joyfully, so unexpectedly, to meet you here! 
How is your wife and pretty babes ? I hope you lefb all 
well at home. 
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Yes, please your honour, they are all well— wonderfully 
well in this house, I assure you ; for, indeed, your Homely 
has no other home upon earth. 

What you tell me is quite astonishing, replied the knight ; 
no home for you within the mauor or demesne of your 
friend? What misfortunes, what revolutions, could bring 
this wonder to pass T 

Sit down, said Mr. Fenton; pray be seated, Mr. Homely, 
and give your lord a succinct but deliberate account of the 
inimitable pair. Sir Freestone and his coadjutor. 

As soon as Homely had told his tale, from the commence- 
ment of his distresses to his arrival at the hovel, he stopped 
short, and said — I have something more to impart ; but I 
hope your honour will pardon ma I am loth to deprive 
your friends of your company ; but then my Peggy and my 
boys will be so transported to see your dear &ce again, that 
I cannot but beseech you to indulge them, a minute or two, 
with that blessing. 

Sir William rose with a troubled humanity in his 
countenance, and followed to a back apartment, where 
Homely again stopped him short; and, before he would 
take him to his Peggy, he gave him a minute detail of all 
his obligations to what he called this wonderful family. 
But pray, sir, continued he, let them know very little of 
what I have told you ; for nothing puts them to so much 
pain as any kind of acknowledgments. 

After a short visit to Peggy and her children, Sir 
William returned to his friends, with such an inward awe 
and veneration for their characters, as for a while sunk his 
spirits, and solemnized his features. This poor man, sir, 
said he, has been miserably treated; but God has been 
exceedingly gracious to him, in casting the shipwrecked 
wretch on 9uch a happy shore as this. But this makes no 
discharge of any part of my duty toward him. 
. Mark me, Homely, I am now of age, and Lord Lechmore 
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has no fiiriher authority in my affiufs ; wherefore, before I 
leave this houge, I will give you a letter of attorney for the 
whole agency of the manor. — ^T^ank your honour, thank 
your honour I cried Homely in a kind of transport ; if I do 
not prove as faithful to you as another, I will do you 
justice on myself with the first rope I can lay hold on. 

As for that reprobate Snack, continued the knight, I will 
take cave to be up with him. He owes the executors of 
my fathm: six hundred and seventy pounds. I will have 
that matter put directly in suit, and, as soon as it is 
recovered, it shall be laid out on a commission for your son, 
my friend Tom ; as I do not choose yet to ask any favour 
from the ministry. Lastly, that you may no more be 
distressed for rent, I will never accept a penny of it till you 
are decently and competently provided for. 

O, sir! exclaimed Homely, I shall be too rich, quite 
overburdened ; I shall not know where to lay my treasures. 
— ^Not so feist, my good friend, replied Sir William smiling ; 
you have not heard of the drawback that I prepose to have 
upon you. Whenever I reside in the country, you are to 
have a hot dish — ay, and a cool hogshead too — ^ready for me 
and my company. — ^Agreed, sir, cried Homely, provided I 
may have the liberty, during your absence, to drink your 
honour^s health out of that same hogshead. — A just reserve, 
said Harry laughing.— And full as grateful as it is jovial, 
cried Mr. Fenton. — ^Why, gentlemen, rejoined Homely, a 
man of spirit would scorn to accept such benefits without 
making conditions. 

After twelve o'clock at night, and an affectionate and 
tender adieu, Sir William set out by moonlight for London. 

The two following days were employed in preparing for 
Homel/s departure ; and a coach and four, with a chaise, 
were provided for the conveyance of him and his family. 

The night before their parting, Mr. Fenton desired that 
Homely and his wife should be sent to him to his closet. 
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As aooA ^ thej etkker^ he closed the door. My dear 
fii«iiids^ aaid he, as I may not be up in the morning to take 
a timely leave of you, it might do as well to go through 
that melaodioly office to-night Here, Mrs. Homely, here 
is aome little matter apiece toward beginning a fortune for 
your three pretty daughters. Fcay, Homely, take care to 
have it disposed of for them upon good securities. Here he 
put thr.ee orders upon bis. buiker, for five hundred pounds 
each, into Peggy's hand; then, turning to Homely, and 
taking him straitly in his arms — God be with you and your 
dear Peggy, my Homely, he cried, and give us all a blessed 
meeting where friends shall part no more I 

The distressed Homely was past utterance; but disen- 
gaging, and flinging himself at the feet of his patron, while 
Peggy kept on her knees weeping and sobbing beside him ; 
0, he cried, at length, next to my God ! 0, next to my 
Lord and my God r-***My lord and my master, my master 
and my lord I 

The next morning before sunrise Harry ^ up, and. going 
to Homel/s apartment, embraced him and his wife. He then 
kissed and caressed all the girls and boys round, and gave 
to each of them a gold medal to keep him in their remem- 
brance; when Homely and his Peggy, with open arms, 
tnembling lips» and swelling eyes, began to take their leave. 
God be with you! God be with youl sobbed Homely aloud ; 
never, never till I get to heaven, shall I meet with such 
another dear assembly I 

Mr. Fenton now judged it time to forward his Harry's 
education, especially with respect to his knowledge of the 
world, of the views^ pleasures, manners, bent, employments^ 
and characters of mankind. 

For this purpose, he proposed to leave Arabella sole 
regent of his &mily, and, for a few weeks, to stay with 
Olement and XJany in London, there to shew him what- 
ever might gratify his curiosity, or merit his inspection. 
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While the coach was in waiting, and they all stood on 
the hilly the great city being extended in ample view 
beneath them, Mr. Fenton exclaimed — Oh, London! 
London I thou mausoleum of dead souls, how pleasant art 
thou to the eye, how beautiful in outward prospect ; but 
within, how full of rottenness and reeking abominations ! 
Thy dealers are all students in the mystery of iniquity, of 
fraud and imposition on ignorance and credulity. Thy 
public offices are hourly exercised in exactions and extortion. 
Thy courts of judicature are busied in the sale, the delay, 
or perversion of justice ; they are shut to the injured and 
indigent, but open to the wealthy pleas of the invader and 
oppressor. Thy magistracy is often employed in secretly 
countenancing and abetting the breach of those laws it was 
instituted to maintain. Thy charities subscribed for the 
support of the poor, are lavished by the trustees in 
pampering the rich, where drunkenness swallows tiU it 
.^allows, gluttony stufis till it pants, and unbuttons and 
8tu& again. Even the great ones of thy court have 
audaciously smiled away the gloom and horrors of guilt, 
and refined, as it were, all the grossness thereof, by invert- 
ing terms and palliating phrases. WhUe the millions 
that crowd and hurry through thy streets are universally 
occupied in striving and struggling to rise by the fall, to 
fatten by the leanness, and to thrive by the ruin 
of their fellows. Thy offences are rank ; they steam and 
cloud the face of heaven. The gulf also is hollow beneath 
that is one day to receive thee. But the measure of thy 
abominations is not yet full; and the number of thy 
righteous hath hitherto exceeded the proportion that was 
found in the first So\lom. 

That evening they went to the opera, where Harry was 
so captivated by the sentimental meltings and varied 
harmony of the airs, that he requested Mr. Fenton to 
permit him to be instructed on some instrument Not by 
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my advice, my dear, answered Mr, Fenton ; I would not 
wish you to attempt any thing in which you may not excel. 
Music is a science that requires the application of a man's 
whole life in order to arrive at any eminenca As it is 
enchanting in the hand of a master, it is also discordant and 
grating in its inferior degrees. Your labours have been 
employed to much more valuable purposes ; and I would 
not, as they say, give my child's time for a song. Hany 
instantly acquiesced with the best temper imaginable, as 
the will of his beloved patron was, truly speaking, his own 
will ; and that he only wanted to know it, to be at all 
times, and on all occasions, conformable thereto. 

A few following days were employed in visiting the 
Tower, in surveying the armoury, regalia, &c., in viewing 
the Monument and Exchange ; and lastly, in contemplating 
the solemnity of Westminster Abbey, with the marbled 
effigies and monumental deposits of the renowned in 
death — ^the place, as Mr. Fenton affectingly observed, to 
which all the living must finally adjourn. 

The next night they went to the theatre, to see the feats 
of Signer Yolanti, the celebrated Italian posture-master, 
rope-dancer, and equilibrist. Such wonders are now so 
common as to be scarce entertaining ; but, at that time, 
they were received with bursts and roars of applause. 

Our hero felt himself attached by the similar excellencies 
of his own activity in another ; and, going behind the 
scenes, he accosted Yolanti in French. Signer, said he, I 
have been highly entertained by your performance this 
night, and here are five guineas in return of the pleasure 
you have given me. The foreigner looked at Harry, and 
then at the money, with a kind of astonishment — I thank 
you, noble sir, he cried ; my poor endeavours are seldom so 
liberally rewarded. — Pray, how long do you stay with us ? 
— In about a fortnight, so please your nobleness, I intend 
to leave London ; but, before I go, I would do something 
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to Idare a name behind me. A day or two before mj 
depadrture, I will fly froim the spire of Saint Clement's 
churchy in the sight of all tiie people ; and this I will, do 
gratUy or rather im acknowledgment of the favours I have 
received in thifl kingdom. — ^Bat is it posittble to execate 
what you propose ?^— With ail ease and safety;, sir ; I have 
done nearly as much three timea in Qermany^ and once at 
Macb&d. 

Here an arch thought struck Harry, and musing a 
moment — ^Will you permit me, said he, to be the conductor 
of this affair ? Allow me only to appcant the day, and 
draw up your advertisement, and I will make you a present 
of twenty pieces. — ^Agreed, sir,, cried Volanti, and twenty 
thousand thanks to confirm the bargain. — ^Accept these 
five guineas, then, in earnest] of my engagement ; my 
servant here will tell or shew you where I am to*be foundi 
That night at supper, Mr« Fenton remarked an unusual 
pleasantry in the muscles c^ his darling's sweetly sober 
countenance. — My Harry, I find, said he, does not always 
impart all hisi secrets to his friends ; he has certainly some 
roguish matter in cogitation, — Magioum caUeSy sir, cried 
EUury; you are a conjurer, that is certain. Why, the 
public, as you know, sir, have put the fool on me from my 
birth ; Homer says^ that revenge is sweet as honey to the 
taste ; and so I am meditating in turn how to put the fool 
upon the publia — And how do you contrive it, Harry? 
Only by acting the old proverb, That onefod makes many. 
But pray ask me not about the manner, till I bring the 
buaness to some bearing. 

The next day being Thursday, they all went in Mr. 
Fenton's coach to Smithfield, where numbers of tents were 
set up, and several drolls and pantomimes, &C., prepared, in 
imitation of the humours of Bartholomew fair. The 
weather' was £adr and calm, aoid they let down all the 
glasses, that they might see, without interruption, whatever 
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was to be seen. Their ooach stopped just opposite to an 
itinerant stage^ where a geniua^ who compriaed withis. his 
single person the two important functions of a tumbler and 
merry-andrew, by his successiye action and oratovy^ extorted 
plaudits and huzzas from all the spectatons. 

Among the rest a countiyman,. who rode upon a mule, 
sat gaping and grinning by intervals^ in aXL the ecstatic 
rapture that can be ascribed to enthusiasm. While his 
attention was thus riveted^ two knavish wags came, and, 
ungirthing his saddle, supported it cm either hand till a 
third of the fraternity led his mule away from under him, 
and a fourth came with a three-legged horse, such as 
housewives dry their linen on, and, having jammed it under 
the saddle, they all retreated in peace. 

The populace were so delighted at this humorous act of 
felony, that, instead of interrupting it, it only served to 
redouble their joys and clamours. Harry, too^ greatly 
chuckled and huighed at the joke. Sut, when he saw the 
beast led off, and that the amazed proprietor, on stooping to 
take the bridle,, had &llen precipitately to the ground, his 
heart twitched him with a kind of compunction, and throw- 
ing himself out of the coach, he made all the speed that the 
press would admit, and, recovering the mule, brought it 
back to its owner. 

Here, friend, said he, here is your beast again ; take care 
the next time that they do not steal your teeth. — ^Thank 
you, master, said the clown ; since you have been so honest 
as to give him to me back, I will never be the one to bring 
you to the assizes or sessions. — I am much obliged to your 
clemency, answered Harry; but pray let me have the 
pleasure of seeing you safe mounted. So saying, he held 
the stirrup, while the booby got up and said — Well„ my lad, 
very well ; if we happen to meet at Oroydon, we may take 
a pot together. 

In the evening th^ adjourned from coffee to DavidV 
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Harp in Fleet Street, in order to hear Marmulet, the famed 
Oenoese musician, who performed on the psaltery, the viol 
d'amor, and some other instruments not known till then 
in England. 

They took Mr. James with them to partake of the enter- 
tainment, and were shown to a large room, where each paid 
half a crown at the door. 

The room was divided into a number of boxes, where 
each company sat apart, while they were jointly gratified 
and charmed by the inimitable execution of the musician. 

A flask of burgundy was set before Mr. Fenton and his 
friends, while Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hilton, who sat in the 
next box, were regaling themselves with a glass of rosa solis. 

All was silence and attention till there was a pause in the 
performanca Then, said Mr. Hardy — Do you know« Jack, 
that the Earl of Albemarle is to have a mask on Monday 
night ? — I am sorry to hear it, said Mr. Hilton, as I am 
obliged to be out of town.— I may happen to save some« 
thing by that, said Hardy ; you must lend me your domino. 
— Indeed I cannot ; it was torn to fritters in a scuffle, as I 
came out from the last masquerade. — Lend me your mask, 
then. — That^ too, was lost at the same time ; but what 
occasion can you have for a mask, Hardy ? I'm sure no one 
will take that for a natural face. — Mine is the face of Mars, 
Hilton ; yours that of Adonis, with which no modem Venus 
will ever be smitten, I promise you. I will engage to out- 
rival an army of such jackanapes in an assault on the fair. — 
If impudence may compensate for tlie want of other artillery, 
I believe you may do wonders, Hardy. — And it does compen- 
sate, my friend. Women, take my word and experience 
for it, love nothing of their own resemblance except in the 
glass. They detest any thing that looks like an ambiguity 
in the sex. While what you are pleased to call impudence, 
Jack, spares their modesty, saves them the appearance of 
an advance on their part, and gives them the pleasure of 
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piquing themselves on their extraordinary virtue, in case 
they should happen to make a defence. However, since 
you have complimented me on my assurance, I will put it 
to the test on this occasion, and go to his e3;cellency's ball, 
without any other vizard save this which nature, in her 
great bounty, hath bestowed. 

When our company were on the return to their lodgings — 
Harry, said Mr. Fenton, would you not like to go to this 
masquerade ? — Why, sir, as I have not yet seen one, per- 
haps it might not be amiss to satisfy my curiosity for once 
in my life. — In truth, said Mr. Fenton, I wish they never 
had been introduced into this kingdom, as they are iulets 
to intrigue, and give countenance to licentiousness. How- 
ever, for once in your life, as you say, you shall be gratified, 
my BLarry. — Be pleased to tell me, sir, are they very enter- 
taining ? — They would be extremely diverting, my dear, if 
people acted up to the characters that they pretend to 
represent But, on the contrary, they have sailors who 
don't know a pomt in the compass, or the name of a rope 
in the ship ; shepherds and shepherdesses who never eloped 
from the Cockney dialect of the city ; Jndian queens who 
can say nothing as to their subjects or their sovereignty ; 
gods and goddesses totally ignorant of their own history in 
the mythology ; and Italian cardinals, who will swear you 
in the phrase of a Yorkshire fox-hunter. 

But what shall we do for tickets, Harry ? I don't care 
to apply to my friends, for fear of discovering that we are 
in town. sir I said Mr. James, I am acquainted with his 
excellency's major-domo, and can procure you as many 
tickets as you please. 

Mr. Fenton assumed to himself, for the present, the 
appointment of Harry's character and dress. — As the plain- 
ness of your garb has hitherto, said he, been a mask and 
disguise to your internal ornaments, the brilliancy of your 

VOL. IL I 
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dress dial! now, on the other hand^ disguise and eoneeal 1^ 
simplicity of your manners. 

About tm hoturg before the opening of th» ball, Hj&mj 
wrapped himself in a blaok domino, and stepped into a 
hackney coach with Mr. James, who had promised to intro^ 
duce him to his friend, in order for him to reconnoitre the 
several scenes of operation before the action began. 

The major-domo reoeiiped Harry with the utmost oom<- 
placence, for he held his mask in his hand, and th« 
loveliness of his aspect shone with peculiar lustre through 
the blackness of his attire* 

After surveying several apartments, they passed through 
the long room, and entered by an arched gateway into a kind 
of saloon, at the upper end of which was a pedestal of about 
five feet in height, whereon a celebrated statue of the 
Hercules Farnese had formerly stood. 

Harry eyed it attentively, and, conceiving a sudden frolic, 
he instantly cast away his doak, clapped on his mask and 
winged helmet, grasped his caduceus with his right hand, 
and, laying his left on the top of the pedestal, sprung lightly 
up, and threw himself into that attitude to which the 
statuaries have formed their Mercury when just preparing 
for flight 

His headpiece was of thinly-plated but polished gold, 
buckled together at the joining by four burning carbundes. 
His silk jacket exceeded the tint of an Egyptian sky. It 
was hrac^ close to his body with emerald clasps, that 
showed the fitness of his proportion to inimitable advantage ; 
and over the whole, in celestial confusion, were sown stars 
of different magnitudes, all powdered with diamonds. 

The moment that Harry cast himself into his posture, 
the major-domo started hack seven or eight paces, and, 
raising his hands, with staring eyes and a mouth of open 
amazement, at length he exclaimed — Stay a little, my dear 
sweet roaster ! do now ; do but stay just as you are for a 
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minute, and you will oblige me past expression : I ^Ul be 
your own for ever. 

So saying, be turned ofiE^ and running to an adjadent 
apsM^ment, where their majesties, with the Princess of Den- 
mark, the Princess of Hesse, and the chief of the courts 
were gathered, he told his master aloud that he had the 
greatest euriosity to show him that human eye ever beheld. 

All rose with precipitation and crowded after the eail 
and the royal pair, as close as decency would admit, till 
they came to the saloon, and beheld, with astonishment, the 
person, shape, attitude, and attire, of our hera 

Some doubted^ but most believed, that he was a real 
statue, placed there by his excellency on purpose for a 
surprise Mr. Fielding, who was the acknowledged con- 
noisseur of the age, and was, in fact, what i^e people o£ 
taste call an elegans formarwm, spectator, exclaimed with 
some vehemency — Never, never did I behold such beauty 
of symmetry, such roundings of angles ; where, where my 
lord, could you get this inestimable acquisition? Others 
cried — Phidias, Phidias never executed the like; all the 
works of Praxiteles were nothing to it I 

The earl, however, was well apprised of the deception, 
and knew that our Mercury was no part of his property. 
Son of Maia, said he aloud, what tidings from heaven ? — ^A 
message, answered Harry, from my &ther, Jupiter, to their 
majesties. — And, pray, what may your eriand intend ? — 
Matters of highest importance ; that they are the favourite 
representatives of my father upon earth ; and that, while 
their majesties continue the monarchs of a free and willing 
people, they are greater than if they were regents of an 
universe of slaves. All buzzed their applause and admira- 
tion. — It must be he, whispered the king. — It can be no 
other, cried the queen. — ^Albemarle, whispered his majesty, 
we have marked this youth for our own ; keep your eye 
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upon him, and do your best endeavours to engage and bind 
him to us. 

In the mean time, Harry, on delivering his celestial 
message, flew like a feather from his post, and, casting his 
cloak about him, vanished into an adjoining closet. 

The company now began to gather fast, and Harry, 
stealing from his retreat, kept his cloud about his sky, and 
mingled in the crowd. Mr. Clement had accompanied Mr. 
Fenton in dominoes. They soon discovered Harry, and 
were highly diverted by the account which he gave them 
of his metamorphosis into a statue* 

While the assembly was dividing into pairs and chatty 
parties, a phenomenon entered that drew all their attention. 
The Honourable Major Gromley, the lustiest and fattest 
young man in the kingdom, advanced without a mask, in 
petticoats, a slobbering bib and apron. He carried a large 
round of bread and butter in one hand, while Lady Betsy 
Minit, an elderly miss of about three feet high, held his 
leading-strings with her left hand, and in her right bran- 
dished a birch rod of lengthened authority. His govemante 
pressed him forward, and seemed to threaten chastisement 
for his delay ; while the jolly, broad, foolish, humorous, 
half-laughing, half-crying, baby-face of the major, extorted 
peals of laughter from all who were present. And this is 
sufficient to convince us, that the performers of the ancient 
drama could not possibly in masks excite the passions of 
nature. No excellence of voice or gesture, of action or 
emphasis, could compensate for the exclusion of the imme- 
diate interpreters of the soul, the living speech of the eye, 
and varied expression of the countenance. 

After the major had leisurely traversed the full length of 
the room, and inimitably executed the whole of his part, he 
retired to undress and assume a new appearance. 

Meanwhile, two females entered in very unusual habits. 
The first was dressed in a choice collection of old English 
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and Scotch ballads, from Chevy-Chace and the fragment of 
Hardi-Canute, down to Barbara Allan and the Babes in 
the Wood. The other was all hung from top to bottom 
with looking-glasses. 

Immediately the crowd gathered about them. All who 
were fond of their own history, preferable to that of others, 
paid their homage, in a circling throng, to the queen of the 
looking-glasses; while the few who preferred instruction, 
were intent in perusing the fair covered with knowledge. 
But the lady* of the mirrors did not long retain her votaries ; 
her glasses were all emblems of her own disposition — they 
were the glasses of scandal and calumny, and represented the 
human species in the most distorted view ; some lengthened 
and some widened their objects beyond measure, while 
others wholly inverted and turned them topsy-turvy. All 
slunk away in disgust from such prospects of their own 
persons, and the reflecting lady was justly left to glitter 
apart from society. 

The next who entered was a Goliath, all sheathed in 
complete steel. • He advanced with slow and majestic steps 
to the sideboard, and, asking for a flask of champagne, 
turned it down without taking it once from his head. He 
then demanded another, and another, and so on, till the 
provedore, who had looked and longed in vain to see him 
drop, ran panic-struck to his master, and in a half whisper, 
said — My lord, your cellars will scarcely suffice to quench 
the thirst of one man here ; he has already turned down 
fifteen flasks of champagne, and still is unsatisfied, and calls 
for more. — Then give him fifteen hogsheads, replied the 
earl, laughing ; and, if that will not answer, send out for 
more. 

In the mean time, the mailed champion had withdrawn 
from the sideboard, and, with a large drinking-glass in his 
hand, advanced till he got into the midst of the assembly. 
He then turned a little instrument that' was fixed in a 
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certain part of his double-cased armour^ and filling the glass 
to the brim, he unclasped the lower part of his beaver, and 
accosting a Peruvian princess who stood just c^posite — 
Permit me the honour, madam, says he, of drinking your 
highnesses health ; so saying, the liquor was out of sight in 
a twinkling. Will your royal highness, continued he, 
be pleased to try how you relish our European wines ? — I 
am obliged to yod, sir, said she, I am ttctually athirst ; then, 
raising her mask below, she pledged him to the bottom. 
Her companion, a shining Arcadian, advanced and requested 
the same favour. Then another, and another lady, and 
several others in succession, all of whom he graciously 
gratified till he was nearly exhausted. Some of the men 
then pressed to him, and entreated for a glass. — No, no, 
gentlemen, «aid he, go and be served elsewhere ; I am a 
merchant for ladies alone; I import no liquors for vile 
male animak. 

Our former acquaintance, Mr. Hardy, had adventured, 
according to promise, without a mask. After looking about 
a while for some object of his gallantry, • he fixed upon a 
lady of a very elegant shape and sprightly appearance. 

When they had bandied between them some occasional 
chat, of more smartness than humour, and more wit than 
meaning, he called for a favourite air, and led the fair one 
a minuet, in which they both performed assez bien. 

He now began to grow more warm in his addresses. If your 
face, madam, said he, should happen to be answerable to 
the enchantments of your fcarm, and the siren in your voice, 
I beseech you to keep that mask on for ever ; ihe safety of 
mankind is interested in my request — But suppose, said 
she, that my face should happen to prove an antidote to the 
danger of my other charms ? — Then, madam, let me see it 
-by all means ; and make haste, I pray you, before I am past 
remedy. — I see, said she, tittering, I see that you are 
already more than half a dying man ; poiH" wretch, I pity 
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you, and have taken it into my bead to day you outright, 
in order to put you out of pain ! 

So saying, she drew her mask on one side, and diowed 
him indeed a very lovely countenance. But while his flood 
of complimentary eloqusnce was just upon breaking forth^^ 
Hush sir I cried the lady, I will not hear a syllable till you 
first return the compliment that 1 have paid you, and let 
me see what you have got under that vizard of yours. Here 
Hardy, in spite of impudence, stood mute with astonish- 
ment. The lady burst into a laugh^-^the joke was caught 
and spread like wildfire-^the laugh grew universal— all eyes 
were on poor Hardy, and a hundred tongues cried at once 
— ^Tour mask, sir, your mask, sir t — take off your mask for 
the lady f This was something more than human assurance 
could stand. Hardy retired with precipitate confusion, and 
justly suffered for the presumption of his boasted facility of 
conquests over the fair. 

Our h^o had hitb^ie kept himself concealed, being 
secretly ashamed of the lu^re of his apparel ; but, at Mr. 
Fenton's desire, be laid liis cloak aside, and instantly all the 
eyes of the assembly were upon hira. In order to avoid 
their gaze he advanced into the throng, where a parc^ of 
cirding females asked him a number of insignificant ques- 
tions, to which he returned in kind answers pretty nearly 
as insignificant. 

At length a Diana i^proached, whose diamond crescent 
was of the value of a princely ransom. She took him care^ 
l^ssly by the hand and said-^Come, brother Mercury, let 
us give these mortals a sample of what we celecrtials can 
perform. — Lead wh^e you please, madam, Baid Harry, I 
cannot miss my way while I tread in the light of so fair a 
moon. 

The lady called to the orchestra for a san^and, and all 
made ample room, attentive to the motiona of the shining 
pair. 
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The dance began, and the spectators in a manner sup- 
pressed their breathing for fear of giving or receiving the 
smallest interruption. The performers stepped music, their 
action was grace, and they seemed with difficulty retained 
to the floor over which they moved. They ended, and the 
assembly was still mute with astonishment, till they broke 
out into a general murmur of praise* 

Mr. Mercury, said Diana, the story of Argus tells us that 
you were formerly accustomed to set folk to sleep ; but, for 
the present, you have opened all eyes to observation. — Ah, 
madam I answered Harry, could I have guessed at the moon 
that was to shine this night, I should have assumed a very 
different character. — What character, I pray you ? — ^That of 
Endymion, madam. — I wish, she whispered, that yon were 
a prince, or that I were a peasant ; and so saying, she turned 
from him and mixed in the crowd. 

Harry was next addressed by a shepherdess, and again by 
a nun. But he declined as honourably as he could to tend 
the flock of the one, or to be the cause of any breach o£ 
vows in the other, observing to her that she had already 
taken the veil The boy is a Fool I said she ; — I know it, 
said Harry. 

A gipsy then accosted, and taking him by the hand — 
Will you be pleased, sir, to be told your fortune ? said she. 
— By no means, my sweet-voiced Cassandra, answered 
Harry ; I would avoid, above all things, prying into futurity. 
— Knowledge, sir, is surely desirable, and, above all, fore- 
knowledge. — Not so, said Harry, foreknowledge of evil 
would but double the misery ; and foreknowledge of good 
would deprive me of hope by certainty; and hope is a 
blessing perhaps preferable to possession. — Tell me, sir, and 
tell me truly, did you ever yet see the girl that you could 
like ? — Yes, madam, two or three, for whom I have con- 
ceived a very tender friendship, but no one yet for whom I 
have conceived a passion. — Ah, then, Mr. Mercury! said the 
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gentle prophetess, I have only to desire the last cast of your 
office ; when I am dead, be so grateful as to waft my friendly 
spirit to the shades of Elysium, there to join Dido and 
other unfortunate lovers. 

So saying, she turned and retired with a sigh that entered 
and sunk into the heart of our hero. 

The company now began to depart, when the Earl of 
Albemarle, coming up to Harry, took him a little apart, and 
throwing his arm over his shoulder, pressed him to him and 
said — ^My dear fellow, you have done me singular honour 
this night ; pray, double the favour to me by letting me see 
you again speedily, and as often as you can. For the 
present, you must not go till their majesties have spoken 
with yoa — Not to night, so please your excellency, answered 
Harry ; at all other times I shall be ready to attend and 
serve their majesties without any mask. 

The next morning Mr. Fenton was much surprised by a 
visit from the great man. During breakfast the earl pressed 
eagerly for Harry s attendance at court, and promised every 
advantage and honour that the crown could bestow. You 
must pardon me, my lord, said Mr. Fenton ; I am willing to 
advance to you two hundred thousand pounds more towards 
his majesty's present expedition against the French, whom 
I look upon to be our natural and salutary enemies. They 
are as Carthage was to Rome ; they hold us in exercise, and 
keep a quarrelsome people from falling out among them- 
selvea Indeed, my lord, I am desirous of gratifying my 
royal master with any thing except the sacrifice of my child. 
I cannot part with him till his education is completed ; and 
then, if he answers my expectations, I doubt I may be 
more unwilling to part with him than ever. 

In the afternoon our company went again to the Tower, 
to see as well as to hear the recent story of the great lion 
and the little dog. 

They found the place thronged, and all were obliged to 
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pay treble prices, on account of the unprecedented novelty 
of the show, so that the keeper in a short space acquired a 
little fortune. 

The great cage in the front was occupied by a beafd who, 
by way of pre-eminence, was called *the king's lion ; and, 
while he traversed the limits of his straitened dominions, he 
was attended by a small and very beautiful black spaniel, 
who frisked and gamboled about him, and at times would 
pretend to snarl and bite at him; and again the noble 
animal, with an air of fond complacence, would hold down 
his head, while the little creature licked his formidable 
chops. Their history, as the keeper related, was this : — 

It was customary for all who were unable or unwilling 
to pay their sixpence, to bring a dog or cat as an oblation 
to the bpast in Ueu of money to the keeper. Among others, 
a fellow had caught up this pretty blade spaniel in the 
streets, and he was accordingly thrown into the cage of the 
great lion. Immediately the little animal trembled and 
shivered, and crouched and threw itself on its back, and put 
forth its tongue, and held up its paws, in supplicatoiy atti- 
tudes, as an acknowledgment of superior power, and praying 
for mercy. In the mean time, the lordly brute, instead of 
devouring it, beheld it with an eye of philosophic inspection. 
He turned it over with one paw, and then turned it with 
the other ; and smelled to it, JEind seemed desirous of court* 
ing a further acquaintance. 

The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess of his 
own family-dinner ; but the lion kept aloof, and refused to 
eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and inviting him as it were 
to be his taster. At length, the little animal's fears being 
something abated, and his appetite quickened by the smeU 
of the victuals, he approached slowly, and, with trembling, 
ventured to eat. The lion then advanced gently and began 
to partake, and they finished their meal very lovingly to- 
gether. 
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From this day the strioteBt friendship x^ommenoed be- 
tween them — a friendship consiati]^ of all possible afiection 
and tenderness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost 
confidence and boldness on the part of the dog ; insomuch 
that he would lay himself down to sleep within the fangs 
and under the jaws of his terrible patron* 

A.gentl«3Qan who had lost the spaniel^ and had advertis- 
ed a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length heard of 
the adventure^ and went to reclaim his dog. You see, sir^ 
said the keeper, it would be a great pity to part such loving 
friends. However, if you insist upon your property^ you 
mu^ even be pleased to take him yourself ; it is a task that 
I would not engage in for five hundred guineas. The gen- 
tleman rose into great wrath, but finally chose to acquiesce 
rather than have a personal dispute with the lion. 

As Mr. Fenton had a curiosity to see the two friends eat 
together, he sent for twenty pounds of beef, which was ac* 
cordingly cut in pieces^ and given into the cage; when 
immediately the little brute, whose appetite happened to 
be eager at the time, was desirous of making a monopo^ of 
the whole, and putting his paws upon the meat, and 
grumbling and barking, he audaciously flew in the face of 
ihe lion* But the generous creature, instead of being offend- 
ed by his impotent companion, started back, and seemed 
terrified at the fury of his attack ; neither attempted to eat 
a bit till his favourite had tacitly given permission. 

When they were both gorged, the lion stretched and 
turned himself, tod lay down in an evident posture for re- 
pose, but this his sportive companion would not admit. 
He frisked and gamboled about him,] barked at him, 
would now scrape and tear at his head with his claws, and 
again seize him by the ear, and bite and pull away ; while 
the noble beast appeared affected by no other sentiment 
save that of pleasure and complacence. 
- But let us proceed to the tragic catastrophe of this extra- 
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ordinary story, still known to many, as delivered down by 
tradition from father to son. 

In about twelve months the spaniel sickened and diedy 
and left his loving patron the most desolate of creatures. 
For a time, the lion did not appear to conceive otherwise 
than that his favourite was asleep. He would continue to 
smell to him, and then would stir him with his nose, and 
turn him over with his paw ; but, finding that all his efforts 
to awake him were vain, he would traverse his cage from 
end to end at a swift and uneasy pace, then stop and look 
down upon him with a fixed and drooping regard ; and 
again lift his head on high, and open his horrible throat, 
and prolong a roar as of distant thunder, for several minutes 
together. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcase from 
him ; he watched it perpetually, and would suffer nothing 
to touch it. The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him 
with variety of victuals, but he turned from all that was 
offered with loathing. They then put several living dogs 
into his cage, and these he instantly tore piecemeal, but 
left their members on the floor. His passion being thus 
inflamed, he would dart his fangs into the boards, and 
pluck away large splinters, and again grapple at the bars of 
his cage, and seem enraged at his restraint from tearing the 
world to pieces. 

Again, as quite spent, he would stretch himself by the 
remains of his beloved associate, and gather him in with his 
paws, and put him "to his bosom ; and then utter under 
roars of such terrible melancholy as seemed to threaten all 
around, for the loss of his little playfellow, the only friend, 
the only companion, that he had upon earth. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 
without taking any sustenance, or admitting any comfort ; 
till one Inoming, he was found dead, with his head lovingly 
reclined on the carcase of his little friend. They were both 
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interred together, and their grave plentifcdly watered by 
the tears of the keeper, and his loudly lamenting family. — 
But to return. 

When our company were on their way from the Tower to 
their lodgings — Sir, said Harry, what we have just seen re- 
minds me of the opinion of my friend Peter Patience, that 
one who is fearless cannot be provoked. You saw how that 
little, teasing, petulant wretch had the insolence to fly in the 
face of his bene£Etctor, without offending or exciting in him 
any kind of resentment. — True, Harry, for the lion was 
sensible that his testy companion was little and impotent, 
and depended upon him, and had confidence in his clemency, 
and therefore he loved him with all his faulta Anger, how- 
ever, in some cases, is not only allowable, but becomes a 
duty. The scripture says — " Be angry, but sin not" We 
ought to feel and fear for others; and lust, violence, and 
oppression of every sort, will excite the indignation of a 
generous and benevolent person, though he may not fear 
for himself 

After supper, Harry appeared to ruminate, and said — 
How comes it, sir, that creatures not endued with reason or 
conscience, shall yet, in the affections that are peculiarly 
called humane, exceed even most of the human species ? 
You have seen that it was the case between the lion and 
little dog. 

It was the opinion, my Harry, of an ancient philosopher, 
that God was the soul and spurit of brutes ; and this he 
judged from observing that what we call instinct was incom- 
parably wiser, more sagacious^ and more accomplishing for 
attaining its ends, throughout its sphere of action, than the 
most perfect human reason. Now had this philosopher, 
instead of saying that God was the soul of brutes, barely 
alleged that he ruled and dictated within them, he would 
not have gone a tittle wide of the truth. 

God, indeedi is himself the beauty and the benefit of all 
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his works. As they oaiinot exist but in him and by him, 
so his impression is upon them, and his impregnation is 
through them. 

Though the elements, and all that we know of nature 
and creature, have a mixture of natural and physioal enl, 
God is, however, throughout, an internal, though often a 
hidden principle of good, and never wholly departs from 
his right of dominion and operation in his creatures ; but 
is, and is alone, the beauty and benefioenoe, the whole glory 
and graciousness that can possibly be in them. 

As the apostle says, " The invisible things of Qod are 
made manifest by the things that are seen" He is the 
secret and central light that kindles up the sun, his dazzling 
representative ; and he lives, enlightens, and comforts in 
the diffusion of his beams. 

His spirit inspires and actuates the air, and is in it a 
breath of life to all his creatures. He blooms in the blossom, 
and unfolds in the rose. He is fraganoe in flowers^ and 
flavour in fruits. He hplds infinitude in the hollow of his 
hand, and opens his world of wonders in the minims of 
nature. He is the virtue of every heart that is softened by 
a sense of pity or touch of benevolence. He coos in the 
turtle and bleats in the lamb ; and, through the paps of the 
stern bear and implacable tigress, he yields forth the milk 
of loving-kindness to their little ones. Even, my Harry, 
when we hear the delicious enchantment of music, it is but 
an external sketch and faint echo of those sentimental and 
rapturous tunings that rise up, throughout the immensity 
of our God, from eternity to; eternity. 

Thus all things are secretly pregnant with their God. 
And the lover of sinners,^ the universal Bedeemer, is a 
principle of good within them, that contends with the 
malignity of their lapsed state. And thus, as the apostio 
speaks — ^^AU nature is in travail, and groaneth'^ to bo 
delivered from the evil ; till the breath of the love of God 
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shall kindle upon the final fire, out of which the new 
heayens and new earth shall oome forth, as gold seven 
times refined, to shine for ever and ever I • 

Harry, agreeable to his covenant with Signor Yolanti, 
had penned the Mowing advertisement, and inserted it in 
all the public papers, to wit c — '' On Saturday next, between 
the hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon, the celebrated 
Bominico Jachimo Tonino Yolanti will take his fi,ight 
from the spire of Clement's steeple, and alight at the 
distance of two bows shot, on the Strand ; and this he will 
perfi)rm before the eyes of all people/' 

On the impatiently-expected morning, Harry took Mr. 
Clement with him in a hackney ehaise, and found an 
innumerable concourse, as well of the gentry in their 
caniBges as of the populace on foot. London had poured 
forth its numbers to behold this astonishing flight The 
windows were all eyes on every side, and the house-tops 
were hung with dusters of people as of bees. 

After Harry had surveyed the crowd with inward titUIa- 
tion, he whispered to Clement, and said — Tou shall see 
now what a sudden discomfiture I will make of this huge 
army. 

He then put forth his head and said to all around — ^Do 
not ye perceive, my friends, what fools we are all made ? do 
not ye remember that this is the first of April ? 

He had scarce spoken the words, when they spread from 
loan to man, and soon were muttered throughout the 
assembly. And then louder, and more lond, the first of 
April ! the first of April ! was repeated all about 

The company now began to be in motion. All heads 
were instantly withdrawn from the late thronged windows, 
and the house-tops began to be cleared with a shameful 
caution. 

Immediately was heard the rolling of many wheels, and 
the lashing of many whips, while every coachman pressed 
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through the crowd, impatient to deliver his honourable 
freight from public shame. But the public now began to 
relish a joke that was so much against their betters ; and in 
peals of laughter, and united shouts of triumph, they echoed 
and re-echoed after them, April fooh ! April fooh ! 

Among others Lord Bottom had come with his friend 
Bakely, in an elevated phaeton, of which his Lordship was 
charioteer. As they happened to brush close by Harry's 
carriage, swearing and puffing, and lashing and cursiug at 
the crowd, Harry cried to his old enemy — You need not be 
in so violent a hurry, my lord ; perhaps you are not so great 
a Fool as you imagine ! 

The fools of fashion were scarce withdrawn, when a long 
and strong rope was let down from the top of the steeple, 
to which it was fastened at the upper end« A man then, 
laying hold on it below, dragged it along through the crowd, 
and braced it, at a great distance, to an iron ring that 
was stapled into a post, purposely sunk on a level 
with the pavement They then brought a large and well 
stuffed feather-bed, and fixed it under the cord where it 
joined the ring. 

In the mean time Yolanti appeared on the top of the 
steeple, and bendiug cautiously forward, and getting the 
cord within an iron groove that was braced to his bosom, 
he pushed himself onward, and with a kindling rapidity 
flew over the heads of the shoutiug multitude, poising 
himself with expanded legs and arms as he passed, till he 
was landed without damage on his yielding receiver. And 
in the very next papers Harry published the following 
advertisement, to wit : — 

'^ Before the first of April next. Signer Dominico Jachimo 
Tonino Yolanti, by the help of canvass wings contrived for 
the purpose, purposes to fly over-sea from Dover to Calais, 
and invites all his London friends to come and see him set 
ouC' 
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Harry had no\v seen whatever London conld exhibit of 
elegant^ curious, or pleasing ; and Mr. Fenton judged it 
time to hold up to him the melancholy reverse of this 
picture — to shew him the hoiMe of mourning, the end of 
all men — to shew him the dreary shades and frightful 
passages of mortality, which humanity shudders to think of, 
but through which human nature of necessity must go. 

For this purpose he took him to the General Hospital, 
where death opened all his gates, and shewed himself in all 
his forms. But the great poet, on this occasion, has antici^ 
pated all description :— * 

TmmediatelT a pjlaoe 
Before his eyes appeared— sad, noisome, dark. 
A lazar-hoiise it seem'd, wherein were laid 
Nnmbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghastljr spasm, of racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony—all fev^us kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. 
Intestine stone and ulcer ; cholic pangs. 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy. 
And moonstruck madness ; pining atrophy. 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rhenms. 
Dire was the tossing, deep tne groan— Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to conch, 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to strike, though oft invoked 
With TOWS as their chief good. 

Milton. 

While Mr. Fenton led his pupil through groaning 
galleries, and the chambers of death and disease, Harry let 
down the leaf of his hat, and drew it over his eyes to con- 
ceal his emotions. All that day he was silent, and his 
countenance downcast ; and at night he hastened to bed, 
where he wept a large tribute to the mournfully inevitable 
condition of man's miserable state upon earth. 

The next day Mr. Fenton took him to the Bethlehem 
Hospital for idiots and lunatics. But when Harry beheld 
and contemplated objects so shocking to thought, so terrible 
to sight — when he had contemplated, I say, the ruin above 
all ruins, human intelligence and human reason so fearfully 
overthrown ; where the ideas of the soul, though distorted 

VOL. IL K 
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and misplaced, are quick and all alive to horror and agoDj; 
be grew sick and turned pale, and suddenly catching his 
uncle by the arm — Come, sir, let us go, said he, I can stand 
this no longer. 

When they had reached home, and that Harry was more 
composed : — ^Are all the miseries, sir, said he, that we have 
witnessed these two days, the consequences of sin f—- Even 
so, indeed, my Harry; all these, and thousands more, 
equally pitiable and disgusting, are the natural progeny of 
that wo-b^etting parent Nor are those miseries confined 
to hospitals alone ; eveiy house, nay every bosom, is » 
certain though secret lazar-house, where the sick couch is 
preparing, with all the dismal apparatus^ for tears and 
lamentationsf, for agonies and death. 

Since that is the case, sir, who would laugh any more ? 
Is it not like feasting in the midst of famine^ and dancing 
amidst the tombs t 

All things in their season, my dear, provided that those 
who laugh be as though they laughed not, remembering 
that they must weep ; and provided that those who weep 
be as though they wept not, having joy in their knowledge 
that the fashion of this world quickly passeth away. 

On the following day, Mr. Fenton returned to Hampstead, 
leaving Harry and Mr. Clement ability to indulge ^he 
benevolence of their hearts. 

One evening, as our companions were drinking tea in 
the Temple Exchange Coffee-house, a man, advanced in 
years but of a very respectable appearance, got up and 
addressed the assembly : — 

Gentlemen, said he, among the several hospitals and 
other charitable foundations that have done honour to the 
humanity of the inhabitants of this city, there is one still 
wanting which, as I conceive above all others, would give 
distinction to the beneficence of its founders ; it is a house 
for repenting prostitutes, an asylum for unhappy wretches 
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who have no other hom6*-to whom all doors are shut, to 
whom no haven is open, no habitation or hole for rest upon 
the face of the earth. 

Most of them have been seduced from native innocence 
and modesty by the arts of emel men. Many have been 
deceived under promise and vows of marriage ; some under 
the appearance of the actual ceremony, and afterwards 
abandoned or turned forth to infamy by their barbarous and 
base undoers. Shall no place, then, be left for repentance, 
even to those who do repent ? Forbid it, charity ; forbid 
it, manhood ! Man is bom the natural protector of the 
weakness of woman ; and, if he has not been able to guard 
her innocence from invasion, he oi^ht at least to provide a 
reception for her return to virtue. 

I have the plan of this charitable foundation in my 
pocket ; and if any of you gentlemen approve my proposal, 
and are willing to subscribe, or to solicit your friends to so 
beneficent a purpose, I request your company to the tavern 
over the way. 

Here the speaker walked toward the door, and was 
followed by Harry and Clement^ and thirteen or fourteen 
more of the assembly. 

When the company was seated round a large table, the 
gentleman produced his plan, with a summary of the rules 
and institutes for the conduct of the house, which he pro- 
posed to call the Magdalene House: a plan which hath 
since been espoused and happily executed by others, without 
ascribing any of the merit to the first projector. 

As all present applauded the manner of the scheme, and 
intention of the charity, each of them subscribed from a 
, hundred to twenty pounds, till it came to Harry^s turn, who 
subscribed a thousand pounds in Mr. Fenton's name. 

I suppose, sir, said one of the company, that your largest 
contributions will arise from the ladies, as the whole is 
intended for the benefit of the sex. — I shall not, answered 
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the gentleman^ ^VV^J to a single lady on this occasion. Not 
one of them will dare to contribute a penny, lest it should 
be thought that they partly allow in themselves the vices 
that they can pardon or patronize in others. It is this that 
makes the case of the wretches whom we are about to 
befriend, deplorable beyond measured They are first 
betrayed by our sex, and then driven out to irretrievable 
infeuny and misery by their own. For women to women 
are as turkeys to turkeys ; do but cast a little dirt upon the 
head of any one of them, and the rest of the flock combine 
in an instant to pick out her eyes, and to tear her to pieces. 

Mr. Mole, a learned philosopher, and a man of principal 
figure in the present company, then addressed the pro- 
jector, and said — If you will admit me, sir, into partnership 
in the conduct of your scheme, I will engage to levy contri- 
butions to the amount of some thousands over and above 
the hundred I have already subscribed. — You are heartily 
welcome, sir, replied the gentleman, either to join or take 
the conduct of the whole upon yourself ; provided the good 
is done, I care not by what means. All my ends will be 
answered ; I wish to be nameless. — That is not fair, neither, 
said another of the company ; you, Mr. Ooodville, had the 
trouble of contriving this business, and you ought at least 
to have the honour, if not the conduct, of your own plan. 

Mr. Groodville ! Mr. Ooodville I exclaimed Clement in a 
surprise, eagerly staring at him, and recollecting, as from a 
dream, the altered features of his quondam friend and 
benefactor. Pray, sir, do you remember any thing of one 
Clement, a worthless young fellow, whom once in your 
goodness you condescended to patronize ? Clement ! 
Clement ! cried Mr. Goodville, getting up and hastening to 
him, and catching him in his arms. My dear, my dear 
Clement, my man of merit and misfortunes, how rejoiced 
am I to find you ! God be praised, God be praised ; it is at 
length in my power to do something material for you ! But 
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"Come with me to another room, I have something to say to 
you; we will leave these gentlemen the while to think 
further of the plan that lies before them. 

When Mr. Goodville and Clement had withdrawn — Mn 
Mole, said one of the company, you are concerned in a 
number of these public benefactions, — ^Yes, gentlemen, 
answered Mole, I believe there in no charitable institution 
of any note in London in which I am not a trustee, and to 
which I am not a contributor. For, though I do not set 
up for sanctification by faith, yet I think I may pretend to 
some justification by charity. Let the vulgar herd pay 
their priesthood for cheating them out of their senses — I give 
nothing to the fat impostors, or their lucrative fable ; my 
substance is little enough for myself and the poor. — Why, 
pray, sir, said Harry, are you not a Christian ? — No, indeed, 
master, answered Mole, nor any man who has sense enough 
to think for himself. — Be pleased then, cried Hany, to hand 
me that paper a moment ; here, sir, I dash my name and 
contribution from the list of the subscribers. He who denies 
ghry to Ood iy% the highest^ can never have peace or good- 
wUl toward men ; and so, sir, you shall never be the almoner 
of a penny of my money. 

You talk as you look, my dear, cried Mole ; like one just 
eloped from the nursery, where you were afifrighted by tales 
of ghosts and hobgoblins. I acknowledge, gentlemen, the 
benefit and beauty of morality in its fullest extent ; and had 
Jesus, the Christian prophet, confined himself to his system 
of moral precepts, I think he would justly have been esteemed 
the greatest philosopher and legislator that ever breathed ; 
but when he, or rather his disciples in his name, in order to 
enhance the authority of their mission, pretended to divinity 
in their master, the low-bred and ignorant wretches pulled 
together against the grain, and compounded such a strange 
medley of fighting inconsistencies, and self-evident absur- 
dities, as are wholly eversive of every principle of right 
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reason and common-Bense. Tbey taught that Qod was made 
H man — that, in order to expiate the sins of the world, the 
innocent was appointed to suffer for the guilty — ^that the 
sins of all offenders were to be imputed to one who had 
never offended, and that the righteousness of him who had 
never offended was to be imputed to criminals of the 
deepest dye — that the Creator submitted himself to the 
malignity of his creatures, and that God himself died a 
shameful death on the cross. And this, gentlemen, makes 
such a heap of ridiculous incoherences — such contradictions 
in sense and terms^^ exceeds even the worship of apes and 
serpents, leeks and onions, and the other garbage of Egypt* 

You are a villain, and a thief, and a liar, cried Harry, 
altogether inflamed with choler. Mole, on hearing these 
terms of highest affront and reproach, instantly caught up 
a bottle and threw it at our hero's head ; but it happily 
missed hiin, and only bruised the fleshy part of the shoulder 
of the gentleman who sat next Harry instantly sprung up 
and made at Mole, while the company rose also and 
attempted to interfere ; but some he cast on one hand and 
some on the other, and overturning sucb as directly opposed 
him, he reached Mole, and with one blow of his fist on the 
temple, he laid bim motionless along the floor. Then, looking 
down on his adversary — I should be sorry, said he, that the 
wretch would die in his present state of reprobacy ; here, 
drawer, run quickly and bring me a surgeon. Then, 
returning to his place, he sat down with great composura 

After a pause, he looked round — I hope, gentlemen, said 
he, that none of you are hurt Indeed, I am much con- 
cerned for having in any degree contributed to your di&- 
turbance. But, had any one of you a dear benefactor and 
patron, to whom you were bound beyond measure, whom 
you loved and honoured above all things, could you bear to 
hear him defamed and vilified to your face ? — No, certainly, 
answered one man. — No man could bear it^ cried another. 
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— But pray, asked a third, bow came you to call the gentle* 
maa a thief ? — Because, replied our hero, he attempted to 
rob me of my whole estate. He endeavoured to thieve 
from me the only friend I had in the universe — the friend 
of my heart — the peace and rest of my bosom — my infinite 
treasure — ^my never-ending delight — the friend without 
whom I would not choose to be — without whom existence 
would become a curse and an abhorrence unto ma — Happy 
young creature I exclaimed an elderly gentleman, I under- 
stand you ; you mean your Christ and my Christ — the friend 
who has already opened his early heaven within you. 

By this time Mr. Mole began to n^ove ; whereupon Harry 
rose, and putting his hand in his pocket — Here, gentlemen, 
said he, is one guinea for the surgeon and another for the 
reckoning. When my companion returns be pleased to tell 
him I am gone to our lodgings; for I will not stay to 
hold further converse or altercation with that bane of society 
— that pest, which the rulers in darkness have commissioned 
to spread contagion, distemper, and death among men. 

Harry went early to bed, but lay restless and much dis- 
turbed in his spirit all night Mr. Clement had heard the 
particulars of our hero's behaviour, which he partly dis* 
approved ; but, as he saw him already dejected, he did not 
choose to expostulate with him for the present. 

The next day they returned to Hampstead, where Mr. 
Penton, notwithstanding the constrained smiles of his Harry, 
observed an unusual cloud and uneasiness in his counte- 
nance. I want to speak with you, my love, said he ; and, 
beckoning him into his closet^ he took him affectionately 
by the hand and nuide him sit beside him. What is the 
matter, my dear, said he, looking concernedly in his face ; 
what is it that has disturbed the peace of the bosom of my 
beloved ! 

Ah, sir I cried Harry, I am indeed very unhappy. I 
doubt that I am partly losing my faith, and the fear of that 
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has given me inexpressible horror. It is like tearing me 
from a fort^ out of which there is no home or rest for me in 
the universe. 

Here Harry made a recital of the late affair to his patron, 
and having closed his narrative — Is not this very wonderful, 
sir, said he, how or where in the world could this Mole have 
mustered together such arguments against reason — such 
appearances against truth ? How must the vulgar and illi- 
terate be staggered by such objections, when even I, who 
have been bred, as I may say, at the feet of Gamaliel, have 
not been able to answer them otherwise than by the chas- 
tisement which the blasphemer received at my hand ? 

Here Mr. Feoton smiled, and said — Do not be alarmed, 
my love. We shall quickly dispel the thin mists of infi- 
delity that were collected to shut the sun of righteousness 
from your eye. I confess, indeed, that this spawn of Anti- 
christ has compiled a summary of all that has ever been 
uttered against ''the Lamb who was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world ;'^ yet he is but a Mole in nature as well 
as name ; and he with his brother moles know no more, 
and see no further, than the little heap of dirt and rubbish 
that the working of their own purblind and floundering 
reason hath cast about themu 

Sacred depths and stupendous mysteries belong to this 
matter, and, when you are able to bear them, they shall be 
clearly and fully unfolded to you, my Harry ; in the mean 
space, a few simple obseiTations will suffice to re-establish 
the peace of your sweet and pious heart. 

As Christianity was instituted for the salvation of the 
Tulgar, the principal truths thereof are very obvious and 
plain, and want no learning, no letters, to inculcate or teach 
them. They speak the language of nature, and all nature 
is expressive of the sense and the sound thereof. Whatever 
is within you, whatever is without you, cries aloud for a 
Saviour. For sin hath been as the Mezentius, of whom 
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70U read in Virgil, who bound the bodies of the dead to 
the persons of the living. Thus it is that the sin of fallen 
angels, and of fallen man, hath bound change and corrup- 
tion, distemperature and death, to the elements, to the 
vegetables, to animals, and even to the immortal image of 
God himself in the humanity ; so that all things cry out 
with the apostle St Paul — " Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? " so that all things cry out with 
the apostle St. Peter — " Save, Lord, or I perish ! " 

These are inevitable truths, my Harry, which all men, 
at some time, must feel throughout their existence, whether 
they read them or not. And he alone, who never expe- 
rienced, nor never shall experience, frailty, error, or sick- 
ness, pain, anguish, or dissolution, is exempt from our solar 
system of salvation from sin. 

But what sort of a Saviour is it for whom all things cry 
so loudly ? Is it a dry moralist, a legislator of baro and 
external precepts, such as your Mole philosopher required 
our Christ to be ? No, my darling, no ! The influence and 
existence of the Redeemer of nature must, at least, be as 
extensive as nature hersel£ 

Things are defiled and corrupted throughout ; they are 
distempered and devoted to death from the inmost essence 
of their being ; and nothing under him, in whom they live, 
4knd move, and have their being, can redeem them, can 
restore them. 

O^ sir! exclaimed Harry — ^his countenance brightening 
up — why could I not think of this ? I should then have 
been able to foil my malignant adversary even at his own 
weapons. 

Our Jesus himself, continued Mr. Fenton, appeals to the 
truth I have told you, where he says to the sick of the 
palsy — "Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.'* 
But when the Pharisees thereupon concluded that he blas^ 
phemedy be demonstrated his influence in and over the 
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Bouly by the aenaible evidence of hk operation and influenoe 
in and over the body. " What reason ye in your hearts !'' 
said Jesus ; '^ Whether is it easier to say, ' Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; ' or to say, ' Rise up and walk 7 ' " Then said 
he to the sick of the palsy, ''Arise and take up thy couch, 
and go to thine house/' And immediately he rose up before 
them, and took up that whereon he had been carried, and 
departed to his own house, glorifying God. 

Here it was necessary, for the performance of this won* 
derful and instantaneous cure, that Jesus should instantly 
operate in and through every member, nerve, and fibre, of 
the sick of the palsy. And it was equally necessary, for 
that purpose, that the sick of the palay should have lived, 
and have had his being, in Jesus. In like manner, also, 
his sins must have been pardoned by an inward salvation, 
by imparting to the will of the sinner a new and rectified 
will, and by informing his spirit with a detestation of evil, 
and a love of goodness and virtna 

But pray, sir, if it is not too profound a mystery for me, 
be pleased to inform me how God could be made man ! 
For this was one of the principal objections of Mole. 

God was never made man, my Harry. God cannot be 
debased. He could not degrade himself by any change 
into manhood, though he could exalt and assume humanity 
into God. Neither could God ' die or suffer. To this, 
Christ himself, who was God and mao, bears testimony, 
where he cries out, in the agonies.of bis suffering humanity, 
'' My God I my God ! why hast thou forsaken me 7 " And 
again, where, crying with a loud voice, he said, " Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.*' But you are leading 
me something deeper than I choose to go for the present 

From eteruity, God saw that, should he produce any 
creatures in his own image, to be glorious by bis likeness, 
and happy by his communication, he must of necessity 
create them intelligent and firee ; and that consequently as 
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creatures, they must be finite ; and tbat^ as creatures who 
were free, they should also be fallible. 

He therefore saw that all might fall, and he also foresaw 
that some would fall. But his gradousness had provided 
two in/oMible ^remedies for this evil of fallibility. He had 
provided a Saviour^ and he had also provided suffering. The 
Saviour was to restore them by an inward redemption, by 
a reinfusion and new birth of his own nature in their 
essence ; and suffering was to prepare and open his way, 
by humbling their pride, by mortifying their lust, and thus 
compelling them to unfold their hearts to their own hap- 
piness. 

Indeed, had no creature ever fallen, Ood could not have 
been duly glorified to all eternity. Millions of his infinitely 
amiable qualities must have lain an inscrutable secret to 
worlds upon worlds, While all his creatures were happy 
in him, and participated of him, no distinction could be duly 
made between them and their Creator. Had evil never 
been, goodness would have sunk unspeakably in the sense 
of its value, which is now infinitely heightened and glorified 
by the ccmtrast Free grace and free mercy on the part of 
our God, and penitence and thanksgiving on the part of 
humbled sinners, would have been prevented of their 
thousand endearing connectiona And all the amities and 
charities throughout the brotherhood of man ; all the melt* 
ing and fond relations which the vine Christ infuses 
throughout his ingrafted branches, bearing blossoms and 
fruits of divine fri^ance and flavour, must ever have re- 
mained unblessing, and as dead, from eternity to eternity. 

But our Ck)d, my child, is as powerful as he is gracious 
and wise, to bring light out of darkness, and life out of 
death, and infinite and ever-enduring good out of the 
limited and short state of transitory evil. 

To prove that no being beneath himself could stand of 
their own sujOSciency, Ood permitted his two principal 
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creatures — ^the moat immediate and most glorious repre^ 
seutatives of his divine perfections — to fall off from their 
allegiance, and consequently from their happiness^ with all 
their progeny. The first was the angel Lucifer who fell 
through pride, and the second was the man Adam who fell 
through lust. These two capital sins oi pride and of lust^ 
are the genuine parents of all moral and natural evil, of all 
the guilt or misery that ever did, or ever can, rise through- 
out duration ; and our heavenly Father, in his love, hath 
appointed intense suffering to abate and abase the one, to 
mortify and slay the other^ that transgressors may finally 
be capable of his mercy, through the salvation and grace of 
his Christ 

The first of these arch-felons deemed himself worthy of 
Deity, and being inexperienced in the power with whom 
he bad to contend, he attempted to arrogate all worship 
to himself, and to rob his divine benefactor of glory and 
godhead. 

The second of these felons was tempted by the first to 
aspire, through bis own merits, at a godlike independence ; 
to cast off his allegiance to the author of his being ; and to 
expect intelligence and knowledge from the sensual fruits 
of this world, after which he lusted. He accordingly took 
and eat of the tree that was pregnant with all the goods 
and all the evils of this external, elementary, and transient 
system ; '* according to his faith it was done unto him ; ** 
according to his lust his desire was accomplished ; his 
nature became a partaker of temporary nature ; and he fell^ 
with his progeny, into all the depravity and evils that the 
sin of fallen Lucifer had introduced into these vast regions, 
now made more exceedingly corrupt and sinful by the sin 
of fallen Adam. 

Why, pray, sir, demanded Harry, had Lucifer any 
concern in this world before the fall of our first parents ? 

YeS| my dear ; all the space that is now occupied by this 
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earth and these elements, with the sun, moon, and stars, to* 
an inconceivable extent, was once the heaven and dominion 
of Lucifer and his angek. But when, by their apostasy 
from the light, and love, and goodness of God, they had 
caused darkness and malignity, envy, rage, and uproar, and 
every species of evil and horror, to be predominant through- 
out their kingdom, God determined, by a new creation, to 
take it out of their hands. Accordingly he compacted it 
into the present system of temporary nature, whose 
duration is to be measured by the revolution of our 
luminaries, until the appointed period of the great consum- 
mation, when all the malignity that remains and is com« 
pacted therein, shall be finally done away. 

To this truth Moses bears testimony, where he tells you 
that, at the commencement of the creation, darkness was 
upon the face of the great deep. And again, where he 
tells you, that the tree of the knowledge of the goods and 
evils of this world sprung up even in the midst of the 
paradise of God. But it is altogether impious and 
blasphemous to suppose that God would create evil, or 
infuse a tendency thereto into any of his works. Again, 
the same truth is attested by many passages of the sacred 
writings, where Lucifer, or Satan, tells Christ to his face, 
that this world, with all its glories, are his portion and 
property ; that they were delivered unto him ; and that he 
giveth them to whomsoever he will And again, where 
Christ calls him " the prince of the air ; '' and again, where 
he says, " The prince of this world cometh, and hath no 
part in me.'' 

Now when God, by this new creation, had delivered this 
system of things from the influence and dominion of evil 
spirits, they became altogether prisoners in their own 
darkness. But when Adam, the second lord of this vast 
domain, by a second apostasy had brought additional sin and 
ievil into temporary nature, the paradise of God, that was 
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over all, vaniBhed ; and tbe new gailt of Adam opened a 
new and wide gate for the re-admission of Lucifer into his 
ancient possessiona And he remains a prince and a ruler 
in the elements and hearts of men nnto this evil day* 

These two capital apostates, Lucifer and Adam, who had 
thus robbed their kind Grod of their affections and allegiance, 
were thereafter represented by the two thicTes who suffered 
in company with Christ, who reached out to each of them 
a bleeding arm of his Ineicy. The one accepted his grace, 
and on that day eutered paradise along with his Lord. 
The other rejected the Christ with contempt and reproach, 
and therefore, if ever redaimable, must be constrained by 
suffering to open his heart to redemption ; when, after a 
process of many agonizing ages^ blaspheming and indig- 
nantly spuming at the power of his punisher, he may be 
compelled to cry out — O seed of the woman! heal, heal the 
head thou hast crushed, and admit me also, though last, to 
some, the least portion of thy pardoning salvation ! 

These two, my Harry, even Lucifer and Adam, were 
also the thieves among whom the traveller fell, going from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, from the city and place of peace to 
the place of destruction. He represented the wretched 
race of fallen man, whom Lucifer, and their first feither, 
had robbed of all their substance, and stripped of their robe 
of righteousness, and wounded and left half dead in 
trespasses and sins« Neither did the law or tbe priesthood 
avail anything for their cure, till Jesus, the good Saha- 
BTTAK, had compassion upon theno, and bound up their 
wounds, pouring therein the oil of his grace and the wine 
of his gladness; and expended twopence, even the two 
precious pence of his own body and blood, for perfecting 
their recovery. 

But, my dearest sir, said Hany, if my question does not 
intrude, pray, how was it consistent with justice that the 
sufferings of the innocent should atone both for, and instead 
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of, the guilty T For this also was one of Mole's cardinal 
objections. 

Tour question, said Mr. Fenton, falls aptly in its place. 
When Adam, as I have told you, apostatized from his God, 
and lusted after the gross and sensual fruits of this world, 
and fed upon them, and thereupon became a partaker of 
their nature and malignity ; he fell from his paradise and 
sovereignty together, and he became a poor subject, and 
miserable slave, to all the evils and inclemencies of that 
temporary nature, over which he had been constituted a 
throned lord and controller. 

Here was a deep and woful fall, my Harry, from 
sovereignty to slavery, from eternity into time, from 
immortality into corruption, from bliss into misery, and 
from life into death 1 The very state in which the wretched 
heirs of his fallen nature find themselves at this day. How 
then was be to rise, if ever to rise again T Could this be 
effected by any powers of his own ? If he did not stand 
in the state of his strength, how shall he recover and be 
able to re-ascend in the state of his weakness ? How think 
you, my Harry? — A self-evident impossibility, answered 
Harry. 

Here then, continued Mr. Fenton, we find the universe 
of man depraved, fallen and sunk into the darkness of sin 
and en*or, into the dungeon of gross and corruptible flesh, 
and circled about and closed in by the barriers and gates 
of death. And these prisons were to be broken through, 
these gates were to burst open, before he could re-enter 
upon light and immortality. All the enemies who had 
conquered man, sin, Satan, and temptation, were also to be 
conquered. 

But how was this to be done ? A world lay at stake, 
and the great question was. Whether the whole race of man 
should continue in endless guilt and misery, or be restored 
to ever-enduring purity and blessedness ? Wherefore, what 
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all the powers of creation were not able to attempt, Jesus^ 
in the humanity, undertook to accomplish. 

Here you see, my child, that justice had little to do in 
the case. It was not the justice of punishment^ but the 
mercy of deliverance, that the love of our heavenly Father 
required. Justice indeed affirmed that suffering was due 
to sin, and was the necessary attendant and consequence 
thereof ; and this also the love of our Christ willingly took 
upon himself. He conquered suffering through sufferings, 
and was thereby made the perfect and accomplished captain 
of our salvation. He entered into our flesh, he went through 
all the passages of this vale of tears and region of misery 
into which we are fallen ; through poverty, contempt, rejeo- 
tion, reproach ; through all that the rage and rancour of 
men and devils could inflict, his bloody sweat and horrors 
of hell, bonds, buffetings, spittings, scourgings, the bloody 
mockery of a thorny crown, and all the soul-rending tortures 
of an agonizing crucifixion, till at last he triumphantly 
cried — " It is finished I " and gave up the ghost From the 
cross he descended into the grave ; from the grave again he 
rose in glory, and ascended into heaven, where he led cap- 
tivity captive, and shewed the powers of darkness bound ; 
that he might lead all the followers of his beatific cross, in 
his own divine process, to conquest through sufferings, to 
glory through abasement, to exaltation through humiliation, 
through death into life, and through the calamities of time 
to a never-ending, ever-blessing, ever-joyful, eternity ! 

But, sir, said Harry ; was the humanity of our blessed 
Saviour the same as ours is ? for so the scripture seems to 
intimate, where it says — " He was made man, like unto us 
in all things, sin only excepted/' 

This was only spoken, answered Mr. Fenton, with respect 
to his outward humanity. His creaturely soul indeed, and 
the flesh which he derived from his mortal mother, were 
even as ours are, sin only excepted. But these were only 
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as the husk or case of his mtemal and divine humanity, 
which was conceived from the essence of the Father, by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the womb of a pure 
virgin. It was this humanity to which Jesus was inti- 
mately united, and that became one with the ever-Blessed 
Trinity. And it was of the ubiquity of this humanity that 
Christ speaketh, when he says to Nicodemus, '^ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down from 
heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven/' But 
when the external humanity of Jesus was, by sufferings and 
death, prepared to be swallowed up in glory, the whole 
Christ was then assumed up into Godhead. He saw all 
things in Jesus, as they were and shall be from eternity to 
eternity. And, though the glory of his personal appearance 
may be visible in certain places, yet he is invisibly present 
in all places and in all hearts, begetting in them a new 
birth of his own divine humanity ; that their bodies may 
also be fashioned like unto his glorious body; and that, 
when our corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
when that our mortal shall have put on immortality, '' we 
all may be made one, as he is in the Father, and the Father 
in him, that we also may be one in them.'' An elevation, 
sure, well worth the hardest striving, the highest ambition. 

Thus I have shewn you, my Harry, the inevitable neces- 
sity of the sufferings of our innocent Christ for the salvation, 
of guilty sinners. And this also shews you the equal 
necessity of his taking upon himself the external imputation 
of the sins for which he suffered ; that he might thereby be 
inwardly imputed to us, and become to us, and in us, the 
Lord otjr righteousness ; and be to us a better Adam, 
a second and divine father, regenerating us to a birth of his 
own heavenly nature. And thus, as the first Adam died 
unto Qod, and lived to fallen nature, there was a necessity 
that Christ, as well in his own person as his redeemed pro- 

you IT. L 
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' g^^7» should die to the fallbn natiire^that through hmUhtj 
might live again unto Qod. 

I thank you^ thank you; sir, cri^d Hai^ ; I shall hence- 
forth b6 enabled to give kn account; to air who ask, of the 
fidth that is in me. But, pray, did the divine huihanity of 
our Christ suffer in the crucifixion. 

I believe it did, Hariy, even as eursotrls are' found to 
suffer in our bodies, though of a Mature so vc^ different 
from them. It was the Bxxffenhg ot this divine bnm&iiity 
that caused such violent repu'ghahce ' and convulsiobs in 
nature ; that shut up the world froni light «veii at mid-day ; 
that rent the rocks i that opened the 'graveif, and gave ' up 
the dead to attend their Lord, and revive in the fife 'of his 
resurrectibn. 

4 

Will you be pleiased, Isii^, to indulge tne in 'one question 
'more ? ' Could not God, in ^is omnipottoce; have effected 
the salvation of man by sotie 'other nlean^ than the suffer- 
ing of our dear Christ ? I think^,' w^re it to 1)e done again, 
' I would Tather forfeit my salvation than that he should 
endure such agony oh my account 

I 'vfiYi not pretend,' my Hatry, t6 give limits or dir^tions 
to the measures of m;^ God, neither to say what he might 
or might not do withid his own world, and with regard to 
his own creature& But it ili certain that he chose tlie most 
effectual method for compassing his gt^at and eternal ^pur- 
pose that infinite love could dictate, infinite ' wisdom con- 
trive, and infinite power executa O, my Hiurryf how 
unutterably endeared must this measure make our God to 
the universe of his creatures, and that to all eternity; it is 
herein that thenature of our Ood is revealed ; it is hereby 
alone that he could ever have been duly known — ^known to 
be the God of love — to be nothing but love, in this his 
wonderful work of mercy, transcending mercy ; and of 
grace, transcending grace, that he might bring us to glory-^ 
transcending gloiy. 
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In this stupendous work of redemption, I say Jesus 
makes himself as it Were little, that we may become great ; 
'Ke stoops into manhood, that he tnay exalt uis into Qod. 
He came not arrayisd in the fooPs coat of the lustre of this 
despicable world, nor in the weakness of Its poWer/iiorin 
the meanness of its dignity ; but over his immensity he 
threw the appearance of limitation, and with time he in- 
vested his eternity ; and his Omnipotence put on frailty ; 
abd his Supremacy pdt on subjection ; and with the veil of 
'mortality he shrouded his beauty, that he i^ight become 
familiar to ud, that we might behold and converse with him 
^face to face, as man converses with man, and grows fond^of 
liisfellbw. ' ' ' ' 

J^efore the incarnation, God was feared in his thunders, 
aiid adored in the majesty and magnificence of hid works, 
^ut it is in the meek and lowly Jesur that he becomes the 
object of affection ; in th^ bleeding, the 'suffering, the dying 
testis, we behold him with weeping grati^de,- we love him 
with a love 6f passion and hurtling, a love that languishes 
ibr him, that 6annoi bear to exist' without him. 

,How could'that perverse people Bhut their eyes to the 

diviuity of their * grdcious Messiahj while he gave such 

^hourly and ocular proofb of « the power and extent of his 

godhead in tod over all tilings ? while he went &bout doing 

; good, carrying healing in his breath, in his touch, in his 

" garments'; while the lame sprung up as a bounding roe at 

his bidding ; while the tempest heard his voice and #as 

still, and the sea spread itself as a^ carpet beneath the foot 

of its creator ; while the deaf ear was opened, and the dumb 

' tongue loosed to utteratice ; while he poured the beams of 

his light upon the new opening eyed of the blind-bom 

gazer ; and while in death, and amidst the tombs, his word 

was life and resurrection ? 

Thus, my Harry, you find yourself united to your Saviour 
by m4ny endearing and intimate connections, by creation, 
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by redemption, by brotherhood, by fatherhood in the flesh, 
in the spirit ; by his being bone of your bone, and spirit of 
your spirit ; by being the " first-born of many brethren," 
and by being the divine father of a new and celestial 
progeny. 

But what need we further ? the world from the begin- 
ning is fraught with him, and speaks of bim. The world 
is, in itself, no other than a history of the two capital and 
eternally important truths — the greatness of the fiEkll in 
Lucifer and Adam, and the greatness of the redemption in 
Jesus Christ. These truths are engraven in the rocks aa 
deep as the centre ; they are written on both sides of every 
leaf in nature. All that is within us, all that is without viBy 
utters forth the same language, proclaims the same tidings 
aloud. All ceremonials, all institutions of divine authority, 
all ancient predictions and prophecies, were pregnant with, 
and in travail of the great deliverance to be achieved by 
the Shiloh who was to come. They give us a previous 
history of his whole process upon earth, from his birth to 
his resurrection, as circumstantially, as minutely as though 
it were a bare transcript of what had recently passed before 
their eyes. But I shall oul^well a minute on three prin- 
cipal articles — first, that Messiah was to be God ; secondly, 
that he was, however, to be a suffering Messiah ; and thirdly, 
that he was to give himself to death for the salvation of 
sinners. 

First, With respect to his divinity, Daniel says — "I saw 
in the night- visions, and behold, one like unto the Son of 
Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days^ and they brought him near before him. 
And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a king* 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away.** Again Isaiah : — " Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son. For unto us a child is bom, unto 
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US a son is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom to order it, and to establish it, with judg- 
ment and with justice, from henceforth even for ever/' 

Secondly^ With respect to his character of rejection and 
suflfering : " Who hath believed our report^ and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ? He is despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief : and 
we hid as it were our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. He was oppressed and he was 
afflicted ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb^ so opened he not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from judgment ; 
and who shall declare his generation ? for he was cut off 
out of the land of tha living ; for the transgression of toy 
people was he stricken. And he made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death.'' — Isaiah liii. 
David too says — '' Dogs have compassed me, the assembly 
of the wicked have enclosed me ; they pierced my hands 
and my feet. They part my garments among them, and 
cast lots for my vesture. But a bone of him shall not be 
broken. They shall look on him whom they pierced." 

Thirdly. With respect to his being a willing offering for 
sin^ Isaiah says in the same chapter, '' Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God^ and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all." Jeremiah too 
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. Herp Mr. Fe|iton was interrupted, nls man'Fran^ 
entered booted^and all bespattered with dirt, aiid^ having 
whispered fi^metbing in^hi^ master's .ear, Mr. Fenton;: 
turned aside his head to hide his concern from Htmry, and^ 
stepping to his closet locked himself in. 
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But it may now be thought full time to return to the 
head branch of this noble family. 

^ Nearly nine years had now elapsed sinpe the earl and 
l^is lady had s^en or beard of their Harry, except by two 
pr three ctQonymous notes in a year, giving a snort account 
of his health and accomplishments: insomuch that time 
and Ipng absence ba4 in., a measure, worn him from tbe^ 
regrets of the family; excepting his brother Bichard, on 
whom Harry's generosity, in taking his quarrel' upon him- 
self, had left an effecting and indelible impression. 

Lord Olintpn was indeed sweetly dispositioned iy 
nature^, and, of an ^spect and person extremely elegant;^ 
and,, as he had tutors in all branches in which he chose to' 
be instructed; he learned, sufficient, by way of amusenient^ 
to render him one oi tlie most accomplished youths in the 
nation. He was also naturally unassuming, and modestly 
disposed ; but the unremitted adulation of domestics and 
dependants, with the complimientary artillery of all the 
neighbours and .visitants, could not fail of some impression, 
at least SQ far as to make it evident that be was conscious 
of bis condescension when he became familiar with you. 

He. w^p however, easy to all who applied to him for any 
favour *^ exqeeding charitable to the poor ; and particularly 
fond of our Harry's foster-mother, and kind to her for 
Harry's sake. 
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Hpi was tui;aed, of. i^neteen. years, of age., when his. 
parents, foi; hj^^aoiuseiDient aad tbue finisl^iag of his educa-. 
tioQi/egplred.to acopmpai^y him on .a tour to France. 

Th^y set out. with a suitable equipage aad a nominal; 
ttttory.whom ihey engaged, rather wjtb a.. view. of. being. a, 
watch upon our young lord's motions, than the. ii^tendant. 
of bis priAciples .or. tl^^ fpruxe^ of his manners. 

I^othipg i¥ia^ria\ happe^€^4 till their, arrival ati> Pa^^ 
where the earl took a sumptuous palace in the Bue de 
Yaugirard*. 

l!V|ben b<9 ha4t settled: his houseibold, be wenfi to inquire, 
lifter, hjis i|itimat9ft of fifty yearp ago. Some three» or four. of . 
tbem. stiU suryjiv^d., He. r^new.^ his aqquaintance with, 
theip, and en^i^d, themi their fnendb and families, to rich, 
^^nd fi;equent,entert^iQmei^ta^ whereby his palace speedily^ 
beqame t^p iiesprt qf one, qt the mpst, elegant circles 
in IB^AtifL 

Young Clinton quickly entered into familiarity, and; 
confidence with' such of the you;»g nobility as, frequented 
bis fjBLther'a; and they took; hipi abroad on several parties, 
Qf pleasure^ and; ii^troduped him to the birds ol their own 
distinguished feather* 

Our young ^ngliahn^n swam gracefully down the 
stream o{ pleasure ; a wa^rm imagination susceptible of the 
slightest impressions, a spirit apt tjo receive and im,part the 
kindlieet feelings^ pacle hiijigi the, idol of hiS; home, and the 
desire, of the brilUai^t society he mqyed in ^nd ajdomed. 
But^ alasi for tha stc^bility pf all earthly bliss! he was 
seized with the spiallpox, which was then sweeping through 
Paris like a pliigue ; an^ .though the eifuption w^ but 
alight^ yet on the ^eve^th day Xiord CUntoi;^ i^as suddenly, 
taken with convulsions, and in less than i^n hoi^r expired. 

The old covintesfli had ^e ver left his room since ]i^ had U^ken 
to his bed, and was now carried ofif in a deep 9wood. She 
never after recovered her senses except by deplorable starti^ 
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to lament that she was the most wretched of all that ever 
was created, and on the second day she also expired. 

The miserable earl, now an unit in creation, had their 
bodies embalmed and deposited in leaden coffins, ready for 
conveyance to his own vault in England, whither he now 
prepared to go. 

At length he set out with his sighing and silent train ; 
and after a voyage, lengthened by woe, arrived finally at 
Enfield. 

Never was seen such a concourse at any funeral since the 
funeral of Jacob, on which all Egypt attended; they 
crowded from a distance of thirty miles round. But when 
they saw the old and reverend patron of the country all 
covered with sad and solemn weeds : when they beheld his 
countenance exceeding all pomp of sorrow, and conceived 
the weight and wringing that was then at his heart, envy- 
was quite blunted and robbed of its sting. They now 
lamented the living more than they mourned the dead ; 
and the poorest among the poor looked down with an eye 
of compassion upon the great man, now rendered, as they 
deemed, more pitiable and desolate even than themselves ; 
without child or kindred ; without any to continue his 
name or his honours ; without any who could claim a share 
in his wealth or his woe ; without any cause of further 
comfort, or further care upon earth. 

During the following week the earl kept his chamber, 
and would admit of no visiter till Mr. Meekly arrived. 

Mr. Meekly had long estranged himself to Enfield ; he 
had gone elsewhere, seeking the houses of mourning, and 
breathing peace and consolation wherever he went ; but, as 
soon as he heard of the affliction of his noble friend, he 
hastened to help him to bear up imder the weight of his 
calamity. He entered and seated himself in silence beside 
the earl, he there wept near an hour without uttering a 
syllable. 
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My lord was the first who spoke — Mr. Meekly, said he, 
my heart gratefully feels this melting proof of your love. 
You weep for me, my friend, because you see, and kindly 
feel, that there is no other comfort for me on this side the 
grave. 

Qod forbid I Qod forbid ! said Mr. Meekly ; the best and 
greatest of all comforts is coming to you, my lord. Eternal 
truth has promised it, and he will make it good to you : 
^' Blessed^ blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.'' 

Ab, Mr. Meekly I replied the earl, the comfort that you 
mention is promised only to the deeply contrite and broken 
of heart ; to those who duly lament the baseness of their 
ofFencps against so great and good a God. Neither do I 
despair, my friend, but that I also may finally share some 
portion of that same comfort ; for, as I feelingly acknow- 
ledge myself the greatest of all sinners, so I wish for grace 
to make me the greatest of penitenta 

God be praised, cried Meekly, for the grace already 
given ! There was a time^ my lord, when, as you told me, 
you had nothing of these divine dispositions ; when the 
world, as you said, seemed to hold out happiness to you on 
either hand; when fortune, title, precedence, circling 
honours about you, and within you youth and health, and 
a revelling flow of blood and spirits, wholly disguised and 
concealed the state of your nature from you ; when they 
hid from yon your own body of frailty, distemper, sin^ and 
death, and left you no occasion to call out for a Saviour^ as 
you felt nothing from which you desired to be saved. But 
God has now been graciously pleased to send you his 
monitors, and to call upon you by affliction, that you, in 
your turn, may call upon him who alone can give you con- 
solation. 

Is it not, my lord, to the mourners for sin alone to whom 
comfort is promised : the state of suffering and mourning is 
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in its natuTd^ extremely salmtarj^ and of happy tendency' to 
man ; and it' i^ tb^refoir^i that ' the sufiEering Jesus: haibr 
pronounced it Uessed. 

The God'of all^ore tdeeino delight in the eufferiogs <^. 
his poor and pitiable creatures; neither would he hsisreri 
made thie stiit^ of^otir ntiortality a-vale of tears, and a state 
of ixiisery, bad it not^> beto in order to conduct us through ; 
traurttoryefils'to ever-eudurmg bliss/ where ^' he himself: 
will wipe all tear» from^oar eyes.*' 

When Adam, by his apostasy and falling off from hia> 
Maker, had converted all the goods of his temponoy state 
ihto evil' incitements to lust^ covetousness, and aensuality,. 
God determined^ by a gracious rev«enBe, to tura all the evila:; 
of corrupt' and fallen nature- into means of: enduring good, 
to his fallen and frail' creatures: he therefore* appoint^ 
pain, affliction, distlresSy.and disease, to be his ministers^ his] 
monitors, ilnd pfreachens within us, to convince us of. all the; 
evil of our depraved and mortal nature ; to wean u» fiiom ac 
world that is ftill^ of false promises,but. empty ofi true enj'oiy- 
meM; to' remitad^ us that we: are: strangers and pilgrims; 
upon e&rth < to« turn our eye to the star that hath visited/ 
Us from on hij^ ; and finally, through ouc sufferings^ to^ 
accbiUplish the great work of his own salvation in us. 

Thank you, thank you, Mr. Meekly I these are comforting' 
things indeed. They i>Iu«k comfort from, the very deptlk 
and abyss of affliction ; X love that my God diould be lovdij 
to my heart. Tou have now rent the dark veil that long 
hung before my eyes^; and the Sim of righteousness breaks 
upon me throttgh the clouds of my mortality. — ^But what q£ 
death, Mr. Meekly f trhat of death, my friend 2 I am inte- 
rested in the question i my time is approaching. When 
this body shall fall to dust, and all these organs of s^sation 
be utterly cut 0% what remains — what then shall follow ? 
by what titeans shall my spirit attain the powers of new 
{)ereeptioti t or am I to lie in the grave^ in a state of total 
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insensiibilijby, till the' last trumpet shall sound? My nature 
shrinks, I confess, from 'a total deprivation of the sense of 
existence. 

It is no way evident to nae, my lord, that body, oir at 
least such gross bodies as we now hiave^ are necessary to 
the perceptions and sensibilities of our spirit.' (jiod himself 
is a Spirit^ an a)l-seeing, all-hearing, all-tasting, all-smellitig/ 
all-feeling, all-knowing, and all-governing Spirit! " Hb wTio 
made the eye, sha)l he not see? He who made the ear,* 
shall he not hear?'' ^^herefore, as our spirits ate the off- 
springs of his divine Spiriti we may' justly presume them 
endowed with like capacities, l^ut if body is necessary to 
the perception of spirit, as Zoroaster, the illuminated phi- 
losopher seems to intimate^ where, speaking of God, he 
say^ *' whose body is light, and whose soul is truth;'' in 
this case, t say, we may reasonably suppose thisit, when onli! 
spirits shall be parted from these gross and* fMl bddieij, 
they shall be instantly clothed upon with more pur^ dnd 
permanent bodies. Or, as I i^ther think that thos^ {^urei 
and' permanent bodies are alrealdy forming,- and pkr^gnant 
within our gross ana corruptible" bodies; abd' that v^hen 
the midwife, deat!h, sliall deliver us from th6' dark Womb 
of our woful travail and mortality, w^ shall immediately 
spring forth into incorruptioh anrf glory. 

Of this, my lord. I am as confident as I am of ilny being, 
that he who by faith hath already pSii on Christ, shidi 
break through death in the brightness of the body of hi^ 
new birth, incorruptible, immoftal, and blessed id all 

eternity- 
Tell me, then, my dearesi Mfeekly, whfitt tneah yotf by 
the body of this new birth ? fot, al^ I I ^m but too apt to 
cry oui with Nicodemtis, "flow can thesi! thirigs be?" 

I mean, n\y lord, the forming of Christ within us : our 
being formed adew of a divine seed of put §ebond Aditm, 
eveii as our gross bodiiss wieire formed in the wonib trtiiii 
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a corruptible seed of the old Adam. I mean the clothing 
of our spirits with the heavenly substantiality of the spi- 
ritual body and blood of the heavenly Jesus himself ; for, 
as the apostle says, '^ There is a spiritual body, as there is 
a carnal body/' I mean a body the same as that in which 
the believing thief entered paradise with his Lord on the 
day of the crucifixion. " I am the resurrection and the 
life/' saith Jesus : " whoso believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and he who liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die/' Death shall become a new and 
divine birth unto him. And the great apostle says, " There 
are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another/' And again he says, " For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens/' 

These are great things indeed, Mr. Meekly, and full of 
hope, as well as incitements to divine ambition. 

But why, my lord, should a new birth from Jesus Christ 
be thought wonderful ? Is there any thing more wonderful 
in it than in the forming and unfolding of the whole stu- 
pendous mechanism of the body of our old man from a 
scarce visible speck of entity ? Is there any thing more 
wonderful in it than in the growth and unfolding of any 
common vegetable from some latent principle or invisible 
speck in the seed, which not all the optics and glasses of 
a Qalileo should be able to discover? Were not these 
the known facts of every day and hour, incredulity would 
have laughed the supposition to nought. But I think I 
have got about me something surprisingly analogous and 
apposite to the nature and manner of our new birth in 
Jesua 

Mr. Meekly then put his hand in his pocket and took 
out a lump of matter, in form like a long and huge maggot, 
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evidently without motion^ apparently without life, and hard 
and incrusted all about to the feeling. 

What have you got there, my friend ? said the earl — An 
old worm, my lord, that at this instant is pregnant with 
the birth of a new creature, — Impossible ! cried the earl ; 
the thing is absolutely dead ! — ^Tbe body of the old worm 
is dead, indeed, my lord ; but there is certainly a principle 
of a new life within it, that will soon manifest itself in the 
birth of a very beautiful and wonderfully glorious creature. 
And this you will find if you leave it for a few days, where 
it may get the fostering warmth of the sun through one of 
your windows. Have you ever seen the fly they call the 
dragon-fly, my lord ? — Yes ; and have admired the elegance 
of its shape, the mechanism of its double wings, and the 
lustre of its irradiations. 

This mass, my lord, of apparently insensible matter is 
now actually pregnant with one of the same specie& The 
parent, through whose death it is to attain life, was no 
other, as you dee, than a vile and grovelling maggot ; but 
the new creature that is to be bom from it will be of a 
quite different nature and tendency. It will loathe the food 
and occupation of its foul progenitor ; it will soar sublime 
over carnal and earthly things ; it will drink the dews of 
heaven, and feed on the consummate nectar and fragrance 
of flowers. 

This, indeed, Mr. Meekly, rejoined the earl, is to make 
the invisible things of God visible, even to the naked eye, 
by the things that are seen. 

While my lord and his friend were thus deeply in dis- 
course, Mr. John, the house-steward, came in and told his 
master that one waited in the hall with a letter for him. 

A letter I cried the earl ; what can I have to say, John, 
to any letter, or any of the writers thereof? But some- 
thing is due to humanity, and it shall be paid ; desire him 
to step in. 
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, Hereupon a stmnger , entered, whp^ .figure InstaDtlj 
caught the eyes and attention of the earl and his com- 
panion in.au as^onish^d captivity. The youth was dressed 
in,asmourniQg;irock; and,, his dark brown locks^ tied be- 
hind with, a black riband, iflpwed c^elessly between his 
sIjLOulders,; while fi^me ^f the front-Qtrayiog curls/, as in 
j^ortj, alten^ately. shaded and discovered a part of his lovely 
countenance. , !Qq .bowed, he moved attraction ; and, grace- 
iuHy:ad.aacipg;toward my lord, he again bowed.' L a 
letter before him on the table, and then silently retired 
backward a. f(^w ^|>s. 
j They, viewed l^im— they gazed on him — ^as it had been 

.^tjhe sudden vision of an ,angel of I;ght Mr. Meekly was 

, not able t9 .uijber. a. word ; neither had my lord the power to 
lay a finger on the paper that was directed to him, tiU Mr. 

^;Meeklyat last, giving a great stroke on the table, cried 

..^nddenly out— t,. would lay a thousand pounds of it ! — it is 
he ! — it is .he 1 — my heart tells pie he can be no other but 

..jpur H^ry Clinton I 

Here IBiaxrj jsprung forward, and, casting himself preci- 

,,pitately at. the feet of the earl, ne clasped his knees with an 
eager reverence, crjdng — My fathej^, my honoured, my dear, 

. my dear father t and broke into teara 

, My lord, all in a tremor, attempted to raise him to his 
arms, and Harry, perceiving this, rose and threw himself 
into the bosom of his father. !3ut the earl gently and fondly 
put him off a little,^ and gazing intently on a countenance 
that appeared to him lovely above all that was lovely in 
the circle of creation, he ^thered new strength^ and, catch- 
ing Harry to bis, breast, he exclaimed in a transport — " Let 
me die I— let me die \ — since I have seen thy face, my son." 
Thus my lord, in the recent acquisition of such a son, forgot 
al|,jbis losses,^ and cas|i the whole weight of his late cala- 
mities behipd him. His eye could not be tired with seeing 
hiro^ neither his ear with hearing the sweetness o^ his voice ; 
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iaild be continuedrio .h(dd,)'to^g»ze. -atcbiiPyt (o caress-him, 
/umuindful of aught; lahe-t^uQmiadfuL^^en of bis friend 
AMeekly, wbo sat enraptured beside Mm. 

^ Will you lea^e- me again, my: child ? cried Qut the earl ; 
•do you intend to go from ineagaln^<iny Harry? :you must 
t not — ^you di^all not<leaAre mG-^x»)t for an hoar*--Bo^ not. for 
1 a minute ; a second lo6»of ray. son would quickly. bring my 
grey hairs with sorrow to thegrave.—- Never, v^yer, my lord, 
' will I' loave you I tenderly-cried Harry ; bovot for a mopient 
< will I forsake you again, ray father I : I* oome purposely to 
-watch over; to comfort,- to tend you while I. have lifa with 
'( all imagiinable' tenderness, affection/ and duty. 

' But" where,' hastily asked the earWwherei iq tboi^ur- 
derer who stabbed my peace ^^wbere is that old thief— ^that 
robber— -whO' rent my ohild from-me.} — Ahy my lord!, cried 

* Sairy, he is. very &r fvom meriling such opprobrious 
' epithets ; ho is a summary of all that is excellent-rail that 

is amiable in nature. He respects and loves you too above 
/the world, and all that is in itt deserving of love. ' .0, had 
"you lately seen his grief for your losses-^the floods of tei^ 
*^ he* shed— fwr — for— for — ^Here Harry eould ne more ; but, 
*' on the recollection of his m6ther and brother, burst into 
..tears. 

But t^ll me; my dear,* continued ^the earl-r*tell me who 

* and what he is whom you commend so highly. 

Even the son of your own mother, my lord; my much- 

ioved, my revered, my most honoured uncle. 

'.Impossible, my child I That old « despicable man^ my 

' ^ brbth^r ! No, no, my Harry, he « must have deceived you ! 

My brother was all that was amiable upon earth — 'Hhe 

' fairest among ten thousand" — the straightest cedar in the 

forest! 

^ And such he is at this day, my lord. But, alas alas ! he has 

' been broken bythe batteries of manyafflicUons; aman wholly 

L made up of sorrows, and acquainted with killing griefs ! 
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You wanted me not when he took me, my father ; you had 
other and richer treasures— comforts that were infinitely 
more worthy your regard ; but, little and despicable as I 
was, he had nothing but me. I became his only comfort — 
the only treasure in which he delighted Yet, as soon as 
he heard that you wanted consolation, he chose rather to 
be without it himself, and so he restores me to you, if I 
may be any little matter of comfort to you, my father. 

And where is this dear uncle — this precious brother — ^my 
Harry ? Is he come with you ? Shall I be so blessed to 
take him in with my eye — to take him in with my arms — 
to petition — to obtain his pardon — to press him to my 
bosom — to my heart — to my soul ? Where is he — where 
is this precious brother — my Harry ? 

He is not come with me, my lord ; he feared, as he said, 
that you would not forgive him the carrying off your Gany- 
mede ; but he is desirous of attending you on the first 
intimation. 

Then you must write to him for that purpose to-morrow, 
my son ; and despatch your invitation by some of our 
swiftest horses. The influence of his darling will, unques- 
tionably^ be greater than that of an offending and unna* 
tural brother. Is this letter from him, Harry ? — It is, my 
lord. — Then I will not peruse it till I get by myself. It 
probably contains reproaches but too well merited ; or pos- 
sibly matters of consolation too tender for me to bear. But, 
Mr. Meekly, my dearest Meekly, ten thousand pardons 1 — 
Harry, take to your arnis the man in the world, next to your 
uncle, most deserving of your reverence — most deserving of 
your heart 1 

Here Mr. Meekly kissed and embraced our hero with all 
the tenderDCSs of a father, and the ardour of an old friend. 

Mr. Meekly, cried Harry, looking earnestly and fondly 
at him, do I not remember something of that face, Mr. 
Meekly? Are you not the gentleman for whom I long 
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eince oonceived such an attachment — to whom my heart 
deaved, as I may say, from my infancy ? 

I am, my heavenly creature, answered Meekly ; I am the 
man indeed whose soul was knit to yours, like the soul of 
Jonathan to David, the first moment I beheld you ; and 
who saw in you then all those noble, generous, and divinely 
humane propensities that I see arrived to their maturity at 
this happy day. 

While Mr. Meekly was thus rejoicing, Harry happened 
to turn his head aside, and, spying the lively portraits of my 
lady and Lord Eichard, he started — ^he rose ; and, gazing on 
them a minute, he went softly to the window, and, taking 
out his handkerchief, kept his' back to the company, while 
he vented his emotions in a silent passion of tears. His 
father and Mr. Meekly perceived what he was about^ but 
they did not disturb him. He brought fresh to their 
remembrance all the passages of late affliction, and they 
silently joined a flow of grief to hi& But their tears were 
the tears of sympathizing humanity, or rather tears of delight 
on observing the sweet sensibilities of their darling. 

In the mean time, Mr. Frank, who attended on Harry, 
had whisperingly given the mourning domestics an inti- 
mation concerning the person of the stranger who had 
arrived. Some of them well remembered him ; and all of 
them had heard of him, and conceived a very kindly 
impression of our Harry. They first expressed their mutual 
joy by kisses, embraces^ and silent shakes of the hand ; but 
in a little space their congratulations became more loud 
and tumultuous, and the voice of exultation was heard 
through all the lower house. 

Hany hereupon felt himself secretly hurt, and turning 
to his father his yet tearful countenance — My lord, says he, 
I beseech you to suppress this unseasonable sound of joy 
among your servants, in a house that ought so justly to be 
the house of mourning. My love, mildly and kindly 

VOL. IL H 
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answered the earl, I cannot n^holly refuse to my poor and 
afflicted people some slia're of tbat comfort wbidi I myself 
feel on the return of my Harty. They ate all my old and 
true servants, my child ; this is no other than aii ^itpreMon 
of their love to you and to me ; and I recj^ti^ you to receive 
them affectionately for my sake. 

Here the earl rung a bel), and desired that all his domestics 
should come in. 

They accordingly entered. Han*y perfectly r^scoUected 
Mr. John the steward, Mr. Samuel the butler, and old Mrs. 
Mary the cook. He called them by their names, reminded 
them of old tiiti6s, and took them in his arms Mrith much 
affection. He then turned to the other selrvants. He took 
each of them by the hand in turns, d:nd spoke to them with 
such a natural efase atid lowliness, as though he himself 
desired, in his father's house, tO become also ^'as one of 
his hired servants.*' Hereupon, gathering all about him, 
they catched and kissed his hand by force ; and then, 
kneeling around, they promiscudusly petitioned for blessings 
on his head ; and rising, retired in a pleasing pa^on d£ 
sobs and tears ; while the enraptured earl beheld all, with 
a mixture of such blissful sensations as he had never feH 
before. 

It now began to gtow late ; and, after a short repast of 
some small matters, my lord proposed their retiring to bed. 
But, my friend, said he to Harry, you mttst content your- 
self with being my prisoner for the present ; you must lie 
in my chamber ; I will not trust my lamb from my side, 
for fear of its going once more astray. — Ah, my lord I cried 
Harry, there is no fear of that ; my heart is wholly your 
property, and you have thereby a sure hold of all ttiat I am. 

The next morning Harry impatiently rose before the 
servants were stirring ; and unlocking the great door, and 
closing it softly after him, he went out exulting on his pre- 
meditated expedition. He reconnoitred and recollected 
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the quondam Boenes of his childhood ; and, flying like a bird 
over the hedges and other obstaeles, he made the shorteab 
way to his still precious mammy's. 

When he approached the place of his infant endearments^ 
he met his foster-fajther going forth to his field, with a 
solemn and melancholy air, on his usual occupations. 
Harry instantly remembered the features, once so dalightfiil, 
and springing to him, and catching at him, he kissed and 
clasped him repeatedly, and cried aloud — My dear daddy 
Dobson ! how glad am I to see you once again I How is my 
nurse, my dear nurse? how is little Tommy, and littk 
Bachel, and all our dear family ? 

The old man then respectfully withdrawing a spaoe— I 
don't know you, my sweet master, said he ; I never saw 
you before. — Indeed, but you did ; many and many a time 
and oft, cried Harry, you carried me in your arms, almost 
the livelong day, and pressed and hushed me to sleep at 
night in your bosom. Don't you sememba: your little 
Harry? don't yon remember my two dogs? .don't you 
remember my cock ? 

! exclaimed the good old man, I now l^lieve that you 
are my child, the dearest child that ever was :bom I But J 
never hoped to see him such a thing as you are ; I never 
thought to see such a glorious creature upon earth ? 

Here old Dobson returned Harry's caresses with a 
twofold force, and, blubbering all aloud, had like to have 
smothered him with the intenseness of his embraces. 

Bring me, bring me, cried Harry, to the sight of ,mj 
dearest nurse I I am all impatient to behold her. 

Not so fast ! said Gaflfer Dobson — ^I love my old loving 
Elate ; and should she find you out of a sudden, she would 
certainly die of joy. But I will bring you to her as a 
stranger, and so you may bring matters about. And 
indeed I fear that my own head is likely to be crazed by 
this business ; for I do not find that I am the same man 
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that I was a while agona I shall grow too proad, I doubt^ 
and look down upon all my better neighbours. 

Goodman Dobson then conducted Hattj to their ancient 
habitation. Nurse Dobson was just up, and preparing to 
comb the heads of her children, when the^ entered. 

Kate, says he, I have brought to you a young stranger, 
who says he can give you some account of your little 
Harry ; who says he is still alive, notwithstanding all your 
frights^ and will shortly pay a visit to some parts of this 
country ; and who knows then but that we, among others, 
may happen to set our eyes upon him, and that, I think, 
would be a great blessing, my Kate ? 

O no, no, no I exclaimed nurse, without deigning to cast 
her eyes on the stranger — he is dead, he is gone from me 
these many years ! I once hoped to have his infant on my 
knee, and in my bosom; but that hope is quite gone. 
Never, never, shall I behold my darling again I 

Harry had seated himself just opposite to nurse ; when, 
looking up, she started, and stared eagerly in his face — 
Don't impose upon me, William, says she. Tell me, tell me 
at once ; mayhap this is my child I Ah, against the world, 
the dimple in that smile is the dimple of my Harry ! 

Here Harry sprung up, and at one leap caught his rising 
nurse in his arms, crying — Nurse, my dearest nurse, do I live 
t6 be pressed once more to your dear bosom ? 
" But the poor woman breathed short, and could not get 
out a word. Twenty times she put him from her, and 
catched him to her again, gazing at him by intervals with 
a frantic affection. At length she cast herself back on the 
bench that was behind her, and, clapping her hands together, 
she gave a great shout, and burst into an hysterical passion 
of tears ; while Harry seated himself beside her, and, gently 
drawing her head to him, placed it fondly on his bosom, 
and mixed his tears with hers. 

This gush came very seasonably for our loving nurse's 
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relief She soon recovered her breath and her senses ; and, 
seeing some drops on her Harry's cheeks, she drew them 
in with her lips, crying — ^Precious pearls be these ! I would 
not exchange one of them for the brightest diamond in the 
mines. 

Nurse, says Harry — ^I stole away to come and see you 
while my father was asleep, or else I should not have had 
leave to stir from him a foot. But you both must promise 
to come and dine with me ; we will have a table by our- 
selves. And do you, my dear nurse, step to our house, and 
if my father should miss me, tell him I am gone into the 
town, and will be back with him before breakfast 

Harry then stepped to the village, and, remembering 
Gafifer Truck's house, he went &miliarly in, and inquired 
of the good woman how all the family was* Pray, how is 
my honest old Bartholomew ? says he ; and how is your 
pretty daughter, Molly ? and, above all, what is become of 
my old friend, Tom ? The poor woman, all in amazement, 
cried — ^A pretty Tom he is, forsooth, to be friend to such a 
sweet young gentleman as you are. But the truth is, that 
our Tom is at prentice to a barber at next door. — ^Well, 
says Harry, when Gafifer Truck comes home, tell him that 
his old acquaintance, Harry Clinton, called to see him. 

Tom had just finished an operation on a neighbour as 
our hero entered. — How are you, Tom ? said he, carelessly. 
Tom gaped, and stared, and gaped; but answered not a 
word. — Will you give me a cast of your office, Tom ? — Ah ! 
that I will, master, as soon as you get a beard. — Why, Tom, 
you are grown a huge hulking fellow since I saw you last ; 
will you step to yonder green, and wrestle one fall with 
me ? — No, no, master, I would not hurt you ; methinks I 
could throw a dozen of such fairweather gentleman as you 
are, master. 

Harry instantly seized Tom by the breast with one hand, 
and by the shoulder with the other ; when Tom, feeling 
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the hardn€»» and hart of bis gripe, immediately exerted 
his powers, and grappled with his adversary. Bnt Harry, 
giving him a slight foot, laid him on the broad of his back 
in the middle of his own ^oor ; but kept him with both 
hands from being hurt against the ground. 

I believe, said Tom, rising, you must certainly be the 
devil; and come, as they say, to fling poor sinners in 
the shape of an angel of light. — ^Ah Tom, Tom \ cried 
Hany, this is not the first struggle that you and I have 
had. Do you remember the bag of nuts, and poor blind 
Tommy? have you forgot your old friend, little Harry 
Clinton ? 

Blessed mercy ! exclaimed Tom, can you be my young 
lord, my heart's dear young master? — I am indeed, answered 
Harry, your old acquaintance, my dear Tom ; yowr loving 
friend, Harry Clinton. And so saying, he took Tom about 
the neck, and kissed him very cordially. 

Tom, says Harry, I want you to take a walk with me : 
Tom instantly assented, and out they went. 

As they walked along, Harry began to grow sad. — Tom, 
said he, do you know where my dear brother Dicky was 
buried ?— Yes, sir, said Tom, a great way o% in yonder 
churchyard below the town's-end. — Do you know where 
the sexton lives, Tom?— ^In a little white house, sir, just 
joining the yard. 

As soon as they arrived, Tom called out the sexton, and 
Harry, putting a guinea into his hand, ordered him 
directly to unlock the family-vault 

The man looked astonished, but obeyed in silence ; and 
Harry, as he entered, desired the sexton and Tom to wait 
at a distance, and promised to be with them^by and by. 

He put to the door after him, just leaving light enough 
to distinguish the recent deposits of the dead. 

1 said he, as he advanced, thou true house of mourning, 
thou silent end of all men, how sad art thou to sense ! how 
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sad to me. ^oye ajl, who. b^arest lu thj dark bosom such 
precious and beloved relips ! 

Then oastmg himself oq the coffiu& of my lady and Lord 
Eicibard, as they lay side by side, and clasping his arms 
about them as far as be cpuld re^ch: O, he cried, my 
mother, my brother 1 my dearest brother, my dearest 
mother I you are gone, you are goiie from me, and you 
i^ver knew the love that your son and brother had for you ! 
Ah, how did I flatter myself I what happiness did I not 
propose, in atteAcU^g, serving, and pleasing you '^ in doing 
thpusapds of tiender, kindly, md eadearing offices about 
you I But you are snatched from me, my mother ! you 
are snatched from me, my brother ! aU my prospects are 
defeated and cut away for ever I Yoi^ will no more return 
to me^ but I shall go to you ; and O that I were laid with 
you this minute in this still and peaceful mansion, where 
hopes and fears cease, and all are humble together ! 

Meanwhile Mr, Meekly had gone abroad on his morning's 
walk. He met nurse on her way to the mansion-house, 
and accosting her in a kind of triumph — ^My good nurse, 
says he, we have blessed tidings for ypq ; your Harry, your 
hero, is come to the country, — I know it, sir, I know it, 
answered nurse ; it isi but a little wh^e ago that my babe 
left my bosom. . 

Mr^ Meekly then proceeded in order to join his young 
friend, inquiring of all he met which way Lord Hayry 
went, till at last he wa^ directed to the churchyard. There 
he found Tom and the sexton, who, on further question, 
silently pointed to the door of the fatqiiy vault, that huug 
on the jar. 

Mr. Meekly felt himself affected, and withdrew to a 
greater distance, but still keeping his tea^rful eye ou the 
sad mansion that now held the living with the dead. 

At length Harry came forth» drying his qheek^ with his. 
handkerchief. He assumed a constrained ah: of cheerful- 
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ness ; and, joining Tom and the sexton, obeenred that a 
great crowd was gathering in the town. 

Who are those, Tom? said he. — I suppose, answered 
Tom, your honour's tenants and old acquaintances, who 
are getting together to welcome you to the country. — If 
that is the case, Tom, we must go and salute them, and 
you shall introduce me, and tell me who is who ; for, though 
my heart is heavy laden, it must not give a discharge in 
full to gratitude and humanity. 

Mr. Meekly, perceiving that Harry was on his return, 
kept onward, aloof from him, but with an eye on his 
motions. 

By this time the crowd had sorted themselves ; the prin- 
cipals of the families into one group, the young men into 
another, and the fair maidens into another ; and, as Harry 
approached, they all set up a joint shout of triumph. 

Please your honour, says Tom, this is my father, and 
this is OafFer Gubbins, and this Goodman Demster, and 
this Farmer Felster, and so on. 

Harry, with the lowliness of a washer of feet, would 
have kissed and embraced them all in turns ; but, pressing 
about him, they seized a hand on either side, and eagerly 
kissed them, as also the skirts of his clothes all round. 

God bless your sweet face ! cried Goodman Demster ; 
who sees it in a morning can't fail, I think, of prospering 
the livelong day. 

When he came, in succession, to the companions of his 
infancy, as he kissed and shook hands with each in turn, 
some reminded him of his having beat them at boxing, 
others at wrestling, and all of his having played with them 
at prison-bars, leap-frog, shout the gate, and so forth. 

Meanwhile the girls panted, gazed at him, and longed 
to get him to themselves. — Sir, says Tom, here is your old 
acquaintance, my sister, Molly ; there is not a lad in the 
town whom she is not able to toss, except your honour. 
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Molly looked full of health as Hebe, and rosy as the May, 
and Harry caught her about the neck, and kissed her very 
cordially. — Do you remember me, Molly? — O, answered 
Molly, I shall never forget, since your honour's lordship 
and I used to wrestle every day behind our house. 

The rest of the girls now pressed for their share of 
Harry, and it was with difficulty that he divided himself 
with any satisfactory equality among them, as they all 
kissed him so close, and seemed so loth to part. 

At length Harry's watch reminded him that it was time 
to attend his father, and as he parted they shouted after 
him — Long life, and health, and honours to our townsman, 
our own boy, our own dear, sweet child I 

In the mean time Mr. Meekly had returned home, with 
his heart fall of tidings, to the earL When Harry arrived 
breakfast was on table, and he perceived that his father had 
been in tears ; but no notice was taken of the affair at the 
charnel-house on either part. 

When break&st was over, Harry called in John. — Mr. 
John, says he, can you tell me how many families there 
are in this village of yours ? — Twenty-five families exactly, 
my lori Then Harry turned to his father and said — If 
your lordship will be pleased to lend me five hundred 
guineas for the present, I will pay you very honestly the 
hour that my uncle comes to the country. — Why, sirrah I 
cried the earl pleasantly, what right has your uncle to pay 
your debts, especially to such a great amount as you speak 
of? — O, my lord ! answered Harry, I have already squan- 
dered away above fifty thousand pounds of his money; and 
this is but a trifle, which I am sure I may very safely add 
to the rest 

Here the earl looked truly astonished. — Fifty thousand 
pounds ! he exclaimed. Impossible, Harry ! Why, you had 
neither such ponds nor lakes as mine in London, wherein 
you might make ducks and drakes of them. How in the 
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world could you contrive it ? Where did you dispose, of 
them? 

In hospitals and in prisons, my father, answered Harry. 
In streets and highways, among the wretched and indigent, 
supplying eyes to the blind, and limbs to the lame, and 
cheerfulness to the sorrowful and broken of heart ; for such 
were my uncle's orders. 

Let me go, let me go from thia place, my lord I cried 
Meekly ; this boy will absolutely kill, me if I stay any 
longer. He overpowers, he suffocates me with the weight 
of his sentiments. 

Well, Harry, said the earl, go to my desk ; here is the 
key of the drawer on the left hand, and I make you a 
present of the key and the contents; perhaps you may 
find there nearly as much as will answer your present 
exigencies. 

Harry went, and, opening the drawer, was astonished to 
see it quite full of gold. However he took no more thaa 
just the sum proposed ; and, returning to his father, said — 
What shall I do, my lord, with that vast heap of money ? 
— Why, you extravagant rogue, replied the earl, there is not 
as much in it as will pay the debt you have contracted with 
one man I — 0, cried Harry, lam quite easy upon that score I 
I will never affiront my uncle by the offer of a penny. 
And don't you think, said the earl,^ that we have got poor 
among us in the country aa well as you have in the city, 
Harry ? — I believe you may have got some, my lord ; but 
then I am much more difficult than you may think, in the 
objects on whom I would choose to confer charity. I look 
upon the money amassed by the wealthy, to have been 
already extracted from the earnings of the poor ; the poor 
farmer, the poor craftsman, the bard-handed peasant, and 
the day-labourer, whose seven children perhaps subsist on 
the milk of a couple of cows. Wherefore^ the objects on 
whom we bestow these gatherings ought at least to be 
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something poorer, and moEre worthy of compassioQ than 
those froxu whom the money was exacted. So saying, he 
stepped out 

Amazing boy I cried Mr. Meekly; how new, and yet how 
just was that observation ! — ^I am» cried the earl, as it were ; 
in a kind of delicious dream, and can scarce yet believe 
myself so blessed as to be the father of such a child [ 

In the mean time Hariyhad called John aside. — ^Mr. John, 
says he, here are five hundred guineaa. Be pleased to step 
and distribute them by twenty guineas to each of the 
familiea in the village. I would save you the trouble, and 
give them myself^ but that for the present my heart turns 
with disgust from their thanks and their honours. Tell 
them, that this ia a token in memory of my dear brother, 
to keep them in mind of him. Tell them further, that I 
will have no carousals, no rej(Hcing, on account of my 
arrival ; and that it would please me infinitely better, if my 
return would bring their late Josses to their remembrance^ 
and set them all iu tears and laihentation& 

My lord now proposed a saunter in the park, in order to 
procure an appetite for dinner. Accordingly the gate was 
ordered to be unlocked, and they entered on a gravel walk, 
that was walled in on the left hand, and paled in on the 
right, along the verge of five canals^ that fell successively in 
cascades, the one into the other* 

As they talked and walked along, they met with a six- 
barred gate that directly thwarted their passage ; and my 
lord reached his hand through the rails for the key, that 
the keeper had left in the lock on the inside, but he could 
not get at it. We are all at a fall stop now, said he, unless 
Harry could make a shift to cUmb over the gate : but no, 
do not, my dear ; your foot might happen to slip between 
the rails, and hurt you. — I will obey your lordship, 
answered Harry; I will not venture a foot upon one of 
them. So saying, he catched at the upmost bar with his 
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left band, and throwing himself slightly over, opened the 
gate for his companions. The earl and Mr. Meekly stood 
mute in utter astonishment At length the earl cried — 
Child, you must surely be of more than mortal mould, or 
else you have a familiar spirit that conveys you through the 
air. Harry smiled, but was silent 

On their return, John called his master aside, and told 
him of his due distribution of Harry's bounty to the 
villagers. — ^But my lord, says he, when I went down I found 
them all very busily employed in preparing bonfires and 
illuminations in honour of my young lord. This, however, I 
was dbliged to countermand by his special order ; and it has 
greatly mortified all your poor people. — Well, well, said the 
earl, it cannot be helped for the present ; we must not dare 
to offend our Harry at any rate ; and so those matters of 
rejoicing may rest in reserve till the arrival of my brother. 

Soon afterwards our hero's fosterers came, decked out in 
their best attire; and Harry ordered a side-table to be 
covered for him and them, but my lord insisted on their 
dining altogether. 

Harry placed himself very lovingly between them at 
table, that he might help Uiem, and prevail upon their 
bashfulness to eat 

When the repast was nearly over, nurse inquired after 
the little beggar-boy, whose absence she imagined had 
caused the elopement of her darling. He is come to great 
fortune, answered Harry; he has found his father and 
mother, and is heir to a large estate. Harry then told the 
manner in which Ned had been discovered, and they were 
all highly pleased and affected by the relation. 

But, says Harry, what has become of my sister Nelly, on 
whose milk I was suckled ? and what has become of my 
little brother Tommy, who was but two years younger than 
myself? — ^They are both dead, my precious ; but God has 
been pleased to give me others in their room* — Well, nurse. 
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I find we mast all die, and, some time or other, that will be 
a great grief to one of us, whichever of us shall happen to 
outlive the other. — ^I am satisfied to die once, said nurse, 
but never let me hear again of your dying, my angel : I 
can't sufiEer the thought, she cried, and burst forth into 
tears — I could not bear, I could not bear to die a thousand 
deaths in the death of my Harry ! 

£ut^ said Harry, in order to divert her passion, you have 
not yet inquired after the man with the beard. — the 
old rogue! exclaimed nurse, I can't think of him with 
patience. — ^Ay, but you must know that that same old 
rogue is my own darling uncle, an own and only dear 
brother to my own dear father here. — If that is the case, 
said nurse, I don't wonder he should so greatly yearn after 
you ; and indeed I would rather wonder if all the world 
did not yearn and long after you, my love I 

And now, nurse, to show you how much you are obliged 
to this same darling uncle, he has ordered me to make you 
a present of five hundred pounds, in payment^ as he says, 
of the grief he has cost you. And take no heed for your 
children, I will take that care upon myself; for this same 
dear uncle has made me a gift of the lands, and bouse, and 
plate, and furniture, that he has in this town, and so you 
see I am well able to provide for you alL 

Here my lord cast an eye of tender jealousy upon Harry. 

I perceive, my son, said he, that your uncle is your only 
trust, the only dependence that you choose to have upon 
earth. — ^Harry, with a glance of his eye, instantly caught 
the meaning of the eye of his father, and throwing himself 
at his feet-— pardon, my lord! he cried; pray, pardon tiie 
overflowings of a grateful and simple heart ! My uncle is 
my property ; but I am yours, my father, to be disposed of 
in life and in death, at your pleasure. I do trust, I do 
depend upon you, my father ; and you have already over- 
powered me with the weight of your affections. 
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My lord's eyes then glistened^ und raising bis son^ and 
tEiking hitn fondly to his bosom — ^I believe I have been 
wrong, my love, said he, and hereafter I shall ahrayB think 
60, rather than think any thing amiss in my Harry. Bat 
tell me, my dear, and tell me sinoerely ; yon speak of your 
uncle as one of the richest and greatest men upon eaith — 
as a prince — ^as an emperor--^Habled to give away fortunes 
and provinces at pleasuie. ^ 

And he is, my lord, cried Harry — ^he is greater than any 
prince or emperor upon earth. To speak only of his tem- 
poral wealth or power — ^the most inconsiderable part of his 
value — he can do, as I may say, what he pleases in England. 
The ministry are at his beck — ^they profess themselves his 
servants ; and even his majesty acknowledges himself deeply 
his debtor, and owes him^ I daresay, half a million. 

And yet this is the man, exclaimed the earl (turning an eye 
of penitence on Mr. Meekly) — this is the man, as I told you, 
my friend, on whom I looked down with such provoking 
contempt — ^whom I treated with such unpardonable inso- 
lence and ignominy I 

My lord then inquired concerning the personal adven- 
tures of our hero in London, the account of which would 
have been more entertaining, had not Harry suppressed 
throughout his narration wl]Atever he apprehended might 
tend to his own honour. 

As soon as the fosterers had taken their leave, my 
lord proposed to his remaining guests a walk in the 
gardens, and after a few turns they sat down in a rural 
arbour, that was interwoven all about with jessamine and 
honeysuckle. 

Mr. Meekly, said the earl, I have often longed to hear 
the particulars of your life ; and how you come to live by 
faith, and not by sight, and to hold your conversation in 
heaven, as you do at this day. 

I can soon obey your lordship, answered Meekly ; for my 
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story is veiy short and vety simple, and no way adorned 
with uncommon incidents. 

My mother died a few hours after I was bom. My &ther 
did not survive her two years ; and I fell to the care of my 
only kinsman-^-an nnde by my father's side. 

My uncle was an old b«u;helor, and though he was of a 
cold temper, and had no tenderness for any one, he yet 
spared no cosft in my education. He sent me to Eton 
school, and from thence to Cambridge, where I remained 
till I took my degrees I then went to London, bought a 
sword and sword-knot, and commenced fine gentleman. 

Though my head had been duly stored by my tutors in 
the rudiments of our religion, my heart had not yet felt any 
of its precepts, and I conceived that to go regularly to church, 
receive the sacrament, confess myself a misetable sinner, 
and avoid gross vices, was the sum of Christianity. I there- 
fore entered without scruple into all the fashionable plea- 
sures and vanities of the age ; and I held that to pardon an 
affront would have been one of the deadly sins in a gentle- 
man Christian. 

One day, at St. James's coffee-house, Colonel Standard 
and another gentleman engaged at backgammon for five 
hundred guineas ; and as the stake was so considerable, and 
both parties celebrated for their skill in the game, we all 
crowded about them to see the issue. 

I happened to be next behind the colonel's chair, and 
others pressed behind me, eagerly bending and looking over 
my shoulders. At length he began to fret as the game was 
drawing to a close, and going against hint Pray, gentle- 
men, he would cry, don't bear upon me so ; for heaven's 
sake keep off — ^you will make me lose the game ! Hereupon, 
I did my utmost to bear back from him, but the company 
pressed me forward in spite of all I could do; till the 
colonel, giving an unhappily decisive cast, turned about in 
fury, and spat directly in my face. 
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Indignation gave me sudden and unusual strength, and, 
casting all off who had borne upon me, I instantly drew^ 
my sword, and ran the colonel through the body. The 
company cried out that all was fair, and, opening a window 
for me, they urged me to escape. Accordingly I got off, rode 
post to Dover, and there embarked for Franca 

The colonel, Qod be praised 1 did not die of his wound. 
He lay under the hands of the sui^eons for above seven 
months, then recovered, and went to join his regiment in 
Flandera 

Of this my uncle sent me advice, telling me at the same 
time that I might return with safety. Yes^ thought I, with 
safety to my life, but with death to my honour i I have taken 
revenge, indeed, but not satisCEiction ; the colonel must be 
compelled to make me personal reparation for the affront 
which he dared to put upon me. His recovery has again 
dashed the spittle into my face ; and I will pursue him 
through the world till it is wiped from the observation and 
remembrance of all men. v 

With this deadly determination I went post from Paris 
to Flanders, and traced the colonel from place to place, till 
I found him in a village on the road to Amsterdam. 

I believe, sir, said I bluntly, you may not remember m^ 
for our acquaintance was sudden, and of very short duration. 
I am the man in whose face you spit publicly at St James's 
coffee-house. — ^Then, sir, said he, I am scarce yet recovered 
of the cause which you gave me to bear you always in mind ; 
but, pray, what may your commands be with me for the pre- 
sent ? — I am come to demand a remedy at your hands for 
the wound which you gave my honour, and which other- 
wise must remain for ever incurabla — Ah I he cried, no 
man ever exacted so severe a satisfaction as you have 
already taken ; what, then, may be the nature of the further 
reparation that you are pleased to require ? — Either to ask 
my pardon, or fight me within this hour. 
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That is very hard upon me, indeed, replied the colpnel ; 
the honour of my commission will not allow me to beg 
pardon of any man, at least in order to avoid a combat ; so, 
sir, if you insist upon it, I must obey your summons, though 
very reluctantly, I confess. — Then, sir, said I, meet me 
in half an hour, with your pistols and sword, behind yonder 
litUe hill. 

The colonel was punctual to the appointment. We both 
grasped a pistol at the distance of twenty paces, and 
advancing step by step, cried — Fire ! Tire I Each seemed 
determined to make sure of his adversary, till, coming 
within arm's length, I fired directly in his fece, but the ball 
passed through his hat, and only grazed the skin of his left 
temple. 

The colonel then took his pistol into his left hand, and 
reaching out his right to me, with a smile of great compla- 
cence — I think, sir, said he, I may now ask your pardon 
with honour ; and to convince you that I did not come to 
engage you in malice, be pleased to examine my arms, you 
will not find so much as a grain of powder in the one or 
the other. 

Ah, colonel ! I then exclaimed, I acknowledge you my 
conqueror both in honour and humanity. Had I been so 
unhappy as to kill you, and find your arms unloaded, I 
should certainly have done you justice by shooting myself 
through the head. But why did I pursue you from king- 
dom to kingdom ? why was I unappeased by all the blood 
that I shed ? Was it from any malignity of heart toward 
you ? by no means. But while I lamented the misery I had 
already occasioned you, I was impelled to finish your 
destruction by a barbarian world, or rather, by the bloody 
prescribers of custom, whose censure I dreaded worse than 
death, or even futurity. Courage, colonel, incites soldiers 
to fight for their country; but it is cowardice alone that 
drives duellists together. 

VOL. IL N 
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For three affectionate days I remained with my late 
enemy, but now warm friend. He then was obliged to 
return to quarters; and we parted with a regret much 
exceeding the hostility with which we had met 

On the departure of the colonel I went to Amsterdam, 
from whence I drew upon my uncle to the amount of 
0^700. For I resolved, before my return, to take a tour 
through the seven provinces, though I had gone for a very 
different purpose. 

During nine months I resided, or journeyed from place to 
place, among that people. HolUmd is^ unquestionably, 
the wealthiest, the busiest, and most populous state upon 
earth. Not a hand is unemployed, not a foot of ground 
unoccupied ; and, for a long time, I ascribed their extra- 
ordinary prosperity to an industry and ingenuity pecuHar 
to them alone. But, on further observation, I discovered 
the true soi^rce as well of their industry as their opulence, 
and am persuaded that any nation bordering on the ocean 
might derive the like prosperity from the same spring. 

Not, my lord, that I think opulence a real benefit to a 
people, for " man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
his possessions.'' But I look upon industry, the natural 
parent of opulence, to be as well a blessing as a duty to 
man, from the time that he was appointed to ^' earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow." Many mental virtues, 
also, as well as temporal benefits, follow in the train of 
industry ; it makes men healthful, brave, honest, social, and 
pacific. He who labours hard to acquire a property, will 
struggle hard to preserve it, and exercise will make him 
active, robust, and able for the purpose. As the man of 
industry hath, in himself, a living fund of competence for 
his own occasions, he will be the less tempted to plunder or 
prey upon others ; and the poignant sense and appre- 
hension of being deprived of a property so justly acquired, 
will give him the nicer and stronger sense of such an injury 
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to others. Industry further incites to commerce and good 
neighbourhood, in order to dispose of mutual redundancies 
for the supply of mutual wants. And, lastly, it delighteth 
in peace, that its time and its labours may not be inter- 
rupted, nor the fniits thereof endangered, by rapine and 
invasion ; and all this may be said of nations as well as 
of men. 

Your observations, said the earl, are perfectly just ; the 
works of industry are, unquestionably, the works of peace, 
and tend to open the avenues wherein the virtues may 
walk. But how to incite men or nations to industry, that 
is the question. The finer arts, we see, may be encouraged 
and promoted by national bounties, as now in France ; but 
there is no inciting the bulk of the people to industry in 
like manner ; that would be, as though the public should 
grant a bounty to itself. Nations certainly differ from 
nations as man differs from man ; some are by nature 
industrious and ingenious, such as China and Holland — ^it is 
their propensity, their talent ; while others, like Ireland^ 
are naturally lazy and listless, and therefore remain in well- 
merited indigence. 

You have greatly mistaken this point indeed, my lord. 
China and Holland are industrious and ingenious, because, 
whether it were through good hap or good policy, they hit 
upon the only method whereby industry and ingenuity 
could be duly promoted. Whereas Great Britain and 
Ireland are totally ignorant of the said method to this day, 
though both of them highly capable of having it pat in 
execution. 

You surprise me, Mr. Meekly, said the earl ; a method to 
make men ingenious — a method to make them industrious I 
how can that be ? 

Experience has proved it to be even so, my lord ; for 
where a method may be found for encouraging and pro- 
moting ingenuity and industry, that method will, infallibly, 
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make people become both ingenions and industrious. No 
man will work, my lord, without some hire, or wages, or 
return for his labour ; neither will any who are in want 
refuse to work, when assured of a due reward for so doing. 

When the good householder walked out to the market- 
place, and found labourers loitering there when it was now 
toward evening, he asked them, ^^ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle?'' And when they answered, *' Because no 
man hath hired or given us employment,'' he took this for 
a sufficient apology ; he had compassion upon them, and he 
supplied them with the divinest of all kinds of charity, the 
means of earning their own bread. 

Now, throughout China and Holland, no person is in 
want, because all are hired, all employed, the young and 
the old, the lame and the blind ; and all find a ready sale, 
without anxiety or loss of time, without travel or delay, for 
products of their industry. Throughout Great Britain, on 
the contrary, nineteen in twenty are in real want ; and in 
Ireland, as I am told, forty-nine in fifty are nearly in a 
state of beggary, merely for want of being employed — ^for 
want of encouragement to labour. 

Permit me, then, to explain to your lordship, how some 
men and some nations come to be encouraged to industry, 
and others to be discouraged, or in a manner prohibited, 
from it 

Different men are endowed with different talents and 
powers, insufficient in many respects, though superfluous in 
others^ to their own occasions. Different countries are also 
endowed with different productions, superfluous in many 
respects to the natives, though necessaiy or desirable for 
the well-being of foreigners. 

Now, these alternate qualities of deficienoe and abundance, 
at once invite and impel all men, and all countries, to claim 
and to impart that reciprocal assistance which is denomi- 
nated commerce. Each gives what he can spare, each 
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receives what he wants; the exchange is to the mutual 
advantage of all parties. And, could a method be found 
out for encouraging manufacturers to persevere in their 
industry, and improve in their arts, by a ready conveyance 
and sale of all their redundancies, neither want nor super- 
fluity could find place upon eartL 

All this is quite clear and self-evident, Mr. Meekly ;' but 
how to procure this ready sale is the question. 

Your lordship must allow that the way to procure it 
would be to bring barterers and commuters, buyers and 
sellers, all who mutually want and mutually abound, 
together. For this is the end and purpose of every market 
upon earth. 

Now, in Great Britain and Ireland, and in all continents 
or inland countries, the several deserts, mountains^ marshes, 
and other obstacles, with the difficulty, danger, and toil of 
travel, and the great expense of land carriage, have utterly 
precluded all commerce and communication to any con- 
siderable extent Insomuch that it would be easier and 
cheaper to convey a commodity of any burden to either of 
the Indies, than from many parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to others, by land. 

While God appears to separate the several nations of the 
earth from each other, by the intervention > of seas, lakes, 
and rivers, he hath actually and intimately united them 
thereby. 

Water serves to the art and navigation of man, as air 
serves to the wings of the feathered species. It is the easy 
and speedy medium, the ready conduit and conveyance, 
whereby all redundancies are carried, and all wants sup- 
plied. It makes man, as it were, a denizen of every coun- 
try on the globe. It shortens every distance, and ties the 
remotest regions together. It carries and communicates 
the knowledge, the virtues, manufactures, and arts of each 
climate to alL It gives new springs and motives to indus- 
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try, action, and invention. It gives a general importance 
to the meanest manufacturer. It gives to each man an 
interest in whatever is done upon earth, the productions of 
every region, and the tribute of every nation. 

Now, China and Holland are the only coimtries upon 
earth who have considerably availed themselves of this 
capital benefit of water carriage, or water commerce ; and 
therefore they are, incomparably, the most populous and 
most prosperous of all countries in the world. 

Chiua, as your lordship knows, extends from under the 
Tropic of Cancer to about thirteen hundred miles north, 
and thereby contains within itself all the variety of climate, 
and degrees of heat and cold, that are requisite for the 
sundry productions upon earth. Inspired by some forecast 
or sagacity, not imparted to the rest of mankind, they cut 
and quartered this vast continent by as mauy navigable 
canals as answer to the ducts and veins in the human body 
for the dispensation of life and nourishment. These canals 
serve as links or chords to the grand community of the 
Chinese ; they bind region to region, house to house, and 
man to man, and hold the whole as one system or family 
together. This great kingdom is thereby become as one 
city, and the canals as so many streets, through which 
plenty is diffused by commerce to every part. K any art 
or useful invention commences or receives improvement in 
any place, it is immediately conveyed to every place for 
imitation and promotion. No portion of this wide conti- 
nent lies waste or uncultivated, because the canals are as so 
many markets brought to every man's door, and, by the 
perpetual demand of whatever is saleable, incite the natives 
to exert themselves in providing all the redundancies they 
possibly can, that they may derive wealth to themselves by 
supplying the respective wants of others. Thus, throughout 
the expanded dominion of China, nothing is wasted, nothing 
lost, nothing superfluous, nothing wanting. All are em-^ 
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ployed, actire, indastrioas, ingenious^ and thriving. Their 
canals are intimately to them what seas are diffusively to 
the rest of the globe. They are thereby become as a world 
within themselves^ sufficient to their own happiness and 
occasion& They never change their manners or policy. 
They never enterprise war against others. And China is 
affirmed at this day to contain one hundred and twenty 
millions of prospering inhabitants 

The Dutch also, about a hundred and forty years ago, 
followed the example of the Chinese. Their country is now 
become as one great and extended metropolis to the uni- 
verse ; and through their canals, as through paved and 
spacious high-ways, the world resorts with all its wealth. 
So encouraged and so incited, neither the lame, nor the 
blind, nor the maimed, sit unemployed. Every child is 
taught its trade from the moment it can apply its little 
hands to a regular motion, and they bring to the parents 
vast 6umS| in lieu of an infinite variety of toys and trifles 
that are dispersed among the idle of the other children of 
men. For, barterers and commuters, buyers and sellers, 
manufacturers and merchants, like Pyramus and Thisbe, 
want nothing but the tiemoval of envious obstacles to me'et 
and to multiply a similar progeny. 

From what has been premised, my lord, it is most evi- 
dent that industry is the parent of the wealth of this world. 
That no man's industry is sufficient to his own occasions. 
That the mutual assistance denominated commerce is, 
therefore, necessary to the well-being of all people. That 
the reciprocal advantage of this Commerce consists in sup- 
plying mutual wants with mutual redundancies! That this 
commerce, however, cannot be carried on without a medium 
for the conveyance of such supplies. That such a medium 
by land, even where it is practicable, is tedious, toilsome, 
expensive, extremely discouraging, and cannot be pushed to 
any considerable extent or effect. That God, however, 
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hath opened for the purpose an easy^ speedy, and universal 
medium of seas^ lakes, and rivers, part of which he hath 
left unnavigable, that man might finish by art what nature 
had prepared, and contribute in some degree to his own 
advantages. That, accordingly, China and Holland (and 
France of late) have pursued the path so divinely appoint- 
ed, and that power, wealth, and prosperity have flowed in 
upon them, in proportion as they have opened the medium 
of water-carriage for their reception. And that causes 
which have produced their concomitant effects, without 
variation, from the earliest ages to the present period, must 
be presumed to produce the like effects through all countries 
and ages to the end of time. 

I protest, Mr. Meekly, exclaimed the earl, you have 
pushed this matter into mathematical demonstration. 
What a happy — what a glorious prospect now opens to my 
viewl How easily, how speedily, how profitably, might 
this method be put in execution throughout the earth ! 
There is no deficiency of riyers or collateral streams for the 
purpose. The sinking into the earth would give vent to 
new springs, and extract plenty of water in all places for an 
inland navigation ; and half the number of hands that 
perish through war and want, might be peacefully and 
plentifully employed in accomplishing this weal of man- 
kind. Famine and depredation would then cease. Nation 
would no longer rise up against nation, nor man against 
man. The earth, by culture, would soon become capable of 
sustaining tenfold the number of its present inhabitants. 
We should no more be tempted to push each other from 
existence. We should find ourselves mutually interested 
in preserving and multiplying the lives of all from whose 
labours we were to derive such advantages. All would be 
plenty, all peace and benevolence throughout the globe, 
^he number of inhabitants, instead of being a burden, 
would then become the riches of every climate. All hands 
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would be set to work, when thus assured of a purchaser for 
every effect of labour. The buzz of wheels^ reels, and 
looms ; the sound of hammers, files, and forges ; with the 
shouts of vintage and the songs of harvest, would be heard 
in all lands ! I am quite astonished that a work,' so full of 
benefit and blessing to the universe of man, is not already 
commenced, advanced, and completed. 

How comes this to pass, Mr. Meekly? have you yet 
mentioned this matter to any of our great ones ? 

I have, my lord, to several. They confessed themselves 
convinced of the utility of the scheme ; and, could each of 
them be assured of engrossing to himself the most consider- 
able part 6f the profits that would thereby accrae to the 
public, the work would instantly be begun, and would 
shortly be perfected. For, such is the nature of unregene- 
rate man, that he grudges to others any portion of those 
goods which he so eagerly craves and grapples after for 
himself. He would hedge in the air, and make a property 
of the light. In proportion as he sees his neighbours in 
comparative want, he exults in the accumulation of imagi- 
nary wealth. But should he deem them, in a measure, 
more prosperous than himself, he sighs at his inmost soul, 
and grows wretched and repining. 

I protest, cried the earl, were I young, I would to-morrow 
morning, at my own cost, set about this great work of 
national, or rather of universal, beneficence. But my 
Harry here has youth enough, with an abundance of bene- 
volence also for the purpose ; and I recommend it to him 
as the greatest of charities, a charity to Great Britain, a 
charity to mankind. — What would you think, my lord, 
said Harry, of my expending your whole dmwer of gold 
upon this business ? Great as it is, it would be but a small 
matter toward the value of purchasing peace upon earth, 
and the sons of peace upon earth will be likeliest to be the 
sons of love in heaven. So that we cannot lay out our 
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money to better advantage in any purchase for the benefit 
of the brothers of our own frailty. 

Alas, my love ! rejoined Mr. Meekly, though you were 
master of half the wealth of the people of England, and 
were willing to employ the whole for their emolument in 
this way, the people themselves would oppose you in every 
step you should taka Some would be too proud to accept 
a benefit from you. Others would tell you that no man 
should dare to violate their property with either spade or 
pickaxe ; and others would indict you even for treading on 
their grounds. Nothing less than the act of the whole 
legislature, to whom the people have committed their 
confluent powers, can avail for an undertaking of such 
national import. 

Then, my dear Mr. Meekly, be pleased to let me have in 
writing what you have already set forth on this head ; and 
if I live to come to the lower house of parliament, I will 
bend all my powers to this capital charity. And, if no 
other oratory will avail for the purpose, I will bribe the 
members with a hundred thousand pounds, and corrupt 
them, if possible, into one act of patriotism.* But, Mr. 
Meekly, I interrupt jovl Pray, proceed in your narrative. 

On my return to Amsterdam, I grew affected one 
evening in a manner I had never before experienced. I 
did not feel myself any way sick or in pain, and yet I 
wished to exchange my sensations for any other species of 



* It is obserrable that, within ten years subsequent to the period of the 
above promise, the inland navigation of England commenced. Since which 
time, the river Isis has been made navigable from Oxford to Gricklade in 
Wiltshire, and to Abington in Berkshire. The river Avon in Warwickshire, 
from Stratford to the Severn. The Avon, from Bath to Bristol. The 
Medway, from Maidstone in Kent to Tunbridge. The Lug in Herefordshire, 
to the Wey. The Lea, from Ware to the Thames. The river Rennet in 
Berkshire, to the Thames at Beading, containing twenty looks in seventeen 
miles. The river Are in Yorkshire, containing sixteen looks, whose tolls are 
now valued at about £10,000 yearly. Beside the Stroud, the Nen, and the Wey, 
with many others now in hand. 
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malady. I was wholly perraded by a gloomy despondence. 
I looked abroad for comfort^ but it was nowhere to be 
found ; every object gave disgust to my discontented imagi- 
nation. I secretly inquired of my soul, if riches, honours, 
dignities, if the empire of the world would restore her to 
joy t but she turned from them, and said — All these things 
are strangers and aliens to my peace. Alas I said I, tell 
me then where your peace may be found ? — I know not, she 
replied ; but I feel that I am wretched. 

For three days I continued under this oppression of 
spirit ; and on the third night an increasing horror of deep 
and heavy darkness fell upon me. All hope died within 
me, and misery seemed to open a gulf of ever-deepening 
destruction in my soul. I lay all night bathed in drops of 
unutterable anguish. I wished and struggled to arise and 
change my situation ; but I felt that my mind was its own 
place, and its own hell, from whence there was no removal, 
no possible escape. 

I now concluded that, somehow, I must have sinned 
beyond the measure of all sinners, since my damnation was 
deeper than that of any other. I therefore turned toward 
God and wished to repent ; but, as I did not feel conviction 
for the sins of which I accused myself, no place for repent* 
ance was found in my soul. 

Tremendous author 1 I cried, I find that thou canst sink 
and slay at pleasure ; but canst thou not also raise up and 
make alive ? If all things have their existence in thee, O 
Qod ! is it not near and easy unto thee to impart to us 
some sensation of thine own existence also ? some sensation 
of thine own peace, the sense that it is thou alone who 
canst be our sustainer ? Save me, Jesus, save me from the 
hell of mine own nature ! Save me, thou Son of David 1 
save me from myself ! 

While I thus prayed in an agony, my whole frame was. 
suddenly overpowered, and sunk, as I suppose, into a state 
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of iDsensibility, till the following day was far advanced. 
At length I perceived that I still existed. 

I dreamed that I found myself in a deep and noisome 
dungeon, without a single ray that might even suffice to 
shew me the horrors of my situation. I attempted to rise 
and grope about, but perceived that I was tied and fastened 
down to earth by a number and variety of bands and 
fetters. 

At length a sudden light appeared, and diffused itself 
throughout the darkness of my mansion; when^ looking 
up, I observed that the keeper of my prison had entered, 
the doors being yet locked. His head, as I thought, was 
bound about with a tiara, from whence the glory arose 
that shone around me. In the coronet, instead of gems, 
were inserted a number of thorns, whose points streamed 
with incessant and insufferable brightness; and on the 
golden circlet was engraved in all languages, Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Immediately my shackles loosened and fell away of 
themselves, and I wished to cast my whole existence under 
the feet of my Lord, but was so overcome with ecstasy 
that I could not rise ; when, looking upon me with a smile 
of ineffable graciousness, he approached and took me by the 
hand, and at the contact I sprung up a great height in my 
bed, and awoke to sensations of indescribable blessedness. 

Tou are come, then, my *Lord, my salvation ! you are 
come, my Master ! I cried ; and I will cling inseparably 
to you. Never, O never more will I suffer you to depart ! 
Ah, I have felt, severely felt, what it is to be without 
you I for in your absence, though but for a moment, lies 
the essence of hell and misery ; but in your presence, my 
beloved, in your presence is peace unspeakable, and joy 
for evermore I 

From that day my nature became, as it were, wholly in- 
verted. All the honours and worldly respects for whic^ I 
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formerly risked my life, were now my aversion ; and I turned 
from carnal indulgence and sensuality with loathing. 

Nothing could now affront, nothing could now offend 
me. As I totally despised myself^ so I wished, after the 
process of my divine Master, to be despised and rejected of 
men. This made all others, the very meanest of human 
creatures, respectable unto me. Even in reprobates me- 
thought I discerned some unerased traces of the image and 
superscription of my God, and I bowed down before it. 

If any attempted to injure or defraud me of my pro- 
perty, I yielded it without variance, and thereby I found 
myself cordially enriched. 

I grew weary of my own will and of my own liberty, 
and I earnestly prayed my Lord that he would rid me of 
them, and be instead thereof a controlling principle within 
me, ever influencing and directing me according to his own 
pleasure. — Turn me, Jesus, Master I turn me! I cried, 
from all the evil propensities of my own evil nature; 
though thou shouldst turn me, as thou didst Sennacherib, 
with thy ruling rein on my neck, thy bridle in my mouth, 
and thy hook in my nose ! Take my heart and affections 
captive, and into thine own divine guidance ! Compel me 
into all the ways and all the works of thy commandments, 
till thy yoke shall become easy, and thy burden light and 
delightsome ; till I shall move, as down a descent, wherever 
thy goodness would guide me ; till I shall feelingly find 
and know that all thy ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all thy paths the paths of peace ! 

This, my lord, may look somewhat like boasting ; but it 
boasteth of nought excepting Christ crucified, or rather 
arisen in me, whereby all worldly matters are crucified 
unto me. 

Within about a fortnight after my conversion I received 
a letter from a friend in London, informing me that my 
old uncle had secretly married a young creature who was 
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lately delivered of a son ; that he now openly acknowledged 
her for his wife ; and that this^ ae he feared, did not bode 
me any good 

At another time these tidings would have greatly alarmed 
me ; but I was now equally resigned and indifferent to all 
events. 

In a few days aft^, as I was stepping out of my lodgings, 
I was arrested, in the name and at the suit of my uncle, 
for £700, the precise sum for which I had drawn upon him 
about nine months before. All the consequences of this 
caption immediately occurred to me. I perceived that my 
uncle intended to deprive me of my patrimony in favour 
of his new family ; and, as I had no means for opposing 
his machinations save what lay in his own hands, I con* 
eluded that a jail was to be my portloni for life. Wherefore 
I lifted up my heart, and said within myself— To prison 
and to death give me cheerfully to follow thee, thou 
who in death art the life and resurrection ! 

My spirit had no sooner uttered this short ejaculation, 
than I felt such a weight of peace descending upon me, 
that my heart leaped within me at the prospect of suffering, 
and I would not have exchanged my prison for a throne. 

While I quietly walked with the o£Bcers toward the 
place of my durance, they came to a great tavern, where 
they entered, and proposed to regale themselves at my 
expense. 

Meantime a Dutch merchant, oi great eminence, hap- 
pened to be with his lady in the principal room, and, 
hearing a bustle in the house, he inquired the cause, and 
sent for the chief bailiff. 

Soon after I was conducted into their presence. They 
both rose as I entered, and the gentleman approaching 
took me familiarly by the hand, and said in Dutch — 
Mr. Meekly, I hear you are in distress, and that is suffi* 
cient to recommend you to my services ; but your appear- 
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ance exacts something mpre from my inclinations* Pray, 
let me know wherein aud how far it may be requisite for 
you to command me ? 

I muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarticulately toward 
an answer ; for I protest, my lord, I was so struck, so 
awed, so confounded by his presence, that I was lost for 
the time to the consideration of my own affairs. Mean- 
while he placed me at table, just opposite to the heavenly 
vision of his bride, and then went and resumed his seat 
beside her ; while I, gazing in silence and utmost wonder, 
recollected those lines of Milton, where, speaking of Adam 
and Eve, he calls them 

** The loyeliest pair 
That erer sinoe in loye'a embraces met : 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters, Eye.** 

The gentleman perceived my astonishment^ and, gra- 
ciously smiling, again asked me what sum was requisite 
to extricate me from my present difficulty ? — Ah, sir I said 
ly it is a sum that far exceeds all human bounty ; and, 
indeed, I would not accept the obligation from any n^o 
unless I were assured of being shortly in a capacity to 
reimburse him, of which I see no likelihood, I think no 
possibility. 

Here I told him, in a few words, how my father had left 
me an infant at the disposal of my uncle, who had now put 
me under arrest for ^700, which, some time since, he I^ad 
freely remitted to me, as in my own right. 

I see, said the gentleman, your uncle is a villain^ and 
means, by casting you into prison in a strange and distant 
place, to deprive you of the power of bringing him to 
account. But he must be detected ; it is a justice which 
you owe to the public as well as yourself. And as the 
amount of the pretended debt is not sufficient for that 
purpose, here is an order on the bank in town for double 
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the sum. For this you must give me your note of hand. 
Be pleased to reimburse me when it is your convenience. 
If that should never happen, be under no concern ; for I 
hold myself already repaid with usury, in the opportunity 
of serving an injured and a worthy man. 

sir I I cried ; I cannot, indeed I cannot — I will not 
accept it on any account I am patient^ nay, I am pleased 
with the lot that is appointed me. Shall I, in an instant^ 
break the yoke, and cast the burden which my gracious 
Master but this instant has laid upon me ? No, sir ! I 
submit myself to it with thankfulness ; I take this cross to 
my bosom, and press it to my heart 

O Meekly ! said he, you are a very misdeeming Christian, 
if you think yourself entitled either to assume or retain 
your proper crosses at will There is too much of self- 
righteousness in such a zeal. Meekly. Humility would 
rather bid the will of our Master to be done ; and he offers 
you enfranchisement by my hand. Do, my dear sir, cried 
the angel beside him — do let me petition, let me persuade 
you to accept this little instance of our good-will to so good 
a creature. Though my lord here has not been able to 
prevaU, a lady has superior claims, and I must not be 
refused. 

Quite sunk, quite overwhelmed, I dropped involuntarily 
on my knees before them. Blessed pair! I exclaimed, 
blessed and beauteous beyond expression ; if angels are like 
you, what happiness must be in heaven ! I could no more, 
my words were choked by my rising emotions. 

My benefactor then rose, and, coming tenderly towards 
me, he took me warmly in his arms. Mr. Meekly, says 
he, do not oppress me, I pray you, by this excess of 
acknowledgment I am but a worthless instrument in the 
hands of your beloved ; for from him, and him alone, is 
every good gift, and even the will of the giver. — O Mr. 
Meekly ! added the lady, her eyes glittering through water^ 
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we thank you, we cordially thank you, Mr. Meekly ; you 
have occasioned us much pleasure this day, I assure you ; 
and the means of our happiness should be delightful in 
our eyea 

My patron then rung a bell, and ordered his principal 
gentleman into his presence ; when, putting the order into 
his hand — Here, says he, take this, with the bailiff, directly 
to the bank ; there pay him his demand of £700 and fees ; 
and bring me a hundred pounds in cash, and the remainder 
in bills on London. Then, calling for pen and ink, he 
drew the following short note — " I owe you fourteen 
hundred pounds ; " to which I signed " Charles Meekly/' 

On the return of the messenger, I was put in possession 
of the cash and bills, and a dinner of little elegances was 
served up. 

After a short repast, the decanters and glasses being 
placed, and the attendants dismissed, my two patrons gave 
a loose to social joy, and invited me to be a partaker in 
their festivity. Never was I, nor ever shall I again, be 
witness to such flights of fancy, such a spontaneous fluency 
of heart-springing glee. With what pleasure did erudition 
cast off its formal garb; how delightfully did wisdom 
assume the semblance, and at times the very phrase, of 
childhood I They laughed, they rallied me, themselves, and 
the world. Their merriment was as the breal^ng forth and 
exuberance of overflowing innocence and virtue. Conceive 
to yourself, my lord, a large room surrounded with benches, 
whereon are seated the principal philosophers, literati, 
lawyers, statesmen, chief captains, and chief conquerors in 
all ages ; then think you behold two sportively observant 
children in the midst, looking and laughing at the insigni- 
ficance of the several sages ; taking off and holding up the 
solemnity and self-importance of each profession in carica- 
ture, and setting the whole world, with all its wisdom, its 

VOL. IL O 
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toils and boasted acquiremeDts, its solicitudes^ appUcations, 
and achievements^ at nougkk 

The gentleman indeed pretended — and only {M-etended — 
to defend the sophists, the valiant, and the renowned of his 
sex, but he evidently exulted in his own defeat ; while the 
lady, with a drollery amazingly voluble, ran through the 
sdiools of philosophy, the systems of human policy, and 
histories of heroism, unpluming the crested, bringing the 
lofty low, and depreciating and reducing all magnitude to 
miniature. And all this she did with an archness of such 
pleasant meaning — with such looks, eyes, and attitudes of 
bewitching transition, as would have infused fascination into 
old age and ugliness ; what then must it have done whea 
accompanied by a beauty that scarce ever was equalled, 
that could not be exceeded ? Did the Sarah of the patriarch 
Abraham resemble her, I wonder not that nations should 
have been enamoured of her at the age of fourscore. 

At length the enraptured husband, no longer able to 
contain, bent toward her with looks of soul-darting delight, 
and restraining his arms that would have crushed her to 
his bosom — O my Louisa ! he cried, you are too much, too 
pearly, too precious a treasure for me ! But, giving him a 
sweetly petulant pat on the cheek — ^Away you rogue I she 
cried, I'll none of your mockeries I 

What can expression add further to this divinely pre- 
eminent of human creatures ? Whatever was her present 
glance, aspect, or posture, you would have wished to fix her 
in it, that you might gaze] and admire for ever ; but when 
she varied the enchantment of her action and attitude, you 
forgot the former attractions, and she became, as it were, a 
newness of ever-rising delight ! 

Alas, how transient, how momentary, was the bliss I 
then enjoyed ! A chariot and six pied horses drove up to 
the door, attended by a retinue of ten or twelve men, all 
armed, gallantly mounted, and in rich apparel 
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My dear Meekly^ monrnfully said my bene&ctor, I anCi- 
sorry that we are destined to different departments. I 
lodge to-night at a villa belonging to one of my corre- 
spondents, and to-morrow we set oat to vUit some of the 
German courts. Fare, fare-yon-weU, Meekly, for a short 
season at least ! 

I would have cast myself at his feet It was an emotion, 
a propensity, which I could not resist ; btit he ptev6nted 
me, by kissing and casting Li's arms affectionately about me. 
The lady then turned to me, and with a smile of heart- 
captivating graciousness — God be with you ! God be witii 
you, my good Mr. Meekly ! she cried ; perhaps we may 
meet ere long in your own England. I answered not ; but, 
bending on one knee, I caught her hand, pressed it 
fervently to my lips, and permitted her to depart 

Alas,' they did depart I I saw them for the last time. 
They mounted their carriage, and, being seated, they bent 
forward, and bowing to me with a fixed regard, off they 
drove, and tore away with theni, as I thought, the best part 
of my souL 

t followed them with straining eyes. When 6ut of sight 
methought I held them still in view, arid I blessed and 
kissed, in imagination, the very ground over which they 
ihrent At length I awoke from my delirium, and with slow 
and heavy steps turned back into the house. 

I had not yet, through shame, so much as inquired the 
name of my benefactor. I therefore called to my host, in 
order to inform myself of all that I could learn coiiiceming 
him ; as also to make out a bill — ^for it had not been called 
for — and I pleased myself with the tiiought of discharging 
a reckoning that my friends bad forgotten. When I 
questioned my host on this head, he put his hands to his 
sides, and broke into a violent fit of laughter — No, no I 
master, said he, there's nothing for any one to pay in this 
house, I assure you. Mynheer never troubles himself about 
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those matters ; his major-domo pays all ; ay, and for many 
a guest too that happens to be in the same inn with his 
master. 

Why, pray, said I, is he a lord ? — A lord? quotha ; not 
so little as that comes to neither. No, sir ; he is a prince 
— the very prince of our merchants; and our merchants 
are princes above all lords. — ^And, pray, how do they style 
or call him ? — He has many names and titles. When our 
traders speak of him, they call him Mynheer Van Qlun- 
thong; but others style him my lord of merchants, and 
others my lord the brother-man, and my lord the friend of 
the poor. 

The remainder of my story is very short, and still more 
insignificant. I soon set out for England, in order to file a 
bill against pay uncle, and compel him to discover what 
patrimony my father had left me. Bat God was pleased, 
in the mean space, to cut off all debate ; his wife and child 
had died of an epidemic distemper, and he did not survive 
them above a fortnight He left me a penitential letter, 
with a small will enclosed, whereby I became entitled to 
three hundred a year in right of my father, and an addi- 
tional four hundred in right of my uncle, with a sum of 
near three thousand pounds in ready money. 

If I know my own heart, the only cause of rejoicing that 
I felt on that occasion was, that it put it in my power to 
discharge my pecuniary obligations to my late generous 
preserver. I immediately wrote, and transmitted bills to 
Holland for the purpose ; but the bills were returned, and 
I could hear no tidings concerning the residence of my 
patron. I then put out his £1400 on the best securities 
that I could procure. It is now close upon five-and-thirty 
years since I saw him ; and in that time the principal, with 
interest upon interest, yearly turned into capital, has 
amounted 'to nearly £5000, one penny of which I never 
touch, but hold the whole as sacred. 
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Meantime, it has cost me hundreds upon hundreds in 
correspondences, advertisements, and even in special mes- 
sengers to several parts of Europe, to discover where this 
greatest, this most eminent of men could have concealed 
himself; but, alas I my search proved as fruitless as that of 
the miser in hunting after the pearl of mighty price. 

During those five-and-thirty years, the image of the per- 
sons of those my two gracious patrons never left my memory 
— were ever at my heart. Ah ! I would say to myself, they 
are dead — they are dead ; or rapt, perhaps, like Elijah, 
alive into heaven ; flesh and blood refined as theirs might 
easily pass from its little impurities, through the fire of the 
love of God to the place of its bliss. And again, it was my 
daily and ardent petition that, if their mortal was not 
swallowed up of immortality, I might once set my eyes upon 
them before I died. 

Here Mr. Meekly ended. — I thank you, my dear friend, 
said the earl, for your history ; it has entertained me most 
pleasingly, and I have also been highly edified by some 
passages in it. But, with respect to the glimpse that you 
had of your two wonderful friends, I think it must have been 
a vision, or merely a matter of imagination ; for I never 
saw in nature, nor read in fiction, of any thing comparable to 
the excellences that you have described in that exalted pair. 
— If it was .4 vision, my lord — it must have been one of 
blessed angels indeed ; but I hope you will allow that the 
benefits which they conferred were no way visionary— 
Mr. Meekly I said Harry, with a sigh, the picture that 
you have drawn of this dear lady has almost given me a 
distaste to all the rest of her sex. Ah I might I meet here- 
after some daughter — some descendant — some distant like- 
ness of her — how happy should I think myself! — ^May 
heaven succeed your ominous wish, my dearest child I cried 
Meekly. It is just, perhaps prophetic, that it should be so. 
For never did I see so perfect a resemblance between any 
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two creatures, as betwe^i the consort of that bewUcluDg 
woman and youradf — it struck me the other night the 
moment you entered the room; and I thought that I 
beheld my very ben^actor newly arisen, like a young phoenix, 
from the ashes of old age. 

Near a fortnight now elapsed without any news or notice 
from Mr. Clinton, or from the messenger who was sent 
despatch for him. Harry daily advanced in the feivour 
^d familiarity of his father ; and Mr. Meekly continued 
with them in a most pleasing society. 

On a fine morning, as they were walking together toward 
the village — ^This is the first time, my Harry, said the earl 
with a sigh, that I have ventured to turn my face this way 
since the death of my wife, and the interment of your dear 
brother. — O my lord ! cried Harry, I would gladly exchange 
my lot in life with the meanest of yonder cottagers, who 
earns his daily bread by the labour of his hands, provided 
I might thereby restore them both to your bosom. — Not so, 
not so, my son ! fervently replied the earl ; I would not losp 
my Harry, though I were thereby to resuscitate all thajb 
are dead in England. I have no cause, no manner of right 
to complain ; I am still happy — wonderfully happy — too 
happy in the possession of such a child ! 

Just then a great shouting and uproar was heard in the 
village. The huge mastiff belonging to Peregrine Pelt, the 
tanner, had run mad, and came foaming up the road, pur- 
sued by thirty of the townsmen, armed with staves, spits, 
and pitchforks. The dog rushed on at such a rate that 
there was no possibility for our company to escape him ; 
and Harry, observing that he made directly toward his father, 
threw himself full in his way. Instantly the envenomed 
monster sprung up and cast himself open mouth upon our 
hero ; but Harry, with a wonderful presence of mind, having 
wrapped his left arm in the skirt of his QO^t, dashed it into the 
frothing jaws of the terrible animal ; when, giving a trip at 
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the same time to his hinder legs, he threw him flat on the 
ground, and springing up into the air, he descended upon 
him with all the force of his heels, and dashed his bowels 
to pieces ; whereupon the creature uttered a faint howl, 
sprawled a while, and expired. 

The earl and Mr. Meekly stood yet a while, pale, 
astonished, and unassured ; and my lord, looking about in 
a panic, cried — Where is the dog ? — ^what's become of the 
mad dog ? In the mean time the villagers came on in fiill 
pursuit, crying out — The mad dog ! — the mad dog ! — -take 
care of the mad dog I But when they all arrived and 
beheld their huge enemy looking formidable even in death, 
never was amazement equal to theirs. They stared at the 
earl, Meekly, and Harry, in turns, and seeing no weapon in 
any of their hands — God ! cried Goodman Demster, God 
has been wonderfully gracious in your deliverance, my lord ; 
hi nothing less than a thunderbolt could so suddenly have 
stricken this monster dead. — I protest, said the earl, I was so 
much alarmed that I know not how it happened ; I remember 
nothing further than that my dear child here thrust himself 
between his father and danger. — But I beheld, said Meekly, 
^hen with one stroke of his arm he dashed the creature to 
tie ground, and then instantly crushed him to death with 
his feet. — Not I, Mr. Meekly, modestly replied Harry ; God 
gave me strength for the season in defence of my father. — 
But are you not bit — are you not hurt, my child ? cried the 
earl, coming up tremblingly to his son. — ^Not touched 
indeed, my lord. — Glory for that in the highest I ezultingly 
cried the earl. 

I knew, exclaimed Tom Truck, with a shout and look of 
triumph, I knew it could be no other but my brave and 
no^le young master who did the feat. — On my life, cried 
Farmer Felster, he is able with his naked arm, like another 
young David, to save his lambs from the jaws of the lion 
and the paws of the bear. 
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Though these praises served only to put our hero to coo- 
fusion, they went trickling, like balm of Gilead, to the heart 
of his father. — Pelt, said the earl, let it be your task to flay 
and tan me the hide of your own dog. I will have his skin 
stuffed with incense, and his nails of solid gold ; and he 
shall hang up in my hall from generation to generation, to 
commemorate the piety and prowess of my son ! Mean- 
while, my good friends, I invite you all, with your families, 
kinsfolk, and neighbours, to come and feast with me this 
day. Sorrow hath endured her night ; but joy cometh with 
my child, and ariseth on us as a new morning I 

In the afternoon all the townsfolk and neighbours, with 
their wives and children, convened to the great house, 
having their cattle and themselves heavy laden with fagots 
for a magnificent illumination. The whole court was spread 
with tables, and the tables with victuals and liquors ; besides 
two hogsheads of October that stood apart 

The earl, in the joy of his own escape, and the recert 
prowess of his young hero, went forth with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and graciously welcomed all his guests ; whereat thgr 
wished health and long life to his lordship and their youtg 
lord, and, giving a joint huzza, sat down to their banquet. 
From whence, after a night far spent in carousal, their great 
fire being out, and their great hogsheads exhausted, they 
peacefully helped each other to their respective homes; 
regretting, however, that they had not been honoured with 
the presence of their young master among them ; for Harry 
had besought his father to dispense with him yet a while firom 
partaking in any part or scene of festivity, especially when 
appointed in his own honour; and Mr. Meekly highly 
approved and applauded his motion. 

On the eve of the following day, Mr. Meekly rode abroad 
on a charitable visit to a dying man in the neighbourhood ; 
and my lord was fondly toying and patting the cheek of 
his darling, as they stood at the hall door, when Harry 
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spied a mourning coach turning up the lower end of the 
great avenue^ and instantly cried out — ^There's my uncle ! 
my lord; my uncle I my dearest uncle! and off he shot 
like lightning. The coach drove but slowly ; Harry was 
up with it in a twinkling, and, vaulting in at the window, 
was in an instant in the bosom of his best friend and 
patron. 

In the mean time the earl had retired into the house in 
great agitation. He feared and was jealous of the manner 
in which his brother would meet him ; and this gave him 
equal doubt and hesitation respecting the manner in which 
he ought to receive his brother. Mr. Clinton, on the other 
hand, was not wholly without some similar emotions ; so 
that, when Harry introduced his uncle into the parlour, no 
two noble personages could salute each other with a more 
distant respect. 

The earl, however, on casting a glance upon the face of 
his brother, felt a tide of returnitig affection, and, lifting 
up his hands and eyes, exclaimed — It is he ! it is he I my 
Harry 1 my Harry Clinton! my dear, my long lost, my 
long sought brother ! then hastened forward in a gush of 
passion, and caught him in his eager arms; when Mr. 
Clinton, alternately folding the earl to his bosom, cried — 
I am content, O my God I give me now to depart in peace, 
since at last I find and feel that I have indeed a brother I 

Our hero, observing the violence of their emotion, inter- 
posed with a gentle care, and, supporting them to seats, 
placed them tenderly by each other. 

For a while they both sat silent, with a handkerchief at 
their eyes, till the earl turned, and plaintively said — ^You 
do not forgive me, Harry Clinton 1 you never will, you 
never can forgive me, my brother ! Whereupon Mr. Clinton 
caught up the earl's hiand to his lips, and, pressing it with 
a fervent respect, cried— My brother and my lord! my 
brother and my lord ! 
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O then, said the earl^ you do foigive me, I find ; but 
never can I, never will I forgive myself I My faults toward 
you, my noblest brother, for these many long years, have 
been ever before me ; my n^lects, my pride and insolence, 
my contemptuous treatment of one so highly my superior*-- 
of my Harry, the only boast and glory of our house ! 

Meanwhile our hero stood aloof, with his head averted, 
weeping and sobbing with evident agitation, till Mr. Clinton 
cried — No more, my brother I novmore, I beseech you ! It 
is already too much ; I cannot bear my present excess of 
grateful affection for you ; it struggles to rush forth, but 
utterance is not given. Beside, we shall break the heart 
of our dear child there ; his nature is too tender to support 
such a scene as this. 

Harry then smilingly turned his face toward his parents, 
all shining through tears, as the sun in a shower; and 
advancing, and kneeling before them as they sat, he took 
the hands of each alternately, and pressed them in silence 
to his lips. 

In about an hour after, while their affections were still 
at the highest, but their spirits somewhat composed, Mr. 
Meekly returned. The earl immediately rose, and, ad- 
vancing, took him by the hand with a cordial familiarity. — 
Mr. Meekly, says he, I shall now have the pleasure of 
introducing you to that inestimable brother, of whom you 
have heard me speak so often. Brother, this is Mr. Meekly, 
my best and worthiest friend ! 

Mr. Clinton rose and advanced ; and Meekly approached 
with an abased reverence, not venturing to look up, but 
saluted him as he would have saluted an angel of light. 

Meekly ! Meekly ! .cried Mr. Clinton ; I have surely- 
heard that name before ! Pray, Mr. Meekly, were you 
ever abroad ? have you travelled, sir ? Were you ever ixt 
Holland, Mr. Meekly ? 

Here Meekly started, as awaked by the sound of a voioe 
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whose recollected tuokigs wept thrilling tp hk heart ; and 
lifting up his eyes, and beholding the traces of features 
once so lovely, and ever deeply fendeared to bis memory^ 
he started, and, staggering back 9onie steps, he sunk down 
on a chair behind faim almost in a fainting fit. 

The esaly greatly alarmed, went up, ap.d taking him by 
the hand — What is the matter, my friend ? says he. Are 
you taken suddenly ill ? are you not well, my Meekly ? 

O, my lord ! he pantingly cried, there he is — as sure as 
I live — my patron — my benefector — the wondrous man 
that I told you of; there he stands i^ his own precious 
person before us ! 

Mr. Clinton then approached, and, taking a seat beside 
him, leaned toward him with a melting complacence.— Mr. 
Meekly, said he, I expected ere this to have embraced you 
in heaven ; but I rejoice to meet you even on earth, for 
I have ever retained a very affectionate impression of you ; 
and I more especially rejoice to rneet you in the preseiit 
society. 

But then — but th^i you come alone — ^you come alone, 
my lord and master ! Alas ! you wipe your eye. O, then, 
it must be so ! and here he broke into a passionate gush of 
tears. 

My lord and our hero, hereupon recollecting the en- 
gaging circumstances of a character of whose description 
they bad been so lately enamoured, could not refuse their 
tribute to the memory of that admirable lady, to whose 
person they now found themselves endearingly attached by 
affinity. 

At length Mr. Clinton, distressed to the last degree for 
the distress in which he saw the forlorn Meekly, sweetly 
turned froni his own affliction to the consoling of that 
friend whom he found so deeply afflicted for him. 

Mr. Meekly, said he, let us not weep for the living, but 
rather for the dead ; for those who are yet in the vale of 
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mortality. Shall we mourn the condition of angels? shall 
we lament that a weight of glory is fallen on those whom 
we loved? No; let us rather rejoice in the prospect of 
being speedily partakers ! 

When supper was over, Harry laid hold of the first 
interval of converse to inquire after his friends in town, 
more especially Mr. Clement, his Arabella^ and their little 
Dicky. — ^They are come, said Mr. Clinton, to sudden and 
great affluence. Old Clement is thoroughly reconciled to 
his son, and is doatingly fond of Arabella and her child. — 
I am glad of it with aU my heart, cried Harry, clapping 
his hands; but pray, how did this matter comQ about, 
sir ? — By an event, my dear, in which the arm of Provi- 
dence was signally visible. Old Clement's supposed wife 
was detected, and is dead, as is also her paramour, the 
villain who betrayed, and lately also attempted to murder, 
your Hammel. His history is wonderful ; but it is long, 
and too horrid to relate. 

What an astonishing distance there is, exclaimed the 
earl, between the characters and dispositions of man and 
man ! And how does my brother, my revered Harry 
Clinton, rise supreme above all his species, in every 
excellence, in every virtue, scarce less than divine ? 

Oh, my lord ! I am persuaded, said Mr. Clinton, that 
could it please God at this instant to withdraw from me 
the influence of his holy and happy Spirit, I should 
become altogether as evil as the worst, as vile as the vilest 

I cannot think so, my brother, replied the earl : yoa 
would still continue a rational and free creature. There is 
certainly a distinction in the nature of things ! There is the 
beautiful and deformed, the amiable and detestable ; your 
judgment would approve the one and reject the other ; 
and your freedom of agency would act conformable to your 
election. 

Ah, my lord! cried Mr. Clinton, what things, what 
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beauty, what amiableness, what freedom is this that you 
speak of? Have you found out another universe or 
another deity beside Him in whom our life subsists? Are 
there any things in nature save the things of our God ? 
Or what beauty or amiableness can they possibly exhibit, 
save what they derive from him; save some quality or 
impregnation, some manifestation or impression, of his own. 
beauty or amiableness? 

To make this matter clear, let us go somewhat deeper ; 
quite back, if you please, my lord, to th,e very birth of 
things. 

Throughout nature, we find that Qod can impart to his 
creatures a being, an identity, a fire of life, an intelligence 
or sagacity, a consciousness, a force or action, a will, and a 
freedom, distinct from himself, and distinct from each 
other: and this is the utmost extent of creaturely nature,: 
whether respecting the powers that are in hell or in heaven ; 
whether respecting the highest seraphims that are in bUss, 
or the lowest fallen spirits in perdition. 

Now all these powers or high prerogatives, although 
distinct from God, are infinitely far from being independent 
of him; for he will not, he cannot, depart from his 
supremacy, nor that universality of essence, by and in 
which alone all essences subsist. He can, indeed, impart 
the fore-mentioned powers to any limited degree that he 
pleases ; but then, in their highest degree of fire, life, or 
sagacity, force, action, or freedom, you will perceive, on the 
slightest reflection, that there is nothing of the beautiful or 
amiable that you spoke of; but that they are equally appli- 
cable, and may be equally exercised to evil or good purposes, 
according to the nature or disposition of the agent 

I have already specified the many great and wonderful 
powers that God can impart to his creatures distinctly, 
though not independently, from himsel£ But there is one 
power, one quality which God cannot make creaturely; 
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which with all his omnipotence he cannot possibly impart, 
in any kind of distinction or separability^ from himself, and 
this quality is called Goodness. 

And now, my dear lord, in order to convince you of this 
most capital and most important of all troths, a truth upon 
which time, eternity, and the nniverse all turn, as on their 
axis, it may be necessary to inquire what Goodness is. 

There is no species of allowed or conceivable virtue that 
is not reducible under the standard of their great leader, 
and all-generating parent, called Love. Good-will is the 
eternal blesser of all to whom it is beneficent, and also 
generates its own blessing in the very act of its love. 

Here lies the great and impa^able gulf between God and 
his productions, between the creature and the Creator. The 
will of God is an eternal fire of love toward his creatures, 
and goes forth in blessings upon them as wide and universal 
as his own existence. But the will of the creature is 
confined and limited, like its essence. While it is distinct 
from, or uninformed by the will of God, it cannot possibly 
act beyond or out of itself; it cannot possibly feel for any 
thing except itself; it cannot wiish any welfare except its 
own welfare, and this it endeavours to compass by the 
exertion of all its powers. 

From this distinct, selfish, and craving will of the 
creature, springs every possible evil, whether natural or 
moral From the preference of its own identity to that of 
others, ariseth pride ; from the eagerness of its grasping at 
all advantages to itself, atiseth the envy of any imaginary 
advantage to another. Pride, coVetousness, and envy, beget 
hatred, wrath, and contention, with every species and 
degree of malevolence and malignity ; and the disappoint- 
ment of these passions produces rancour and misery ; and 
all together they constitute the whole nature and kingdom 
of hell itself in the soul. 

But when God is pleased to inform the will of the 
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creature with any measure of his own benign and benevolent 
wiU, he steals it sweetly forth in affection to others; he 
speaks peace to the storm of rending passions ; and a new 
and delightful dawning arises on the spirit. And thus, on 
the grand and final consumn>ation, when every will shall be 
subdued to the will of good to all, our Jesus will take in 
hand the resigned cordage of our hearts ; he will tune them» 
with so many instruments, to the song of bis own sentiments, 
and will touch them with the finger of his own divine 
feelinga Then shall the wisdom, the might, and the 
goodness of our God, become the wisdom, might, and 
goodness of all his intelligent ci^eatures ; the happiness of 
each shall multiply and overflow in the wishes and 
participation of the happiness of all; the universe shall 
begin to sound with the song of congratulation ; and all 
voices shall break forth in an eternal hallelujah of praise, 
transcending praise and glory, transcending glory to God 
and the Lamb ! 

Purblind reason here will say, even the goodness of God 
himself in the human heart will say — If our God is all 
love, if he is a will to all rectitude and happiness in his 
creatures, why did he suffer any evil to begin in nature 
and creature ? Oould evil have arisen contrary to the will 
of Omnipotence, if Omnipotence had willed that it should 
not arise? 

Ah, my friends! no evil ever did, nor ever can approach 
the will of God ; neither can he will or effect any species 
of evil in nature or creature ; but he can allow a temporary 
evil in the creature, as a travail towards its birth into the 
more eminent degree of that goodness and happiness which 
God effects. God cannot effect or take delight in the 
sufferings of the most abandoned reprobate that ever blas- 
phemed his name ; but he can will that the sinner should be 
reclaimed to happiness, even by suffering, when there are 
no other means in nature whereby he may be reclaimed. 
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Could creatures, without the experience of any lapse or 
evily have been made duly sensible of the darkness and 
dependence of their creaturely nature, and of the distance 
and distinction between themselves and their God ; could 
they have known the nature and extent of his attributes, 
with infinity of his love; could they have known the 
dreadful consequences of falling off from him, without 
seeing any example, or experiencing any consequences of 
such a fall ; could they have otherwise felt and found that 
every act of creaturely will, and every attempt at creaturely 
power, was a forsaking of that eternal wisdom and strength 
in which they stood ; could all intelligent creatures have 
been continued in that lowliness, that resignation, that 
gratitude of burning affection which the slain will of the 
mortified sinner feels when called up into the grace and 
enjoyment of his Qod ; could those endearing relations 
have subsisted in creation, which have since newly risen 
between God and his lapsed creatures wholly subsequent 
thereto — those relations, I say, of redemption, of regenera- 
tion, of a power of conversion, that extracts good out of 
evil, of a love that no apostasy can quench, that no offences 
can conquer — if these eternal benefits could have been intro- 
duced, without their ground or foundation in the admissiou 
of evil, no lapse or falling off would ever have been. 

Here Mr, Clinton paused, and his auditors. continued in 
a kind of respectful musing, as attentive to what he might 
further offer. At length the earl exclaimed — Never, never 
more, my brother, will I debate or question with you, 
further than asking your advice or opinion, to which I shall 
instantly and implicitly submit, as I would to that of the 
highest seraph in heaven. Our dear Meekly here, and I, 
had some former converse on a few of these deep subjects, 
and I received much satisfaction and instruction from him ; 
but he was not quite so explicit and convincing as you have 
been. 
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Ah, my lord 1 cried Meekly, were I as iDtimate with the 
fouuiain of all knowledge as your precious brother is, you 
would not then have opposed me in the conversation we 
last held on those heads. 

On the following, day, at breakfast, Mr. Meekly took out 
his pocket-book, and produced bank and stock-bills to the 
amount of something upward of five thousand pounds. He 
then presented them to Mr. Clinton, and said — Here, sir, is 
a little matter toward repayment of the loan I had from 
you in Holland. I bless — I bless my God that he has en- 
abled me thus far to approve myself an honest man ; but, 
above all, I bless him for giving me once more a sight of 
the gracious countenance of my patron. 

But for you I had miserably perished in a dungeon ; to 
you, sir, I owe my liberty, to you I owe my life, to you I 
owe the recovery of the inheritance of my fathers. With 
respect to such obligations, I am indeed a beggared insol- 
vent But my heart is pleased with the thought, that the 
connection between us, of creditor on your part and of 
debtor on mine, should remain on record to all eternity. 

Here the worthy Meekly became oppressed under sensa- 
tions of grateful recollection ; and, putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes, he sobbed out his passion. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clinton held the bills in his hand, 
and, carelessly casting his eye over them, perceived the 
amount As soon as he saw that his friend's emotion had 
partly subsided. You have, Mr. Meekly, says he — you have 
been quite a gospel steward, and have returned me my own 
with most unlooked-for usury ; and I heartily pray God, in 
recompense of your integrity, to give you the principality 
of many cities iu the coming kingdom of his Son. But 
what shall I do with this money, my dear Meekly ? My 
wealth already overflows ; it is my only trouble, my only 
encumbranca It claims my attention, indeed, as it is a 
trust for which I know I am strictly accountable ; but I 
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heartily wish that Providence would reclaim the whole to 
himself, and leave me as one of his mendieants, who (laily 
wait on the hand that supplieth all who seek his kingdom 
with necessary things ; for my Harry has enough, and more 
than enough now, in the abundance of his noble father. 
You must therefore keep these bills to yourself, my worthy 
friend ; retain, or give, or dispose of them, even as it shall 
please you ; whether as your property or as my property, it 
matters not sixpence ; but take them back, you must take 
them back indeed, my Meekly. And so saying, he shoved 
them over from him, on the table. 

Ah, my most honoured sir! exclaimed the repining 
Meekly; surely you would not serve me so. My soul is 
but just eased of a load that lay heavy on it for many, many 
years. Be not then so severe as to replace the burden 
upon me. It would break my very heart should you per* 
sist in reftifflng this little instance of acknowledgment from 
one of your warmest lovers. 

Here Harry found himself affected and distressed for the 
parties ; and, in order to relieve them, took the decision of 
the matter upon himself. 

Gentlemen, says he, I will, with year good pleasure, put 
a very quick end to this dispute ; and I offer myself to you, 
as your joint trustee, to be your almoner and disposer of 
these bills. 

As I was lately on my rambles through some villages 
near London, the jingle of a number of infant-voices struck 
my ear ; and turning, and looking in at the ground floor of 
a long cottage, I perceived about thirty little girls neatly 
dressed in an uniform, and all very busily and variously 
employed in hackling, carding, knitting, or spinning, or in 
sowing at their sampler, or in learning their letters, and so 
forth. 

The adjoining house contained about an equal number of 
boys, most of whom were occupied in learning the rudi- 
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ments of the several handicrafts ; while the rest were busied 
in cultivating a back field, intended as a garden for these 
two young seminaries. 

I was so pleased with what I sfaw, that I gave the masters 
and mistresses some small matter ; aud I resolved within 
myself, if ever I should be able, to gather together a little 
family of my own for the like purposes. 

Now, gentlemen, here comes Mr. Meekly's money, quite 
in season for saving just so much of my own. But hang it, 
since I am grown suddenly rich, I think I will be generous 
for once in my life, and add as much more out of my proper 
stock. I shall also make so free as to draw on my uncle 
there for the like sum; and these, totted together, will 
make a pretty beginning of my little project. 

As 'to my poor father here, he has nothing to spare, for 
he has already lavished all bis wealth on his naughty boy. 

My lord and the company laughed heartily at Harry^s 
little pleasantry. But harkee, honest friend, added the 
earl, you must not diink to expose me by leaving me out 
of your scheme ; can't you lend me as much, Harry, as will 
answer my quota ? — ^Yefi, my lord, said Harry, upon proper 
securities I think I may ventura — ^You are a rogue, and a 
darling, and my treasure, and my honour, and my orna- 
ment, cried the earl, turning and bending fondly toward 
him. While Harry's eyes began to swim with pleasure,^ and, 
casting himself into his father's bosom, he there hid the 
tears of his swelling delight ; while Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
Meekly sat silently wrapped in the enjoyment of the 
touching scene. 

After dinner, the earl said — ^Tell me, my ever amiable 
Harry Clinton, where in the world could you hide yourself 
from my inquiries these twenty years past? I have got 
some scattered sketches of your history from Mr. Meekly, 
and my son here, and have been burning to learn the 
whole, but dreaded to ask you that favour, lest the recol- 
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lection of some passages should give you distress. — I refuse 
no pain to do you a pleasure, my brother. 

Here the Honourable Mr. Clinton began his story as 
formerly recited, and that night sent, his auditors weeping 
to bed. 

On the following morning, when he came to that part of 
his narrative where Lady Maitland broke away, he pro- 
ceeded as followeth: — 

Having travelled through several parts of France and 
Italy, I took Germany in my tour. I stayed some time at 
Spa, where I drank the waters, and within the year arrived 
in perfect health at Rotterdam. 

On a visit to Mr. De Wit, at his villa near the city, he 
told me, over our bottle, that he had at that time in his 
house and in his guardianship^ one of the most extraordi- 
nary women in the universe. Though she is now, says he, 
advancing toward the decline of life, she is by far the most 
finished female I ever beheld, while all she says and all she 
does give a grace to her person that is quite indescribable. 
She hath a youth too, her son, with her, who is nearly as 
great a rarity as herself ; and were it not that his com- 
plexion is sallow, and that he is something short of a 1^ 
and blind of one eye, he would positively be the most 
lovely of all the human 8pecie& 

You put me in mind, said I laughing, of the Baratarian 
wench who was commended to governor Sancho as the 
most accomplished beauty within a league; with this 
exception only, that one eye was blind, and that the other 
ran with brimstone and yermilion. But pray who are 
these wonders ? 

That, said he, I either cannot or must not declare. They 
are evidently people of the first fashion ; and must have 
some uncommon reasons for their present conduct^ as they 
live quite retired, and admit of no company. 

I protest, said I, you have reused my curiosity in earnest ; 
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is there no managing so as to procure i](ie a short tete-a-tete 
with them ? — I wish there was, says he, for I long to know 
how far your sentiments agree with mine in this matter. 
Yesterday the lady told me that she intended to go and 
reside some time in England, and that I would oblige her 
by getting a person duly qualified to initiate her and her 
son in the language of the country. And now, if such a 
fine gentleman could condescend to undress himself, you 
might come to-morrow as a person who wanted hire, and I 
might introduce you to an interview by way of treating, 
provided you are upon honour not to reveal any thing con- 
cerning them or their place of abode. 

The next morning I waited on Mr. De Wit under the 
appearance of a reduced gentleman, a character that excites 
a mixture of contempt and compassion. 

The lady received and spoke to me with that dignified 
complacence which awes while it engages, and while it 
attracts, forbids an irreverent fiimiliarity. She was indeed 
every thing that my friend had boasted of her ; for though 
her person was all majesty, her manner was all grace. — 
Will you answer for the discretion of this young man, Mr. 
De Wit ? — I will, madam, said he. I bowed to them both. 

Oq turning, I perceived that her son eyed me with much 
attention, and I, on my part, surveyed him with the utmost 
astonishment. He laboured, indeed, apparently under all 
the disadvantages that my friend described ; but enchant- 
ment lurked in his accents and in the dimpling of his lips ; 
and when he smiled, heaven itself was infused through the 
fine roundings of his olive-coloured countenance. 

In short, I felt such a sudden attachment to these 
extraordinary personages, that I resolved to keep on the 
deception, at least for a few days, and accordingly engaged 
with them at a stated salary. 

I entered on my province. My young pupil especially 
began to improve apace ; and^ as I was particularly cautious 
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in observiDg the distant respect that suited my station, I 
grew into great favour both with mother and son. 

How long, Mr. De Wit would say, do you propose to 
carry on this farce? — ^Till I can prev^ upon them, I 
answered, to accompany me to England ; for I feel my 
affection so tied to them, that I cannot think of parting. 

On a day as I sat with my pupil in his apartment, he 
happened to let his book fall ; and as I stooped to take it 
up, the picture of my Matibia, that was richly enamelled, 
and set with brilliants to a great value, suddenly looses 
from its riband, and dropped through the bosom of my shirt 
upon the floor. 

I stood concerned and greatly abashed by this accident ; 
but my pupil, still more alarmed, started up, and, catching 
at it, gazed upon it intensely. — Ha, my friend ! said he, I 
doubt you are an impostor. The proprietor of this jewel 
would never set himself out to hire without some sinister 
design. Who, sir, and what are you ? 

I own, said I, my sweet fellow, that I am not what I 
seem. I am of noble descent, and of riches sufficient to 
purchase a principality. — And what then could induce you 
to impose upon us as you have done ? — Curiosity at first, 
and then the strong inclination which I took both to you 
and your mother at our first interview ; neither did I pro- 
pose to reveal myself till we should reach my native 
country, where all sorts of honours and affluence attend 
you. — Tell me then, said he, whose picture is this, a very 
lovely one, indeed ? Is this the face, sir, of your mistress 
or your wife ? (looking very inquisitively at me.) — Ah ! 
said I, she was once mistress of thousands of hearts ; nobles 
waited before her drawing-room, and dukes near her toilet. 
She was once also my wife; but the dear saint is now 
eternally blessed in a more suitable Bridegroom. 

Will you indulge me, sir, said he, with the story of your 
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loves ; it may atone in a great measure for your late decep- 
tion, which, however well meant, was very alarming. 

Here I related to him the short pathetic history that I 
told you of my Matilda, with which he was so affected, and 
in such agitation, that I was quite affrighted for him, and 
stopped several times ; but he insisted on my proceeding. 

Ah I said he, when I concluded^ should I ever be com- 
forted in the manner that you and your Matty were, how 
blessed I shall think myself I — ^I have, said I, a little cousin 
in England, and perhaps the loveliest child in the world^ 
and if you will marry her, when you both come to proper 
years, I will settle ten million of French money upon you. 
Meantime, I beseech you to say nothing to your mamma of 
what has passed. — I will not, said he, unless I see a discre- 
tionary necessity for it. 

That night I went to the city to settle the affairs of my 
household On my return next morning, I met Mr. De 
Wit at the gate of his court 

Ah, my friend ! said he, our amiable guests are departed. — 
Gone ! I cried. Gone I which way ? where to, I pray you? — 
That also is a secret, said he, which I am not permitted to 
tell you. Late in the evening there arrived a retinue of 
about twenty servants, strongly armed and mounted, with 
a flying chaise and six horses, and a packet of letters. The 
lady did not go to bed, but ordered all things to be in 
readiness for their departure against the rising of the moon. 
When they were near setting out, and going to bid me adieu — 
Have you no commands, madam, said I, for the good young 
man, your tutor f — Not a peuny, says she ; I cannot afford 
to pay wages equivalent to servants of his quality. — How, 
madam, said I, is my friend then detected ? But it was a 
very innocent and friendly fraud^ I assure you ; I should 
not have imposed him upon your ladyship, did I not know 
you to be safer in his honourable hands than those of any 
other. 
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I then gave them an acooant of your family, your vast 
fortune, nor was I quite silent as to your merits, my dear 
HaiTy; and I added, that I was sensible you would be 
deeply afflicted at the departure of persons to whom you 
were so strongly attached. — There is no help for it, replied 
the lady ; we have reasons of the utmost import for not 
disclosing ourselves to hinu Tell him, however, that we 
esteem him highly, affect him tenderly, shall think of him, 
shall pray for him, and, lastly, that you saw us drop a 
grateful tear to his remembranoa 

As I could extort no further intelligence from my friend 
Mr. De Wit, I parted in a half kind of chagrin, and pre- 
pared to pursue my fugitives, though I knew not what road 
to take, nor where to turn me for the purpose. At all 
adventures, however, I set out on the way to France ; as 
they appeared to be of that country, as well by the elegance 
of their manners as by their fluency in the language. 

I was attended by eleven of as brave and faithful fellows 
as ever thrust themselves between their master and danger. 

Oq the fifth or sixth day, as we got on the borders of 
French Flanders, in an open and desolate way, with a forest 
far on the left, a man rode toward us on the spur, and, 
approaching, cried out — Help, gentlemen, for heaven's sake I 
Help to rescue my dear ladies, who are plundered and 
carried away by the banditti ! They have already killed 
twenty of my companions, and I alone am left to cry out 
for relief. — I bid him lead, and we followed. 

In a few minutes we came where we saw a great number 
of the dead and dying covering the sand and thin herbage ; 
but our leader cried out — Stop not here, my noble friends ! 
Yonder they are! yonder they are I They have but just 
taken away all our horses, luggage, and coach, and are now 
at the plunder. I am weak through loss of blood, but will 
help you the best I may. 

Here he spurred again toward the enemy, but his horse 
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would not answer his courage. I then looked about to 
observe if any advantage could be taken — for I perceived 
that the ruffians were still very numerous — about thirty — 
who had survived the late combat ; but seeing that the 
country was quite open, and that we had nothing but 
resolution and our God to help us, I commended myself to 
Him in so good a cause, and, putting my horse to speed, I 
rode full at the foe, confident of being well and gallantly 
seconded. 

When the banditti perceived us, they instantly quitted 
the plunder, and, gathering into a group, they prepared 
their carabines, and discharged them full at us as we drew 
near. 

As I happened to be foremost, I received the greatest 
damage. One of their balls gave me this mark in my 
neck ; another passed through the flesh of my left shoulder ; 
and another through nay hat, and left this scar in my head. 

But when we came in upon them, as the Bomans say, 
cominus ense, hand to hand, had they doubled their 
numbers they would have been as nothing to us. My 
faithful Irishman levelled half a score of them with his own 
hand, and in less than three minutes we had no opponent 
in the field. I then rode up to the coach, and perceived 
two ladies in it, pale as death, and sunk senseless to the 
bottom. 

Immediately I ordered James, my surgeon's mate, to 
take a little blood from them, and, on their recovery, to 
follow me, with all my people, and all the horses, baggage, 
&C., to the nearest inn. Then, feeling my wounds begin to 
smart, I took my surgeon with me, and galloped away. 

In about a league we came to a large house of entertain- 
ment, and finding myself sick and qualmish, through the 
great effusion of blood, I had my wounds directly dressed, 
and, taking a draught of wine whey, got into a warm bed. 

After a night of uneasy slumbers, the curtain of my bed 
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waa gently drawn aside, and awaking, I heard a voice say, 
in soft music — Ah, my dear mamma^ it is he ! it is he 
himself! 

On lifting my feeble eyes, I perceived a vision at my 
side of a female appearance, but more wonderful and more 
lovely than any thing I had ever conceived of the inhabi- 
tants in bliss. Her eyes swam in glory, and her whole 
form seemed a condensing, or substantiation, of harmony 
and light 

While I gazed in silent astonishment^ I heard another 
voice say — Don't you know us^ my son, my dear Mr. Clin- 
ton? Don't you remember your pupils? Don't you re- 
member your blind, lame, and tawny Lewis ? He is now 
turned into that passable girl there, whose honour and 
whose life you yesterday preserved, at the great peril of 
your own. 

Here, seizing her hand, I pressed it to my lips and cried 
— Am I then so blessed, my honoured madam, as to have 
done some service to the two dearest objects of my heart's 
fixed affections? — Soft, says she; none of these transports: 
your surgeon tells us that repose is necessary for you. 
Meantime, we will go and prepare the best regimen that 
the place can afford for your nourishment, and after that I 
will send a despatch to my lord, and let him know how far, 
how very deeply, he and we, and all his house, are indebted 
to you. 

For that day, and the following week, as my fever grew 
something high, I saw no more of the daughter ; and the 
mother stayed no longer than to administer something to me, 
or barely to inquire how I was. At length I got a cool, 
and began to recover, when the former vision descended 
upon my ravished senses ; the vision of that Louisa, the 
sight of whom never failed to bring cheer to the eyes, and 
delight to the hearts, of all beholders. 

They sat down by my side, and my lady, taking my 
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hand and looking tenderly at me-— What would you think, 
said she, smiling, of my Louy for a wife ? — A.h, madam ! I 
exclaimed, she would be too much of bliss, too precious, too 
glorious, too overpowering for the heart and senses of any 
morta] ! — Dou't tell me, cries my lady ; in my eyes, my 
Harry, you are full as amiable for a husband as she can be 
for a wife. Beside, you have earned her, my son ; she is 
your own dear purchase by a service of infinite value, and 
at the price of your precious blood She has told me the 
story of your first love, and the recollection of it never fails 
to bring tears from my eyes. But 1 must, hereafter, hear 
the whole from your own mouth, with all your other adven- 
tures ; the smallest incident will be very interesting to me, 
I assure you. O my dear, my sweet fellow I you are to a 
hair the very man I wish for my Louisa — the brave, the 
tender, gentle, and generous heart ; just the thing I would 
have wished for myself when I was at the age of my Louy. 

But, my dearest, my honoured madam, loved and 
honoured next to heaven, you have not yet told me how 
your Louisa is inclined. Whereupon the bewitching crea- 
ture, archly smiling and blushing, and reaching forth a 
polished hand of living alabaster — Here, she cried, I 
present you with this trifle in token that I do not hate you 
— ^very much. 

Mr. Clinton, said my lady, I have sent off my favourite 
servant Gerard with my despatches to my lord. He is the 
only one that remains of all my retinue. Your sui-geon 
has dressed his wound, and pronounced it so slight as not 
to incommode him in his journey. I chose him more par- 
ticularly for the carrier of my purposes as he was the 
witness of your valour — ^as he can testify to my lord with 
what intrepidity you rushed foremost into the thick of the 
assassins, and with what unexampled bravery you defeated, 
in a short time, a body of four or five times your number. 
These things^ I trust, will have their due weight; for. 
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though my lord is of a lofty and inflexible nature, he is yet 
alive to the feelings of honour and justice, so that our 
affairs have a hopeful and auspicious aspect. But you are 
a little flushed, my child; we will not encroach further 
upon you till to-morrow. 

During the three following weeks, though confined to 
my bed, I was permitted to sit up, and my wounds, though 
not skinned, were healing apaca What happiness did I 
enjoy during that ecstatic interval I ^he maternal and 
filial angels scarce ever left my aide. One morning, when I 
just awoke from a terrifying dream, they both entered with 
peace, and comfort, and healing in their countenancea 

What is the matter, my Harry ? said my lady ; your face 
does not .seem composed to that fortitude and complacence 
which is seated in your heart — Ah, madam ! I cried, I have 
been all night tormented with the most alarming and 
horrible visions I ever had in my life. Three times I 
dreamed successively that my Louisa and I were walking 
hand in hand through the fields of Elysium, or on the 
banks of Meander, or in the gardens of Alcinous, gazing 
and drinking in large draughts of love from each other ; 
when at one time a huge and tremendous dragon, at 
another a sudden earthquake, and at another an impetuous 
hurricane came, and caught and severed us far asunder. 

But my visions, my honest friend, said the heavenly 
smiling Louisa, have been of a very different natura I 
dreamed that, while we were standing on the bank of a 
frightful precipice together, your Matilda descended, all 
celestial, and a thousand times more lovely than she appears 
in the lovely portrait that you carry about you. At first I 
feared that she came to reclaim you to herself; but instead 
of that she smiled upon me, and began to caress me, and, 
taking my right hand she put it into youra Then, ascend- 
ing in her brightness, she hovered a while on high, and 
casting down upon me a look of fixed love, she gave me a 
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beck with her hand, as it were to follow, and was immedi- 
ately lost in glory. 

O, my dear children ! cried the marchioness (for such she 
was), might I but once see you united, how I should lift 
my head I or, rather, how satisfied I should be to lay it 
down in peace, having nothing further to care for on this 
side of eternity I 

That night I slept sounder than usual, and did not awake 
till the day was something advanced. On opening the 
curtain I saw James seated in a moody posture by the side 
of my bed. — How are the ladies, James ? said I. — Gone, sir. 
— Gone, gone 1 I cried out.- — ^Yes, sir, gone indeed ; but 
with very heavy hearts, and both of them drowned in tears. 
Here has been a large body of the gens d'armes sent for 
them, so that there was no resisting. Poor Gerard went on 
his knees to his lady to beg permission to throw himself at 
your honoured feet, as he said, and to bid you adieu, but 
she would not allow him. Meantime she charged me with 
this watch and ring, and this letter for your honour. 

I catched at the letter, and tearing it open, read over and 
over, a thousand times, what will for ever be engraven in 
my memory and on my heart. 

" We leave you — ^we leave you, most beloved of men, 
and we are miserable in so doing ; but, alas I we are not 
our own mistresses. My lord, for this time, has proved 
unjust and ungrateful ; and refuses your Louisa, as well to 
my prayers as to your infinite merit& He has affianced 
her, as it seems, to a prince of the blood, and his ambition 
has blinded him to all other considerations. Be not yet in 
despair, we shall exert our very utmost to get this injurious 
sentence reversed ; and, if your Louisa inherits my blood 
or spirit, not all the engines in FraDce will ever compel her 
to give her hand to another. In the mean time, follow us 
not; come not near us^ we beseech you. Should you be 
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discoreredy you will inevitably be afisassinated, and we abo 
should perish in your loss, my son. We are distracted by 
our fears for you, and it is this fear that has prevented us 
from disclosing ourselves fully to you. Keep up your 
correspondence, however, with our friend De Wit, and 
through him you shall learn the first favourable turn that 
happens in our affairs. I leave you my ring, in token of 
your being the wedded of our heart ; and Louisa leaves 
jou her watch, to remind you of time past, and to look 
upon when at leisure, and think of 

"Tour Eloisa Djb . 

" Your Louisa De /* 



Yes, I cried, ye predous relics, ye delicious n>emoian« 
dums, to my lips, to my heart I Be ye the companions of 
my solitude, the consolers of my affliction ! Sooner shall 
this arm be torn off, and time itself pass away, than one or 
the other shall be divided from my custody. 

Ah, bow useless are admonitions to the impatience <^ a 
lover ! Fervent love can know no fears. I was no sooner 
able to sit my horse than I set off directly for Paris, with 
this precaution only, that my people were to call me by my 
mother's maiden name of Goodall. 

As we knew not the names or titles of those after whom 
we were in search, our eyes became our only inquisitors ; and 
we daily ranged the town, peering into every carriage of 
distinction for a sight of the mother or daughter ; and even 
prying among the lackeys and liveries for the face of our 
fnend Gerard. 

On a day, as my valiant Tiriah and I rode abroad, recon- 
noitring the suburbs, we heard a noise and shout of distress 
that issued from a distant farm-house ; and as we hast^ied 
up the tumult grew louder, and the cry of Help ! and 
Murder ! was several times repeated. 

We instantly knocked at the door, but were refused 
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admittanee^ when Tirlah alighted, ran against it, and 
breaking through bars and all with his fcM^t, threw the door 
off its hingea 

On entering, we saw a man with four others about him, 
who were going to slit his nose, and to use him very barba- 
rously. — Stay your hands, I cried ; I will shoot the first 
man through the head who shall dare to proceed in this 
business. 

Why, sir, said a young fellow, this man wanted to be 
gracious with my pretty young wife ; I caught him in the 
▼€»ry attempt ; and so I think it but fair and honest to spoil 
his beauty for such sport for time to come. — Ay, but, said I, 
you might murder him, and I cannot suffer that. Come, 
my friend, no harm appears to be done as yet ; and, if he 
pays a handsome penance for the wickedness of his inten- 
tion, I would advise you to pass matters over for the 
present. Say, how much do you demand ? — Five hundred 
louis-d'ors, said the fellow ; if he pays that he shall be 
quit for this turn. 

Five hundred louia-d'ors! I exclaimed; why, all the 
clothes on bis back are not worth the hundredth part of the 
sum. — True^ master, said the peasant^ winking, but his 
pockets may happen to be richer than his clothea — Well^ 
said I, if he secures you in half the sum I think you may 
be satisfied. — Why, master, since you have said it, I will 
not go back. Whereupon the astonished prisoner was 
permitted to rise. 

What do you say, you very bad man ? Are you willing 
to pay this fellow the sum I agreed for, in compensation of 
the injury you attempted to do him ? — I am, sir, said he ; 
with many thanks for your mediation. Then, hastily 
putting his hand to his pocket, he took out a note on the 
customs, which, with some small matter of cash, made up 
the money, and we departed the house together. 

As I was just going toi mount, he came up and accosted 
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me with el^anoe and dignity. — Sir, said be, you have 
made me your debtor beyoud expression, beyond the power 
of princes to pay. Be pleased, however, to aooept the 
little I have about me ; here are five thousand louis in this 
little note-book.— -Not a penny, sir, indeed ; I am by no 
means in want — ^You must not refuse, said he, some token 
of my acknowledgment ; here is a stone, valued at double 
the sum I offered you. Then, taking from a pocket the 
diamond button of his hat, he presented it to me. — ^You 
must excuse me, sir, said I ; I can accept of no considera- 
tion for doing an act of humanity ; and I rejoice to have pre- 
served a person of your distinction and generosity. I then 
turned my horse, and, though he called after me, I rode 
away, being neither desirous of knowing or being known. 

My researches hitherto being altogether fruitless, I 
imagined I might, with better likelihood, meet my beloved 
in the public walks, public theatres^ or rooms of distin- 
guished resort. 

One night, as I sat alone in a side-box at the opera, 
intently gazing and hungering around for some similitude 
of my Louisa, there entered one of the loveliest young 
fellows I ever beheld. He carelessly threw himself beside 
me, looked around, withdrew his eyes, and then looked at 
me with such a long and piercing inquisition as alarmed 
me, and gave me cause to think I was discovered. 

Though the French seldom hesitate, he seemed at once 
backward and desirous of accosting me. At length he 
entered upon converse touching the drama and the music, 
and spoke with judgment and elegance superior to the 
matter ; while I answered him with due complacence, but 
in ^ manner that partook of that regardiessness for trifles 
which then sat at my heart 

Between the acts he turned, and cast his eye suddenly on 
me. — Sir, says he, do you believe that there is such a thing 
as sympathy ? — Occasionally, sir^ I think it may have its 
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effects ; though I cannot credit all the wonders that are 
reported of it— I am sorry for that, said he, as I ardently 
wish that your feelings were the same as mine at this 
instant. I never saw you before, sir ; I have no knowledge 
of you ; and yet I declare that, were I to choose an advo- 
cate in love, a second in combat, or a friend in extremity, 
you — ^you are the very man upon whom I would pitch. 

I answered not, but seized his hand, and pressed it to my 
bosom. — I conceive, sir, continued he, notwithstanding your 
fluency in the language, that you are not a native. My 
name is D'Aubigny ; I live at such a place ; and if you 
will do me the pleasure of a single visit, all the honours, 
respects, and services that our house can confer, shall be 
yours without reserve. — Sir, said I, I am of England ; my 
name is Groodall ; and, as soon as a certain affair allows me 
to admit of any acquaintance in Paris, you shall be the first 
elected of my arms and my heart 

In a few nights after, as Tirlah and I were turning a 
corner of the Bue de St Jacques, we saw three men with 
their backs to the wall, attacked by nearly three times their 
number. We did not hesitate a moment what part to 
take. At the first pass I ran one of the assassins through 
the body ; Tirlah levelled two more with his oaken staff, 
and the rest took to flight 

Gentlemen, said one of the three, I thank you for this 
brave and seasonable assistance. Roche, run for a surgeon ; 
I am wounded, I doubt dangerously. Pierre, lend me your 
arm. Come, gentlemen, we have but a little way to my 
house. 

Though the night was too dark for examining features, 
I thought that the voice was not quite unknown to me. 
Within a few minutes we arrived at a palace that retired 
inward from the houses that were ranged on either hand. 
On pulling the hanger of a bell, the great door opened upon 

vol* II. Q 
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a Bumptuoua hall, which led to a parlour* enltghtenod by a 
ulver sconce that hung from the vaulting. 

As we entered, the master turned short upon me, and 
looking full in my faoe» and starting and lifting his bands 
in surprise — Great ruler of events! he cried ; the very man 
I wished my brother and companion through life ! and this 
is the very man you have sent to my rescue. 

Just then the surgeon arrived, and I heard him hastily 
asking where the marquis was. On enttering, he said— > 
I am sorry for your misfortune, my lord ; but matters may 
be better than we apprehend : and immediately he took 
out his case of instrumenta — One of the ruffians, said the 
marquis, before I was aware, came behind, and run me 
through the back. 

The surgeon then ripped open his lordship's waistcoat, and 
changed colour on seeing his shirt drenched in blood. But 
getting him quickly undressed, and having probed his 
wound, he struck his hands together, and cried— Courage, 
my friends ! it is only a flesh business ; the weapon has 
passed clear of the ribs and vitala 

As soon as the marquis's wound was dressed, and' that 
we had got him to bed — ^I fancy, sir, said I to the surgeon, 
I may have some small occasion for a cast of your office ; I 
feel a little smart in my sword-arm. 

On stripping, he found that a chance thrust had entiered 
about half an inch into the muscle above my elbow, and 
had ripped up some of the skin. But he quickly applied 
the proper dressing, and I was preparing to take my 
leave, when the marquis cried out — You must not think of 
parting, my dear friend ; you are the master of the master 
here, and lord of this house, and of all that is in it» 

The surgeon then ordered his lordship to compose him- 
self as soon as possible ; and, having wished him a good- 
night, I sent Tirlah to my lodgings to let my people know 
that I was well, and in friendly hands. I was then 
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oonducted by the domestics to a superb apartmenty where a 
bed was prepared, and where a small supper of elegouciea 
lay fuming on the sideboard. 

Having swallowed a few bits, with a glass or two of wine, 
I rose and sauntered through the roooii musiog on my 
Louisa, heavily sighing, and nearly despairing of being ever 
able to find her. 

Some time after I sat down, to undress and get to bed, 
when a number of the offioers of justice silently entered my 
chamber, seized my sword that I had put off, and, ooming 
whisperii^ly to me, commanded me to accompany them, 
without making any noise. 

I saw that it was madness- to resist ; and, as I went with 
them, I observed that twe of the family-liveries had joined 
themselves to the officers. It then instantly occurred that 
I was in the house of my rival ; that the marquis was the 
very person to whom my Louisa had been destined ; that I 
was somehow discovered ; and they wei<e conducting me to 
the Bastile, of which I had heard as many a£Erighting stories 
as are usually told of ihe Inquisition. 

Ah, traitor I said I to myisdf, is it thufrVou serve the 
man who but now saved youi< life at the expense of his own 
blood ? Let no one hereafter trust to the bleating of the 
lamb, or the courting of the turtle ; the roaring of the lion, 
and the pounces of the vulture, may thus deceitfully lurk 
under the one and the other. 

After passing some streets, they took me to a large 
house, where dwelt one of their chief magistrates; being 
also a member of their parliament Havix^ knocked 
respectfully at the gate, and waited some time, at length 
we were admittedi and they took me to a kind of lobby, 
where we stayed, while one of the posse went to advise the 
justiciary of my attendance. At length he returned, and, 
accosting me in a tone of surly and discouraging authority 
-—Friend, says he, my lord is engaged,, and not at leisure 
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to night ; to-monx>w, perhaps, he may hear what you have 
to plead in your own defence. So saying, he and his 
fellows thrust me into a waste room, and locked and 
chained the door upon me ; and, laughing, bid me to warm 
or cool my heels at pleasure. 

Fool, fool that I was I said I, to quit the side of my 
braye and faithful companions; how quickly should we have 
discomfited this magistrate and all his host ! But I must be 
a knight-adventurer forsooth, and draw my sword in defence 
of every scoundrel who goes the street 

I then went and felt the windows, to try if I could force 
a passage for making my escape ; but finding that all were 
grated with strong and impassable bars of iron — Oh! I cried, 
that this marquis, this ungrateful D'Aubigny, were now in 
his fullest strength, and opposed to me point to point, that 
I might reclaim from him in an mstant the life I have 
given ! 

I then traversed the room with an inconsistent pace, 
now rashly resolving on furious events, and again more 
sedately deliberating on what I had to do, till, having 
ruminated thus for the remainder of the night, I at last 
became more at ease, and resigned myself to the dispensa- 
tions of all-disposing Providence, though, I confess, with a 
gloomy and reluctant kind of content. 

When the day appeared, and was something advanced, I 
heard my door unlocking, and the chain taken away, and I 
concluded that they came to summon me to my trial But, 
instead of the officers of justice, I saw near twenty men in 
the marquis's livery, who silently bowed down before me, 
and respectfully showed me with their hands the way out 
of my prison. I followed them also in silence, and, getting 
into the street, I wished to know if I was really free, and 
turned from them down the way that led to my lodgings ; 
whereupon they cast themselves before me, and in a 
supplicating posture besought me to go with thenoL 
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; Finding then that I was still their prisoner, I gave a 
longing look-out for my valiant fellows ; but, as they did 
not appear, I suffered myself to be reconducted to the 
marquis's palace, and followed my obsequious commanders 
into the proud apartment to which they had led me the 
preceding night, and where, bowing to the ground, they all 
left me and retired. 

As I had been much fatigued in body and mind, I threw 
myself on the bed, leaving events to their issues, and fell 
into a kind of starting and intermitting slumber, when I 
heard a voice at my side shout out in once-loved accents — 
Oh, my dearest mama, it is he ! indeed it is he — ^it is he 
himself! 

On this I awoke and roused myself, and lifting my 
languid eyes, and fixing them on the object that stood 
before me — ^And are you then, I cried, are you also, 
Louisa, in the confederacy against me ? Say nothing, you 
are not the Louisa I once knew. I will arise, I will go 
forth ; not all your gates and bars and bolts shall hold me ; 
I will tear my body, and my soul too, if possible, from you 
for ever! Go to your betrothed, to your beloved! and 
leave me to perish ; it is a matter of no import. I am yet 
pleased that I saved your chosen, as it may one day serve 
to reproach you with the merits of the man whom he has 
so unworthily treated ! 

I could no more. A long silence on all sides ensued, 
save the language that was uttered by heavings and sob- 
bings, when the marchioness, coming and casting herself 
on her knees by my bed — ^You have reason, sir ! she ex- 
claimed — ^you have reason to reproach and to detest every 
branch of our ungrateful family for ever I You saved 
myself, you saved my daughter ; and yet the father and 
the husband proved averse to your deservings, and turned 
your benefits into poison. You have now saved our son, 
the only one who can convey our name to posterity; and 
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yet^ £rom the begiimiDg, you have veceived nothing in 
return save wounds, pains, and sidmess, losses, damage^ 
and disappointments^ and at this very day the most igno- 
minious usage, where you merited endless thanks and 
eyerlasting renown. Blame my Louisa^ then, and me ; bat 
blame not my son, sir, for these unworthy event& He is 
shocked and distracted by them ; he is quite innocent of 
them ; he respects and loves you more than ever Jonathan 
loved the son of Jesse ; but be will not, he dare not see 
you, till we have in some measure made his peace. 

How, madam I I cried — ^but no more of that posture ; 
it pains me past bearing. Is it a fact, can it be possible, 
that the Marquis d'Aubigny should be your son ? Is he 
not of the blood-royal, the very rival whom your letter 
rendered so formidable to me ? and was it not by his order 
that I wi^ disgracefully confined in a dungeon all night ? 

No, 2X0 1 said my lady ; be would have suffered the rack 
first I He is in despair, quite inconsolable on that account. 
Let us go, my dearest Harry ; let us go and carry comfort 
to him of whom you are the beloved. 

Ah, no, my mamma ! cried out Louisa ; let us put no 
constraint on Mr. Clinton, I pray you ! There has been 
enough of confinement ; we leave him now to his liberty ; 
let him go, even where and to whom he likes best. Once, 
indeed, we could have tied this all -conquering champion 
with the spinning of a silkworpi ; but now he tells us 
that neither gates, bars, nor boUs shall hold him to us. 

Here I threw myself precipitately at her feet — Pardon, 
pardon, my Louisa ! I cried ; O pardon the misdeeming 
transports of your lover, and pardon the faults that love 
alone could commit ! My enemies are foreign to me ; they 
and their injuries affect me not ; but you are regent within, 
my Louisa I you sit throned in my heart, and the pre- 
sumption of an offence from you makes strange uproar in 
my soul ! — ^Well, says she, reaching her hand, and smiling 
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through tears, since it is so, poor^ soul, hare is the goldea 
sceptre for you ; I think I must take you to mercy. 

I caught her hand, and impressed my very spirit on the 
wax ; and my lady, casting her arms about us^ and kissing 
us both in turns, requested that we should go and carry 
some consolation to her dear, repining Lewis. 

As we entered ids chamber the marchioness cried out-^ 
Here he comes, my son! we have brought your beloved 
to you; yet not your Mr. Goodall, aa you thought, but 
one who is at once both your good angel and our good 
angel, even our own Harry Clinton, the betrothed of our 
souls ! . 

I took my seat on the side of the marquis's bed, and, 
looking fondly upon him, would have inquired of his 
health, but my speech for the time was overpowered by my 
affections. Then, taking my hand in his — The power of 
this hand, says he, I have found to be great; but has 
your heart the power to pardon the insults and outrage 
you have received in the house of him who is so deeply 
your debtor? — ^My lord, said I, I have already' drank 
largely of Lethe on that head ; nothing but my diffidence 
of your regard can offend me. 

You know not, said my lady — you know not jet, my 
dear Harry, how this provoking business came about. I 
will explain it in a few words :-~ 

On our return to Paris, and on our remonstrances to my 
late lord, of the inestimable services you had rendered to 
his £uni}y, he intquired your charact^ among the English ; 
and, notwithstanding the report of the nobility of your 
birth, and your yet nobler qualitiesf, hearing also that 
you had acquired part of your fortune in trade, he con- 
ceived an utter contempt for you, and took an utter 
aversion to you. 

Some time after, as ha took notice that Louisa and I 
wanted our watch and our ring, I dreaded his displeasure, 
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aod gave him room to think that the robbers had taken 
them from us in Flanders, and this report became carrent 
among our domestics. 

In the mean time, my lord became importunate with our 

Louisa repecting her marriage with the Prince of C j 

who was then with the army ; and her prayers and tears 
hitherto had been the only artillery which she had used in 
her defence. 

But when the couriers brought word that the prince 
was on his return, my lord sent for Louisa, and gave her 
instant and absolute orders to prepare for her nuptials; 
but she full as positively and peremptorily replied, that 
her soul was already wedded ; that she would never pros- 
titute her body where her heart was an alien ; and that all 
the tortures of the Inquisition should not change her reso- 
lution. Her father thereupon rose to such ungovernable 
fury, that with one blow of his hand he struck her senseless 
to his feet ; but when he saw my lamb, my darling, all 
pale, and as dead before him, the tide of nature returned, 
and the conflict of his passions became so violent that an 
imposthume broke in his stomach, and falling, he was 
suffocated, and expired on the spot 

Soon after the prince arrived. He had never seen my 
daughter ; but his ambition to possess a beauty, of whom 
the grand monarch himself was said to have been ena- 
mou^, bad caused bim to demand her in marriage : for 
that purpose he also did us the honour of a visit Louisa 
refused to appear ; and I told his highness, with the best 
grace I could, that she happened to be pre-engaged. In a 
few days after he met my son on the Tuileries, and accosted 
him to the same intent ; but my son had been previously 
prejudiced in your favour, my Harry, and answered the 
prince with so cold or so haughty an air, that further words 
ensued, they both drew, and his highness was slightly 
wounded ; but^ as company interposed, the affair was hushed 
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lip, and, shortly after, the prince was killed in a nightly 
broil upon the Pont-Neuf. We then "wrote to our friend, 
De Wit, to advertise you of these matters, and to hasten 
you hither ; but you arrived, my child — ^you arrived before 
there could be any expectation of an answer. 

Two days ago, as I observed that my lamb's spirits were 
something dejected, I prevailed upon her to take an airing 
to our country villa. On our return this morning, we were 
struck half dead with the news that our Lewis was wounded, 
and dangerously ill in his bed. We flew into his room, and 
were still more alarmed to find him in a fury that is not to 
be imagined ; while Jacome, his old steward, was on his 
knees, all pale and quaking, at a distance before him. — 
Villain ! he cried, what have you done with my friend ? 
What have you done with my champion ; the preserver of 
my life ? — Please your lordship, said he, trembling, I took 
him for a highwayman ; I saw my lady's ring and my 
young mistress's watch in his custody ; I will swear to the 
property before the parliament of Paris, and so I lodged 
him in prison — till — till 

Go, wretch! cried my son, recall your information ; take 
all your fellows with you, and instantly bring me back my 
friend, or your ears shall be the forfeit ; but conduct him to 
his own chamber ; I cannot yet bear to see him, I cannot 
bear the reproach that his eye must cast upon me. 

All afflicted, and yet more astonished, my Louisa and I 
sat down by the side of my son, casting looks of surprise 
and inquiring doubt on each other. At length I said- 
What is this that I hear of our ring .and our watch ? Alas! 
he is no highwayman who took them from us ; they were 
our own free gift, a mite in return for a million of services. 
But do you know any thing of the possessor? — I know, 
answered Lewis, that he is the loveliest of mankind, the 
preserver of my life, and that his name is Goodall. — Ah ! 
screamed out Louisa, there we are lost again. This Goodall 
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mast oertamly have murdered our preoious Clinton^ and 
possessed himself of our gifts ; he would never have parted 
with them while he had life. — Oh, my sister ! said my son, 
when you see my friend (3oodall, you will think nothing of 
your Harry Clinton I Why, why were you so hasty, so 
precipitate in your choice? A robber, a murderer 1 No ; 
had I a thousand lives, I would pawn them all for the 
probity that heaven has made apparent in the £aoe of my 
preserver* 

It is with shame and great reluctance, my dearest brother, 
that at times I recite passages tending so much to my own 
I»:aise ; and ye^ did I omit them, I should do great in- 
justice to tbe kind and amiable partiality of those who were 
so fondly my lovers and my beloved 

But, madam, said I to the marchioness, did you not hint 
something of his mq'esty s being enamoured of my Louisa? 
Ah, such a rival would be a terrible business indeed* espa* 
dally in a country of unlimited power I 

There is no fear of that now, said my lady. The king 
has changed his fancy, from young mistresses and old 
oounsellors, to young pounsellors and old mistresses. But 
what I mentioned was onee very serious and alarming. 

My Louisa was scarce turned of fourteen, when the 
Duchess de Choisaeul requested her company to Marlay, 
where the court then was, Tbe king fixed Iiis eye on her» 
and inquired who she was ; but took no further notice at 
that time. Missing her, however, at the next^ and again 
at the following drawing-room, he asked the marquis what 
became of his fair daughter ; said he bad a place in his eye 
for her ; and desired, in an accent of auUiority, that he 
would send her to court 

The marquis instantly took tbe alarm. He was ever 
jealous of his honour, and singularly nice in matters of 
female reputatioa He gave his majesty a sort of equivocal 
consent ; and, hurrying home, <Mrdered me directly to pre* 
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pare for carryicg mj daughter out of the French dominions. 
The uight was employed in hastening and packing. We 
disguised our Louisa in the maoner as you saw her metamor* 
phosed at Rotterdam^ and set off for Holland before day. 
The rest you know, my Clinton, as you were the principal 
mover in all our concerns. — But tell me, my Lewis, can you 
conjecture on what aocoun/t those assassins set upon you ? — 
I declare, madam, said the mar(][uis, I cannot; perhaps 
they mistook me for another ; or, now I reoollect, it might 
be owing to some familiar chat which I had the other night 
with a pretty opera^rl, who is said to be in the koeping 
of a very great man. But, madam, you forgot to tell my 
brother how my father was banished, on account of Louisa, 
to his paternal seat in Languedoc, on the borders of the 
Mediterraneanu-^Yery true, said the marchioness, and was 
not recalled till Madam Maintanon was taken into suprem^e 
favour. 

But I wonder what is become of oqr faithful Gerard ; 
I thought that he would have been the first to come^ and 
to throw himself at the feet of his hero^ Indeed, my Harry, 
be would have tired any, who loved you less, with bis 
praises, and perpetual talking of you and your exploits. 
O, here he comes ! Step in Gerard. Is there any one in 
this company that you remember beside the family ? 

Gerard then advanced with f^ half-frantic aspect, and, 
kneeling and grappling at my hand, seemed desirous of 
devouring it God be praised! he cried; God be praised, my 
noble, my glorious master, that I see you on<?e again I and 
above all, that I have the blessing of seeing you in a place 
where a throne of beaten gold should be raised to your 
honour. O, had I been here, all sorts of respects and 
worships, instead of indignities, should have been paid to 
your deservings t But I have provided for the hang-dog 
Jacome ; I have tied him neck and he^ls, and tumbled him 
into a dark vault 
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Ay, said I ; bat my good friend, Gerard, I have not yet 
got my share of satisfaction upon hitn ; pray, shew me 
where he is. I then followed Gerard to the place where 
the deplorable wretch was cast ; and, cutting all his cords, 
I led him back to the company, and warmly joined his 
petition for pardon and restoration. 

As soon as Jacome and Gerard were withdrawn — Ah, my 
brother ! cried the marquis, what new name shall we fiad 
for a man of your new character? Moreover, what shall 
we do for you? You have quite overpowered us; we sink, 
we drown under the sense of our obligations I We have 
nothing worth your acceptance save this simple wench ; 
and what is she in comparison of what we owe you ? — Ah ! 
I cried, she is that without whom all things are nothing ; 
she is the living treasure, the Rachel of Bachels ; seventy 
times seven years were too short a service for her ! I wotild 
not exchange this little pearly joint of this very little finger 
for all the gems that grow in the mines of India ; and so 
saying, I pressed the precious finger with my lips, while 
Louisa turned upon me an eye of such ineffable satisfaction 
and melting acknowledgment, as sunk upon my soul, and 
wrapped it in elysium. 

Ay but, my Harry, said the marquis, you ought not to 
prize your Louy as much as me ; she did not fall in love 
with you at first sight, as I did. — How did you know that, 
honest friend ? cried Louisa. Is there a necessity that our 
tongues as well as our blushes should be tell-tales ? Are 
maidens to trumpet forth their thoughts, like you broad- 
fronted men, whose ornament is your bold-faced ness? 

Thus happy, above all styled happy upon earth, we 
joyed and lived in each other, continuing a mutual 
commerce of delightful sensibilities and love for love. 

Alas ! our blissful junto was soon to be broken in upon. 
In a few days, one of the royal pages came and intimated 
to the marchioness that his majesty required her immediate 
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presence at court ; and we remained in a kind of fearful 
and fluctuatmg suspense till her return. 

As she entered^ the consternation in her countenance 
instantly struck an alarm to all our hearta 0, my children I 
my dear, my dear^children 1 we must part, she cried ; and 
that, too, speedily. Our hour pf bliss is past ; our sunshine 
is over, and the clouds gather thick upon us, heavy laden 
with wretchedness. Alas! my heart misgave me ever since 
that inauspicious encounter the other morning. As we 
came from our villa a great funeral met us (a bad omen as 
I have heard) ; our carriage stopped to let them pass, and 

the carriage of the Duke of Ne ^rs drove up beside us. 

As we remained within a few paces of each other, he gazed 
at Louisa with such enamoured intenseness as caused her 
to colour and turn aside. However, he accosted us not, 
nor inquired concerning us ; it seems our arms and livery 
were too sure an indication of our name and quality. In 
short, on my approaching the presence, the king affected to 
smile very graciously upon me, and said — I have provided, 
madam, a noble and princely husband for your daughter ; 

it is the Duke of Ne ^rs. — ^Ah 1 1 cried, bending my knee 

in a supplicating posture, my daughter is already engaged, 
by bands of the most endearing and indissoluble obligations, 
to a man who has preserved the lives and honours of all 
our family ; to a man who, I trust, by his enunent courage 
and qualities, will become the brightest jewel in your 
majesty's crown. — Madam, said he, severely, you must 
withdniw your election. I find I have ordered matters 
superior to your merits ; but my will is the law here, and 
shall be obeyed. — I rose dejectly, curtsied, and withdrew 
without reply. 

Ah 1 I exclaimed, on what summit does this rival hold 
his abode } I will instantly go and scale it, and at once 
put an end to his life and his pretensions 1 My lady then, 
throwing her arms about my neck, and pressing her lips to 
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m; cheek — What romance, says sh^, is thisi my Hany; 
would you at once fight the duke and the king, and the 
whole army of France t No, my chUd, i»iidence reduces 
U8 to more salutary, however deplorable, measures. We 
must part, my Harry—* we must part this very night, and my 
Louisa must depart with you» My chaplain shall, this 
minute, unite you by ties that death alone can sunder. 
Alas! my precious babes, I little expected that your nuptials 
should be celebrated by tears and waiUngsl But better 
these than no nuptials. When you are once joined, I riiall 
care little for myself. And, if we meet no more here^ we 
may yet meet hereafter, as happilj as the barbarians who 
tear us asunder. 

The chaplain was then summoaed, and, haying' performed 
his office, no congratulations nor salutations ensued, save a 
kiss and a sigh of mine on the hand of my angeL The 
marquis then called me, and, drawing me down to bim^ he 
pressed me ardently to his bosom, cried-^ my Harry 1 O 
my Harry ! burst into tears, and dismissed ma 

Meanwhile, all was in bustle and hurry throughout the 
palace. No festival was prepared^ ^no bridal bed laid 
Horses, arms, and carriages, ^ were all the cry; and the 
marchioness, with an anguishing heait^ but amazing resolu- 
tion, issued her orders with a*presence of mind that aeemed 
serene in the midst of tempest 

I then sent for my brave fellows, with orders to double 
their arms, and to double their ammunition. They came 
accordingly. It was now within three hours of day. Ail 
was despatched— **all in readiness ; the carriages were at the 
gate. Silence sat on every tongue, and a tear on every 
cheek. I threw myself at my mother's feet^ I clasped, I 
clung to them ; she wept aloud over me, but neither of us 
uttered a word. When, rending myself away,.! took my 
sobbing Louisa under my arm, seated her gently in her 
chariot, placed myself to support her, and away we drove; 
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When we got dear of the town, and were speeding oa 
the way, my Louisa started and cried out — how fiist — how 
very fast they take me from you, my mamma I Whither, 
whither do they carry me, perhaps never to return, never 
to meet again ? I answered not, but kissed her head, and 
drew her gently to me, and she seemed more at ease. But, 
after a while, I felt her agitation at my bosom, and she ex* 
claimed — From my birth to this hour of woe, my blessed 
mamma, never was I from those dear arms of yours I shall 
I ever, shall I ever again behold those eyes that used to 
look with such fondness upon me ? 

Here I could no longer contain, but taldng her hands 
between mine, and weeping upon them, I said — ^Will you 
then, my angel— are you resolved upon breaking the heart 
of your Harry ?^— no ! says she ; no 1 not for worlds upon 
worlds would I break that dear and feeling heart, the heart 
of my heart; the heart of which I became enamoured. She 
tiien leaned her head fondly over, and in a while fell 
£Bet asleep ; while my arms gently encircled and my soul 
hovered over her, as the wings of a turtle over her new- 
begotten. 

When Ae awoke, and found herself so endearingly sittt^ 
ated, she gave me a look that overvalued the ransom of a 
monarch; she kissed my hands in turns, she kissed the 
Airts of my garment& O, she cried, I will endeavour, I 
will do my best to be more composed ! I know I ought not 
to repine. I am too rich — too happy. I ought to wish for 
nothing more, I ought to wish for no one more ; since my 
Harry is so near me, since I have him to myself. But — 
but — and here her lovely lips began again to work, and 
the drops that trembled in her living brilliants could hardly 
be restrained {h>m breaking prison. Soon after the grief 
of her heart overweighed her spirits, and she fell asleep into 
my arms, that opened of themselves to receive her. 

On setting up for the night, I rejoiced to find that my 
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Louisa was tomething more easy ; and that her repose on 
the way had greatly deducted from the fatigue that I ap^ 
prehended. 

At length we reached Calais^ and immediately sent to 
the beach to engage a ship for wafting us over to the land 
of freedom and rights, but the wind was contiaiy. 

Meanwhile the day advanced toward evening, and my 
Louisa and I sat together in the arbour of a little pleasure 
garden that lay behind the house, when James came hasten- 
ing to us and cried — ^Hide yourself, madam, for heaven s 

sake hide yourself I Here is the Duke de Ne ^rs, with a 

large party of the king's light horse. 

Poor Louisa started up and attempted to fly ; but she 
trembled and grew faint, and sunk down again on her seat 

James, said I, stay and take care of your mistress, then, 
turning with hasty steps to the house, I recommended my 
spirit in a short ejaculation, and entered, determined that 
the duke should accompany me in death. His highness 
was in the parlour. I advanced fiercely toward hiuL So, 
sir, says he, you have cost us a warm chase — Heavens, what 
do I see ! and so crying out, he threw himself back into an 
arm-chair, all panting, and his aspect working with distrac- 
tion and disappointment — Cursed chancel he again ex- 
claimed ; are you the man, Clinton ? Ah I I must not hurt 
you, I ought not to injure you ; but what is then to be 
done ? Where have you put my Louisa ? But no matter ; 
let her not appear, let me not see her. I could not answer 
the consequence. I would be just if I could, Clinton. O 
love, O honour, how you do distract me 1 You refused my 
treasures and jewels, Clinton ; but then you have rent from 
me a gem more estimable than my dukedom. Help saints, 
help angels, help me to wrestle with myself! Honour, 
virtue, gratitude ! O, compel me to be just I Tear, tear me 
away, while there's strength to depart I Adieu, Clinton I 
you are recompensed ; should we happen to meet again, I 
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may assail you without reproach. And so saying, he rose 
suddenly, and rushed out of the house. 

I then hastened to seek my love, but had scarce entered 
the garden when I saw James on his knees before her, en- 
deavouring to oppose her way to the house. But she 
cried— Away, vUlain, let me pass! They are murdering my 
lord, they are murdering my husband ! I will go and perish 
with him. Then, breaking away from him, she shot along 
like a lapwing, till, seeing me advancing, she sprung upon 
my bosom, crying — O my Harry 1 my Harry ! are you 
safe, are you safe ? iind fainted away in my arms. 

The rest of my story, my lord, is no way material 
or entertaining. The serene of heartfelt happiness has 
little of adventnre in it, and is only interesting to the 
possessors. 

Having settled my affairs in London, and carrying my 
Eden along with me, I passed into Holland to settle, and 
be quit of matters there also ; for the world that I wished 
was in my holding, and all things else appeared either 
nugatory or encumbering. 

It was there that I met our Meekly ; and, taking a plea- 
sant tour through the skirts of Germany, we entered France, 
and, leaving Paris on the right hand, we reached the mar- 
quis's country seat^ situate near twenty leagues beyond the 
metropolis. 

What a meeting ! what an interview 1 My Louisa sunk 
into tears for half an hour on the bosom of her mother ; 
and the marquis would put me from him and pull me to 
him again, all panting with transport, and insatiate of his 
caresses. It was too much of joy ; it was pleasure too 
paining. The domestics would no longer be restrained 
from their share of the felicity ; they rushed in, and, as 
though we had been new descended divinities, they dropped 
on their knees ; they fell prostrate, and clung about us ; 
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kiflBed our feet, our handfl, our gannenta; and broke f<Mili 
into cries as thongb k had been tbe boose of mMming and 
lamentation. 

On retiring, they got my Loaisa's Gerard to tbemselvea 
He now became a man of mighty impMiance among them*. 
They crowded about him, and in a joint voice, bnt a distrac- 
tion of questions, inqoired after oar toaveli^ our adyentore8» 
our good and evil occurrences^ and all tha4 concerned us. 

The marchioness then coming, and casting her honoured 
arms around me, and weeping upon me, cried aloud — O 
Harry, my son, my son ! I d^vered my daughter to you, 
even as Edna committed her Sarah, of special trusty to 
Tobias, and I see that you have entreated her veiy kindly, 
my son, my son I 

As my Louisa now began to be apparently pregoant^ I 
earnestly pressed my precious mother and brother to accom- 
pany us to England; the place where law was regent; 
where there was no apprehension of inquisitions or bastileB ; 
and where the peasant was guarded, as with a bulwark of 
adamant, against every encroachment of arbitraiy power. 
They assented with joy; and the marquis, going to his 
escritoir, brought foith bills to the amount of ten millions 
of livres^ the produce of some concerns which he bad 
disposed of for the purpose. Here, my brother, says he, if 
I am not able to be grateful, if I am not able to be gene- 
rous, I will at least be just ; here is the patrimony to which 
my lovely sister is entitled. — But I said to the marquis, my 
Louisa can admit of no accession of vahte. Keep yout 
goods to yourself Remember how Esau said to Jacob, I 
have enough, enough, my brother; these things can add 
nothing to the abundance of my blessings.— But then, he 
cried, you must accept them as a token of our loves ; and 
80 he constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Soon after we passed to London, where we continued 
some months, and where my Louisa was delivered of my 
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littld Eloisa, who imn said to be the beatitiM likeness oT 
her father. 

We then retired to my soat near Stratford, on the fatal 
Avon, the chief of the landed possessions that Mr. Golding 
had bequeathed me,, where we remaiiied something upward 
of five years, happy, I think, above all that ever were happy 
upon earth ; for my Louisa wad perpetual festivity to vft» 
sight and to our hearts ; her ey^s beamed with living and 
sentimental glory; heic attitudes were grace; her move- 
ments were music ; and her smiles were fascinatito. Still 
varying, yet exhibiting the same delight; like the nortjhem 
aurora, she &hone in all directions; and she sported aib 
though she had gone to heaven from time to tinve, and 
borrowed all her plays from the kingdom of little children. 

But she needed not to go to heaven, ranee heaven Was 
ever in her and round about her, and that she oould n6 
more move from it than she <could move from herself. She 
had been, from her earliest years, ihe beloved disciple of 
the celebrated Madacn Guion ; siad the wo^ld, with all itii 
conoems, its riches «ttid f espects, bad fallen off from h^, at 
the cloak fell away from the boraing chait'iot of Elijkh. 
She looked at nothing but her Lord in all things; she 
loved nothing but him in any thkig ; and he was, in her 
heart, a pleasure passing sense, as well 'as a peace that passed 
understanding. 

Our friends now prevailed upon us to wxxf&stptOij ^h^tik^ 
in our turn, to France ; together with our prattthig Eloisa, 
who was become the darling and inseparable eompanion of 
her grandmother and her uoeleL We again took London 
in our way. I there renewed, iar a while, my old acquain* 
tance with my fellows in trade, and thefy persuaded me to 
join them in a petition to his majesty for the restoration of 
some of the lapsed rights of their corporation, bs your lord- 
ship may remember. 

From Calais we turned, and by long but pleasant jour- 
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neys at length arriyed at the marquis's paternal seat at 
Languedoc, that opened a delightful prospect on the Medi- 
terranean. And here we continued upwards of five years 
more, even as Adam continued in paradise, compassed in 
by bliss from the rest of the world. 

During this happy period, I often pressed my dear 
marquis to marry ; but he would take me to his arms and 
say — my Harry! shew me but the most distant resem- 
blance of our Louisa^ and I will marry, and be blessed, 
without delay. 

In the meanwhile my angel made me the joyful &ther of 
a little son, who was also said to be the happier resemblance 
of his happy father. Then, though I had long disregarded 
the world and all its concerns, as I saw a family increasing 
upon me, and also considered the poor as my appointed 
and special creditors, I resolved once more to return and 
settle my long-suspended accounts. 

As for the marchioness, she protested that she could not 
think of parting with her little Eloisa, and that she should 
not be able to survive her absence ten days. So my Louisa 
and I, and my little Richard, who was named after you, 
my lord, set out by sea, and after a favourable voyage 
arrived in England ; comforted, however, with the promise 
that our friends would join us as soon as possible in Britain. 

Within the ten subsequent months we received the 
joyful tidings that our brother was married to the third 
daughter of the Duke of Alen^on — that they were all in the 
highest triumph, and would speedily be with us in a joint 
jubilate on the banks of the Avon. 

Soon after, as my Louisa and I rode along the river, 
pleasing ourselves with the prospect of a speedy union with 
persons so dear to us, and talking and laughing away at the 
cares of the covetous, and the ambition of the high-minded, 
a fowler inadvertently fired a shot behind us, and my horse, 
bounding aloft, plunged with me into the current, from 
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whence however I was takeD, and unwillingly reserved to 
years of inexpressible misery— of a misery that admitted 
not of a drop of consolation. 

Meanwhile my love had fallen, with a shriek, from her 
horse, and lay senseless on the sod. Some of my people 
flew back, and bringing a carriage conveyed us gently 
home, where my Louisa was undressed and put into a bed, 
from whence she never rose. Her fright had given such a 
shock to her blood and spirits as threw her into a violent 
fever. 

On the second day, while I sat with the physicians by 
her side, James put in his head and beckoned me forth. 
— ^Ah, my dearest master ! says he, I pray God to give you 
the strength and patience of Job ; you have great need of 
them, for your calamities, like his, come all in a heap upon 
you. Here is a messenger despatched from France with 
very heavy tidings — ^that my sweet young lady, your darling 
Eloisa, was cast away in a sloop, upon a party of pleasure^ 
and that the good old marchioness did not outlive her five 
daya Then Ufting my eyes to heaven— Strip, strip me, 
my God ! I cried — ^to the skin — to the bone : leave but 
my Louisa, and I will bless thy dispensations ! 

On the next day, my little Dickey was taken ill of a 
severe cold that he caught, through want of due attention 
during the sickness of his mother. As he was of a florid 
complexion, his disorder fell suddenly in an inflammation 
on his lungs, and in less than twenty- four hours he went to 
join his little brothers and sisters in their eternity. Did I 
not feel these losses ? Yes, yes, my friends, they wrung — 
they rent my vitals \ yet I still lifted my heart in an eager 
prayer, and repeatedly cried — Take, take all — even the 
last mite ; leave, leave me but my Louisa, and I will bless 
thee, my Creator 1 

Alas I what could this avail ? Can an insect arrest the 
motion whereby the round universe continues its course ? 
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On the filth day I peroeived tbal t\m ^yes of my Looiaa*^ 
the bunps of my lifo^begaaio lose their lustre. The breach 
that was the balm of all my cares and conoeras^ grew diffi- 
cult and short The roses of my summer died away on her 
cheek. All agonizing, I felt and participated her changes ; 
and she expired while I dropped and lay senseless beside 
her. 

I knew not what our people did with her or me aJEkec* 
wards. For three weeks I lay in a kind of dosmg bat 
uneasy stupor ; neither do I recollect during that pedod 
when or whether I received any kind of sustenance. 

At length I awoke to the poignancy and bitteruess of my 
situation. I did not awake to life, but rather to the 
blackest gloom of the regions of death ; and yet it was from 
this depth and enfolding of death alone that my soul could 
find or would accept an alleviation of its anguish. 

earth ! I cried, where is thy centre I How deeply aia I 
sunk beneath it ! how are the worms exalted over niQ I 
bow much higher are the noxious reptiles that crawl upon 
earth ! I will not accuse thee, thou great Disposei:. I 
have had my day— -the sweetest that ever was allotted to 
man ; but 0, thy past blessings serve only to enhance my 
present miseries, and to render me the most accursed of all 
thy creatures 1 

1 then rose, and threw myself along the floor, and my 
faithful aikd valiant companions immediately gathered to 
me ; but finding that I would not be removed, they cast 
themselves around ma 

All light was shut out save the glimmering of a tapw ; 
and for seven nights and seven days we dwelt in silence, 
except the solemn interruptions of smothered sobs and 
waUings. 

At length my spirit reproved me. What property, said 
I to myself, have these people in my sufferings, or why 
should I burden those who lave me with my afflictions ? I 
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then coDstraiQed myself, and went and took out a drawer. 
Here, my friends^ I said, here is something that may help 
hereafter to dry up your tears. Divide these thousands 
among you ; neither these counters nor your aervices are 
now of further use. Fare ye well ! — fare ye well ! — my 
worthy and beloved brothers 1 God will give you a more 
gracious master; but— but— such aiuotherjnistressyou never 
•*-uever will find I I then took each of them to my arms, 
and kissed them in turns, and the house was instantly filled 
with heart-tearing lamentations^ 

I now espected and wished to be left wholly alone ; but 
James and two domestics remained against my wilL I then 
endeavoured to seem easy — I even struggled to appear 
cheerful, that I might communicate the less of grief to the 
voluntary sharers in my misery* O world, world ! I said to 
myself ; thou once pleasant wcn'Id, we have now bid a loj)g 
and eternal adieu to each other ! From thee I am cut 
asunder — ^thou art annihilated to me*—- and we mutually 
rgect every kind of future commerca 

Ah ! how much deeper was my death than, that of those 
in the tomb — '' where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary axe at rest ! " While I was dead to every 
relish of light and of life, I was wholly alive to all the 
gloom and Ifpcrors of the grave., The lays of the sun 
became an offence to my soul — ^the verdure of the fields^ 
the whole bloom of nature, was blasted and blasting to my 
sight ; and I wbhed to sink yet deeper^ and to dig a lower 
bottom to myself of darkness and distress. 

I no longer regarded what the world thought of me„ or 
what it did to me ; and I left my hairs and my nails, even 
as those of Nebuchadnezzar, to grow like eagles' feathers 
and birds' claws. 

My friend James, in the mean time, took a place for me 
in this town, in order to remove me fbom scenes that could 
only serve to perpetuate or aggravate my misery, by remind- 
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ing me of the blessedness that I had onoe enjoyed. He 
was now become my controller. I was patient and passive 
to any thing — to every thing ; and so he conducted me 
hither — I neither knew nor cared how. 

In all this time, though I panted after a state of insen- 
sibility, even as a traveller in the burning desert thirsts 
after a cool and slaking stream, I never attempted to lay a 
violating hand on the work of my Creator. I did not even 
wish an alleviation of my misery, since my God had 
appointed that I should be so very miserable. 

At length my spirit rose from its blackness to a kind of 
calm twilight I called for a Bible, and, since this world 
was incapable of a drop of consolation, I wished to know 
if the next had any in store. 

As I read, the whole of the letter and of the facts 
contained therein, appeared as so many seals and veils that 
removed from before my eyes, and discovered depths under 
depths, and heavens above heavens, to my amazed appre- 
hension. I had no vision, no revelation of these matters ; 
but the conviction was impressed as strongly on my soul as 
though an angel of God himself had revealed them to me. 

How this came to pass I know, not. Homer gives to his 
heroes a sight into futurity, at the time that their spirits 
are breaking away from the shackles of flesh and blood : 
and it is not unlikely that the eye of the soul, when wholly 
turned from all carnal and earthly objects, can penetrate 
with the greater scope and clarity into concerns that are 
merely celestial and divine. 

I have now told you the whole of my dreary history, my 

friends, till I met with our Harry ; and the rest our Harry 

can tell. 

But Harry was in no manner of vein at present for 

entertaining, or receiving entertainment, from any one. 

His eyes were swelled with weeping, his spirits totally 

depressed, and getting up, as with the burden of fourscore 
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years on his shoulders, he retired slowly and silently to his 
apartment 

On an evening, after coffee, as the earl stood fondly 
fooling with his Hany, as one child with another, he turned 
to Mr. Clinton, and said — How came it to pass, my brother, 
that Jesus suffered near four thousand years to elapse before 
he became incarnate for the salvation of the world, although 
it was by him alone that the world could be saved ? 

We may as well demand of Grod, said Mr. Clinton, why 
he suffered near four days of creation to elapse before he 
compacted yon glorious body of far-beaming light ; for 
this matter was barely a type, and the sun himself but a 
shadow of the Christ that was to come. — ^But did the world 
want light before light became incorporated in its illustrious 
circumscription? — ^No, my lord. Jesus, who was from 
eternity the illumination of the dark immensity of nature ; 
Jesus, who alone is the livipg light of spirit, soul, and 
sentiment, the perpetual fountain of the streams of 
beauty and truth, he said — Let there be light ; and instantly, 
through the darkness of a ruined world, the intemity of his 
ever-living light kindled up an externity of corporal irra- 
diation, that has its effluence from him, and cannot be but 
by him. 

Now as a day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as a day, in the sight of God, you see that the fourth 
day of creation, wherein the light of this outward world 
was compacted into the glorious body of the sun, precisely 
answers to the four thousandth year wherein Jesus, the light 
of eternity, was to become embodied and incarnate in 
Christ the son of righteousness. 

But as the world wanted not light before the sun opened 
his first morning in the east ; neither did it want the means 
of salvation before the blessed doctrine of Messiah was pro- 
mulged upon earth I 

All sorts of sectarians, all persons of selfish and little 
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minds, would make a monopoly of the Saviour ; they would 
shut him up into a conyenticle, and say to their God — ** Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther/' But he is not so to be 
confined. The spirit of our Jesus bloweth wide and where 
he listeth ; and he is at once both the purifier and redeemer, 
aa well of all nations^ as also of all nature. 

Accordingly we see that the Turks, who are wholly 
unblessed by true religion or liberty, who live the slaves of 
slaves, without a form of civil government, temporally 
subjected to the will of a tyrant^ and spiritually to the 
worship of a sensual impostor, yet want not the feelings of 
our Jesus in their heart 

Even the wild Indians^ who never listened to the i€31 of 
a bell, nor ever were called into any court of civil judica- 
ture, these want not their attachments, their friendships, 
their fEimily feelings^ nor the sweet compunctions and 
emotions of the humaa heart, by Jesus forming H to divine. 

The truth is, that people live incompaiably more by 
impulse and inclination than by reason and precept 
Baason and precept are not always within our beck ; to 
have their due influence, they require frequent inculcation 
and frequent recollection ; but impulse and inclination are 
more than at hand ; they are within U£f, and from the 
citadel rule the outworks of man at pleasura 

When the apostle, speaking of Christ, affirms that ^ there 
is no other name under heaven whereby a man may be 
saved ; " and again, when he affirms that '^ those who have 
not received the law, are a law unto themselves;'' he 
intends one and the same thing. He intends that Christ, 
from the fall of man, is a principle of redemption in the 
bosoms of all living ; that he is not an outward but an 
inward redeemer, working out our salvation by 'Hbe 
change of our depraved nature;" that in and from 
him alone arise all the sentiments and sensibilities that, 
warm the heart with love, that expand it with honour, that 
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wring it with eompunction, or that heave it with the story 
of distant distress ; and that he alone oan be qualified to be 
judge at the last day, who from the first day to the last 
was internally a co-operator and witness of all that ever 
passed within the bosoms of all men. 

Hence it is, that although the Christian countries have 
received th^ two tables of the laws of Christ, his external 
as Well as Internal revelatiooa, each witnessing to the other 
that the God of our gO£^el is the Gk>d of our nature ; the 
nations, however, who are strangers to his name, yet 
acknowledge his influence, they do not indeed hear, but 
they feel the precepts of **that light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world/' 

My dearest brother, said the earl,, xny conceptions are 
quite dear with respect to the omnipresence of Christ's 
divinity; but as his body ia circumscribed by external 
features and lineameQts, I can form no notion of its being 
in several places at once : how then will it be, I pray you, 
9t and after the last day? Will he be present to, and 
approachable only, by a select number of his saints ; or will 
be go certain loumeys and circuits through the heavens, 
ble4>g aJl ia rototioa witk bis beatific pr^ace? 

Is not the bodjr of yonder sun circumscribed, my lord ? — 
Most certainly. — It is now, said Ms. Clinton, at a distance 
of many miUiow of leagues from you ; aad yet you see it 
as evidently, and feel its influence as powerfully, as if it 
were within your reach. Nay, it is more than within your 
reach, it is within your existence : it supplies comfort and 
life to youi* animal body and life ; and you could not sur- 
vive an hour without its influence and operations. 

Now this is no other than the apt type and prefiguring 
promise of what Christ will be to his new-begotten in the 
resurrection, ^when corruption shall be swallowed up of 
glory, and mortal of immortality.'' The same blessed body 
which, for the redemption of commiserated sinners^ went 
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through the shameful and bloody process of scourges, thorns, 
spittings, and buffetings ; which hung six agonizing hours 
on the cross ; which descended into the grave, and thence 
opened the way through death into life, and through time 
into eternity; even this body shall then shine forth in 
ineffiible beauty and beatitude, in essentially communica- 
tive grace and glory, through the height and through the 
depth, through the length and through the breadth, 
beaming wide beyond the universe, from infinity to 
infinity I 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit will then become co- 
embodied in this divine body ; they will be the repletion 
of it ; they will operate all things by it. To bring the 
Creator nearer to his creatures, the invisible godhead will 
then become visible, the infinite cu>cumscribed, the unap- 
proachable accessible, and the incomprehensible compre- 
hended, within the humanity of our Christ. 

Then will his cross be exalted, for an ensign to the 
circling, bending, and worshipping universe ; his wreath of 
thorns will kindle all nature with the dartings and castings 
forth of its corruscations ; and the .reed of mockery will 
become the sceptre of unlimited domination ! 

From his five wounds shall be poured forth incessant 
floods of glory and wide-diffusing blessedness upon all his 
redeemed : adoring worlds, in self-abjection, shall strive to 
sink beneath the abjection that became ' their salvation : 
these ever-apparent ensigns of so dearly purchased benefits, 
shall inevitably attract the wills of all creatures ; they shall 
cause all hearts and affections to rush and cleave to him, 
as steel-dust rushes to adamant, and as spokes stick in 
the nave whereon they are centred. There shall be no 
lapse thenceforward, no falling away, for ever ; but God in 
his Christ, and Christ in his redeemed, shall be a will and 
a wisdom, and an action and a mightiness, and a goodness 
and a graciousness, and a glory rising on glory, and a 
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blessing rising on blessedness, through an ever-beginning 
to a never-ending eternity. 

O brother, brother, brother ! exclaimed the earl — I am 
enraptured, I am entranced I I see it all, I feel it all. I 
am already, with all my corruptions, with all my trans- 
gressions, desirous of being crushed to nothing under the 
foot of my Bedeemer. But he comforts instead of crushing 
me. O that I were this night, this very moment, to be dis- 
solved, and to be with my Christ I 

That night the earl was quite happy, and pleasant and 
affectionate, even beyond his custom. He said and did 
every thing that could be endearing to his Harry, and to 
his friends. He caressed them at parting for bed. He 
smilingly shook hands with all th« domestics that approached 
him ; and in the morning was found dead, without any 
notice or warning to the servants who attended and lay in 
the room. 

A sudden and grievous alarm was instantly given through 
the family, and quickly reached the town, and spread 
through the adjacent country. 

Harry fell upon his father's face, and wept upon him, 
and kissed him, and wept aloud, and kissed him again, 
crying — My father ! O, my father ! 

And they laid his remains in a plated coffin, under 
escutcheons and a sable canopy of velvet ; and the house 
and the court was circled with mourners from all parts ; 
and they mourned for him fifty and nine days ; and on the 
sixtieth day he was deposited in the family tomb; but 
Mr. Clinton would not permit Harry to attend the funeral 
of his father. 

Our hero was now the master of millions, approaching 
to the prime of youth, glowing with health, action, and 
vigour — of beauty incomparable, beloved of all who knew 
him, and the attraction and admiration of every eye where 
he passed. Yet all these advantages, with all his higher 
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aooomplisbmentSy became as matten of no Talne; they 
sunk and sickened to his sense, while he felt a void in his 
bosom, eager after he knew not what, sighiag be knew 
not why ; keen and craving in his desinBS, yet pining aaid 
languid in the want of possession. 

What is the matter, my love ) said Mr. Ciintoou If y 
dear brother died in a good old aga Such things should 
be expected ; we know that they most be ; and we oug^ 
not to grieve as persons who axe without hope. 

True, sir, said Harry ; and yet it is a very inelan(^ly 
thing for a poor man to r^bct how veiy rich he was a 
very little while ago. I lately had a dear brother, a dear 
mother, and the dearest of £EttheiB ; but where ate they all 
now ? I look round the world and see nothing but yovr^ 
self therein ; and' — ^should you, to<^*-«flfaould you, too — ^here 
Harry could no mora His uncle also broke into tears «t 
the thoughts of parting with his beloved Harry, though it 
. were to join his Louisa 

My Harry, says he at last, we have yet two precious 
treasures left upon earth, 'f we did but know where to find 
them : it is your cousin, the Oountess of Maitland ; and 
the brother of my Louisa^ the Marquis d'Aubigny. Let 
us go in search of them, my son I Next to my Loidsa^ 
they are the lovdiest of all living. They abound in >all 
human and divine affections, and will caress lis with kin* 
dred and corresponding hearts. 

Sochi after ti^ set out for fVaace^ and^ by % roundabout 
tour of short but pleasant journeys, arrived aA Paris, where 
Mr. Clinton ordered his large retinue to his anient in^ ; 
and, taking only two footmen, he and Harry we&t in their 
post*dbaise to the marquis's palace. 

On the ringing ci the bell, and the opening of the gate, 
a angle domestic came forth. Mr. Clinton perceived that 
all was dark in the hall, and this instantly gave an alarm 
to his ever-ready feelings. 
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He aligbted, howerer, and stepping, with his Harry, up 
the flight of marble^-Wbere is your master? says he; 
where is my briM^er, the marquis? — ^Heaven bless us! 
cried the fellow, are you my master's brother ? I have 
heard a deal of and about your lordship, though I iiev«r 
was so happy as to see your face before. Ho I he con- 
tinued, and ruQg«Dot^er bell, come all of you ! Attend the 
brother of your tend I attend the present master and lord 
of your househdd I 

Immediately the palace was in commotion, the parlour 
and hall were lighted up, and all seemed to have acquired 
a set of wings to thrir motiona 

Mr. Clinton looked with eagemess at each of the do^ 
mestics, endeavouring to recollect the features of some old 
acquaintance; but all the fisices were sitrange to him.--* 
Pray tell me, my friends^ says he, where is yoor master 7 
where and how are he and his lady ? are they still in good 
health ? has he had any children by her ? 

Please your honour, said an elderly man, my master's 
first lady died of childbirth, and her infant perished with 
her ; but he is since married to one of the loveliest women 
in the world He is gone, a year since, on an embassy 
into Africa ; .his lady would not be left behind. We lately 
heard from them ; they are both in health, and we expect 
that less tJMn a month will bring them safe to us. Indeed, 
the sum of <mt prayers is for their happy and speedy 
return. 

What ! said Mr. Clinton, are there none of my old 
friends, xxft on<e of our ancient domestics, to be found 1^^ 
Please your lordship, Jacome, the whitefaeaded steward, is 
still left ; but, though in good health, he is very little more 
than half alive. — Pray, go and tell him that an old friend 
of his is here, and would be very glad to see him ; hnt 
don't do things suddenly, and be very tender and careful 
in bringing him to me. 
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Old Jacome was wheeled in, wrinkled, pale, and para- 
lytic; aad, all enfeebled as be sat reclining in an easy- 
cbair, be seemed to recover life and new spirits as tbey 
brougbt bim forward. — Bring me to bimi bring me to 
bim ! my eyes are wondrous dim. Bring me closer, tbat 
I may know if it is my very master indeed ! Bring me 
but once to know tbat it is bis sweet pardoning face, and 
then let me die witb all my sins upon me I I care not 

Mr. Clinton tben took bim very lovingly by tbe band — 
My good friend Jacome, says be, we are botb growing old, 
I find ; I rejoice, bowever, to see you once more upon 
eartb. — 1 cried tbe old man, a well-known and a sweet- 
tuned voice is tbat voice. It is you, tben — ^it is you your- 
self, my master ! Alas ! for all your losses since last we 
parted. I bave got a salt rbeum in my eyes of late, and 
I never tbougbt of you but it began to come down. 

Here Jacome, sobbing aloud, provoked tbe joint tears 
of bis attending fellow-servants, tbougb tbey bad never 
been partakers in tbe foregoing calamities furtber tban by 
tbe ear, wbence tbey were now recollected and oarried 
borne to tbeir bearts. 

My lord, says Jacome at last, I am not tbe only one 
tbat remains of your old servants. Your Gerard, too, wbo 
(blessings on bis bands) once tied me neck and beels — 
Gerard, too, is fortbcoming, and near at band. Your 
honour's wonderful bounty made a gentleman of bim at 
once, and be is now in a bigb way, witb a wife and tbree 
children. A hundred and a hundred times have we washed 
your remembrance with our tears ; and indeed I think 
your honour ought not to send for bim, lest be should sud- 
denly die, or run distracted at your sight 

In the mean time one of the lackeys bad officiously 
gone and informed Gerard of the arrival of bis patron. He 
came panting, and rushed forward, as it were, to cast him- 
self at the feet of his lord ; but stopping suddenly, and 
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drawing back some steps, he nailed his eyes, as it were, on 
the face of Mr. Clinton, and, spreading his hands, cried — 
You live, then, my lord 1 you still live, my dearest master ! 
You survive all your deaths and sufferings, and the weight 
of ten mountains has not been able to crush you t O the 
times — ^the times, my master, never more to return I Will 
there be such times in heaven, think you ? Will there be 
such angels there as we once lived with upon earth ? 

Here he clapped his hands together, and set up such a 
shout of bitter lamentation as was enough to split the 
heart of every hearer, and in a manner to split the graves 
of the persons whom he deplored. 

As soon as Mr. Clinton and his two old friends had 
parted for the night — ^Tell me, my dear sir, said Harry, are 
the^e different kinds of grief ; or is it merely that grief 
affects us in different manners ? 

When I wept for my dear father, my mother, and 
brother, my affliction was anguishing ahd altogether bitter, 
without any species of alleviating sensation to compensate 
my misery. But it was far otherwise with me to-night 
When I grieved in the grief of your old and faithful domes- 
tics, I felt my heart breaking, but I was pleased that it 
should break ; I felt that it was my happiness so to grieve, 
and I could wish a return of the same sweet sensations. 

The reason is this, my love : When you lamented your 
parents, you lamented yourself in your private and personal 
losses ; your affliction was just, it was natural, it was laud- 
able ; but still it was confined ; it participated but little of 
the emotion that is excited by the affliction of others ; and 
the anguish was the keener by being nearly limited to 
your own bosom, and your own concerns. 

But in the griefi of my old and loving servants this night, 
you became wholly expanded ; you went beyond, you went 
out of yourself ; you felt, without reflection, how delightful 
it is to go forth with your God^ in his social, generouSi 

VOL. n. s 
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Doble^ a&d divme senfiifaalities ; und you deligbtfully ielii^ 
my Hairy» that gach a houae of mourning i» more joyotiA 
to your Bouly than all the iestivals that flesh and sense gba 
open before you. 

And now, my child, I will finally and once fix aU lay 
open th& very horrible and detestable nature of Self in 
your BOttL 

Self appears to us as the whole ef our existeiice ; as the^ 
sum-total of all in which we are interested or concerned. 
It is as a Narcissus^ self-delighted, sdLf-enameured It de» 
sirec^ it craves, and claims as its right, the loves, attachr- 
ments, and respects of all mankind. But does it acquire 
them, my Harry? O never, never! Self nev^ was 
beloved, never will be beloved, never was honouiable or 
resectable ia the eye of any creatura And the characters 
of the patriot, the hero, the friend, and the lover, are only 
so {ax amiaUe, so &r xeverable, as they are supposed to 
have gone forth from the confines of self. 

As Mr. Clinton proposed to wait the return of the mar- 
quis, he employed the mean season in endeavours to amuse 
his darling, and to dispel the cloud of melancholy that con- 
tinued to hang over him. 

For this purpose, he went with him to Versailles, and to 
the many other elegant environs of Paris. He also showed 
him the Tuileries and other public walks, where our hero 
became oppressed by his involuntary attraction of aU eyes 
upon him. 

One night, happening to go to the play without the com-; 
pany of his guardian, as he came forth with the prowd a 
carriage was opened for him, which he took to be his own, 
and in he stepped, £^nd away he was taken. 

In the mean time Mr. Clinton waited supper for him^, and 
began to grow uneasy when the dock struck twelve. At. 
last his carriage and servants returned, with tidings that 
they stayed for him above an hour at the theatre after the 



play was ov^t; sind had ever since h^h in searbh of him, 
td no pur^se. 

Tbotigh Mr. Clinton was by nature of an intrepid spirit, 
and was still more assured by his reliance on ProTidence, 
he yet found himself agitated in a tery alarming manner. 
He therefore retired to his closet, and there, on his knees, 
fervently commended his Harry to the protection of his 
God. 

At length the clock struck three. Sbori after the bell 
was beard from the ball ; and Harry entering, with a page 
in a rich livery, flew like lightning up-stairs, and cast himself 
into the bosom of his patron. 

My father, my father ! he cried, I have been in sad 
panics for you. I knew the love that you bore to your 
good-for-nothing Harry. But indeed I could not help it 
I could not get to you till this instant. I have been a 
prisoner, sir, and liere is my dear deliverer. 

Ab doon as they were something composed, and all seated, 
Harry proceeded to satisfy the impatience of his uncle. 

As I came out of the theatre, ruminating on a passage 
in one of Racine's tragedies, I found a chariot in the spot 
where I had left my own, and, stepping heedlessly into it, 
I was soon set down, and, hastening through the great hall, 
flew up-stairs to salute you. But think how I was sur- 
prised, when I suddenly found myself in the most sump- 
tuous chamber, perhaps, in the universe. It was wainscoted 
with mirrors of the most perfect polish, whose plates Were 
artfully buttoned and buckled together by diamonds and 
other gems of a most dazzling lustre. 

All astonished, I recoiled, and was going to withdraw, 
when I was met by a lady who gracefully accosted me. — 
Have you commands, sir, says she, for any one in this 
house ? — ^^A thousand pardons, madam ; I perceive my error. 
I really thought I was set down at my Own lodgings. — 
No great offence, sir ; but now that I look at you again, I 
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think you ought to pay the forfeit of your intrusion, by 
giving me one hour of your company at least. — ^You must 
excuse me, madam, my^ardian would be under the most 
terrifying alarms for me. — A fig for guardians ! she cried. 
You are now my prisoner ; and nothing less than my Mend 
Lewis, with his army at his back, shall be able to take you 
out of my hands. 

So saying, she rung a bell, and immediately a folding* 
door of panelled lookmg-glass flew open, and showed us 
to another apartment ; where a supper, composed of all the 
elegancies of the season, was served up as by magic, and 
lay fuming on the table. 

She then took me by the hand, and, having graciously 
seated me, placed herself opposite. A number of servants 
then vanished on the instant, leaving a dumb waiter of 
ffllver behind them. 

Sir, said she, we are not to have any further company. 
You alone were expected, you alone are desired ; all others 
are forbidden. 

In shorty I have seen you often at the public walks and 
theatre& You did more than strike my £Eincy ; you laid 
hold on my heart. I inquired every thing about you. I 
know your rank, title, and fortune. I made use of this 
night's stratagem to decoy you to me ; and, though there 
are few women in Europe of equal opulence or dignity, I 
think I cannot much demean myself by an alliance with a 
sweet fellow whom I so ardently love. But come, our 
supper C00I& I 

I gazed at her with admiration. She was indeed the 
most finished beauty I ever beheld ; and I was inwardly 
flattered, and in a manner attached to her, by her partiality 
in my favour. 

After supper, and some futile and insignificant chat, she 
drew her chair nearer to me. What say you, my lord, says 
she fondly ; am I to live, or to perish ? 
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Ah, madam t I cried, love is as a little bird ; if you cage 
it, it will beat itself to pieces against its prison. Not that 
I regard your late threats of confinement ; my own arm is , 
at aU times sufficient to deliver me from your thraldom : 
but, in truth, I am partly become a willing prisoner to you, 
and time may, possibly, reconcile me to your different 
cusitoma 

What customs, I pray you ? — ^Why, madam, the ladies 
in my country use no paint except the rouge of nature's 
blush, and the paleness of chastity. Love also, in England, 
is a kind of warfare between the sexes, just such as once 
happened between the Parthians and old Rome ; our ladies 
conquer by flying, and our men are vanquished while they 
pursue. 

Persons, sir, of a certain rank, said she, are dispensed 
with from conforming to little matters of decorum. How- 
ever, if you will endeavour to adopt the manners of my 
country, I will do my best, on my part, to conform to those 
of yours. 

So saying, she drew her chair quite close ; when, by an 
involuntary motion, I put mine further back. — ^Don't be 
alarmed, my lord, says she ; women of my condition know 
always where to stop. — Right, madam, said I ; but possibly 
you might not be quite so successful in teaching me where 
to be stopped. 

Oold-constitutioned boy ! she cried (indignantly rising 
and colouring), your bed lies yonder ; you may go to it, if 
you like, and ruminate till morning on the danger of 
slighting and insulting a princess. So saying, she swept 
haughtily out of the room, and locked me in. 

During an hour after she had withdrawn, while I walked 

about, considering what I had to apprehend from the 

threats of this extraordinary woman, I heard a great 

bustling in and about the palace ; but within another hoar 

. all was q^iet and still again. 
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I then c^06ived tibougbU of attezoptisg my eisiftape 
Sat again I held it beMath m^ to be oaught in the 
manner ; and so I raeolved (o wait till morning, and then 
to force my paeaage through her guarda iu open day. 

Ju tb^ mean time, I imagined that a panel in the 
wainscot stirred ; and aoon after it was removed, and my 
young friend here entered my cnamber on tiptoe. ' He 
beckoned i^e to silence^ and, tdLiog me by the hand, he led 
.m0 through the way by which he came. 

We th^ri descended .a narrow pair ci baok-atairs^ and 
groping along a dark entry, he cautiously unbolted a door 
that opened into a garden ; and« hurry iog with me across, 
he unlocked another door that opened to the street, and 
out we got rejoicing ! 

Soon after, we met a party of the guards who were 
patrolling the streets ; and, putting a few jHaoes into thek 
hand, I requested their safe convoy^ and they conducted us 
home* 

My lords, said Pierre (for that was the page's name), it 
would be extremely dangerous for you to remain another 
day, or even till morning, m Paris, The princess is the 
mo^ intimate friend of Madam Maintenon, and through 
her can do what she pleases with the king. Piuing my 
residence with her, she grew tired of two handsome lovers 
in succession ; but they told no tales, and no one can yet 
tdil what became of them. , 

Mr, Clinton was quite of Pierre's opini(Hif He instantly 
sent for his people. AU was hurry, pack, wi despatch, and 
toward dawning they set out on a road that led to the 
Cantons. But, changing their course again for several 
suooessive mornings^ they arrived at Calais by a long tour 
of near five weeks travel. 

Mr. Clinton set up at his old inn, and alter dinner the 
boat entered to pay his compliments. Have you any news, 
laixdlord? — ^Nothing at present, my lord; all is quiet agaim. 
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But here has been a fearful bustle about three weeks ago. 
The king^s anxry came down in pursuit of a young EDgiish- 
inan, who nan away with a lad j of quality from Parisw For 
my share, oontinued he, looking earnestly at Harry, I fear 
that you pretty English lads will hardly leave us a lovely 
wench in the nation. Harry looked quite secure, being 
wholly innocent of any present des%n on the sex ; but poor 
little Pierre turned as pale as the table-doth. 

I remember, continued our talkative host^ that just such 
anothtf affidr happened when I was a boy and servant in 
this house. Here came a young Englishman, just such 
another sweet fellow as this before me; and he brought 
with him an angel of a creature, the like of whom my eyes 
never did, nor never shall open upon till they dose in death. 
After him came one of our great dukas^ with a party of the 
king's army, and terrible things were expected. "Bat they 
made it up in a manner I know not how, and my Lord 
Anglois carried off his prize in triumph. Mr. Clinton 
stooped his head, and dropped a silent tear, but held no 
further converse with oat landlord on the subject 

That evening a gale sprung up, and, going on boards ihej 
were safe anchored before morning in the bay of Dover. 

They then mutually embraced ; and Harry, catching hk 
beloved deliverer to his bosom — We are now upon English 
ground, says he; welcome to my arms, my dear Pierre, 
no longer my pi^ or servant, but my friend and my brother 1 
You cannot conceive what pain your ofBciousness has 
hitherto cost me ; but there must be no more of this. You 
dhall hereafter be served and attended as I am; nay, I 
myself will gladly serve you to the utmost of my power, 
and the extent of my fortune. 

Ah, my lord! cried the lovely Pierre, if you deprive mo 
of the pleasure of serving you, you deprive me of all the 
pleasure that the world can afford ma If you knew the 
delight I find in being always about yo|u, in watching your 
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thoughts and motionB^ in looking into your fine eyes^ and 
there reading yoor dpsires before they rise to expression, 
yon could not find in your heart to deprive me of such a 
blessing. — ^Well then^ sud Harry^ raising him fondly in his 
arrns^ our future contest shall be, which of us shaU serve the 
other with inost affection and sedulity. 

After dinner, the evening being cbIw. and shiny, Harry 
took his Pierre with him along the shore that stretches 
under the stupendous diffi of Dover. They had not walked 
fieur, when, getting out of the sight of people within the 
winding of a creek, a man advanced toward them, and, 
taking out a pistol, called to Hany, and ordered him to 
throw down his purse. Our hero did not regard his money; 
but^ thinking it an indignity to be robbed by one man, he 
put his hand to his sword. Hereupon the villain cocked 
and levelled his pistol ; and the fidthful Pierre, observing 
that he was going to fire, instantly jumped in between his 
master and danger, and received the ball into his own 
bosom. 

Harry saw his darling drop, and flying all enraged at the 
robber, he ran him thrice through the body, and pinned 
him to the ground. Then, flying as swiftly back, he threw 
himself by the side of his dying Pierre, and, gently raising 
his languishing head, placed it fondly on his bosom. 

You are wounded, my friend — dangerously woimded, I 
fear, says Harry. — Yes, my lord, I am wounded just as I 
could wish ; and I would not exchange my present blessed 
death for the longest and happiest life that the world could 
bestow. But it is time to undeceive you, and reveal a 
secret which nothing but death should ever have extorted 
from me. I am not what I seem, my most beloved master I 
I am a foolish and fond girl, who at the first glance con- 
ceived a passion for you. My name is Maria de Lausanne. 
I am niece to that bad woman whom you justly rejected. 
But what did I propose by this disguise f First, your deli^ 
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verance^ my lord, and that I effected. But did I further 
aspire to the honour of your hand ? Far from it — far from 
it. I felt my own unworthiness ; I did not think you could 
be mated by any thing less than an angel. But then to 
see you — ^to hear you— to serve — ^to touch — ^to be near you — 
to fix my eyes on you unheeded — and, if possible, to win 
your attention by the little offices of my fondness — this was 
my happiness — the whole of the heaven that I proposed 
upon earth. I have had it — ^I have enjoyed it, and I ought 
to die content. But, alas I to part from you — there is the 
pang of pangs I O, if this day merits any thing by the offer 
of my own life for the preservation of my beloved, then cause 
my chaste clay to be kindly deposited in the tomb of your 
ancestors — ^that — ^when time shall come — my dust may be 

neighboured ^to your precious dust and there deep 

in peace — ^beside you — till we spring together from 

corruption ^to glory and immortality 1 

During these short sentences and difficult respirations, 
Harry could answer nothing. He was suffocated by his 
grief ; but, putting his speecUess lips to the fading lips of his 
Maria, he drew her latest breath into his own affectionate 
bosom, and angels instantly caught her spirit into the regions 
of purity, of love, and of faith unfailing ! 

Harry then, plucking up strength from oppression, and 
courage from de^air, pressed his Ups to the pale and 
unfeeling lips of his lover, and cried — ^Yes, my Maria, our 
dust shall be joined, and I feel that our spirits too shall 
shortly be wedded I Then raising her in his arms, and 
pressing her to his bosom, he bore her to the town, while 
he poured upon her all the way the two fountains of his 
affection. 

When he got to the inn, and came to his uncle — Here, 
sir, said he, I present you with a very precious little bur-^ 
then — a burthen that lies much heavier on my heart than 
it did in my ann& He then related to Mr. Clinton the 
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whole of what had poased ; when, hea;irily sighing, and 
shedding a tear, Mr. CIintx>n cried — Ah, mj Hany^ T would 
to heaTOti that your Maria had lived 1 her beauty — ^her 
aenrices — but above all the exoeg^ of her love, made her 
truly deserving of you. 

Harry ordered a carriage on purpose for himself and his 
beloved. She was deposited in a coffin hurried up for the 
occasion ; and, notwithstanding all the remonstrances and 
entreaties of his parent, Harry proved a rebel for the 
first time, and would not be divided from his Maria till 
they reached London. 

There our Harry ordered a coffin of unalloyed and 
beaten silver to be prepared for her reception ; and, though 
near five days had passed mnce the departure of her spirit, 
her chaste flesh remained as pure and untainted as that of 
a lamb newly slain. 

While they were putting her into her solemn repoutory — 
Ah, sir! said Harry, I pretend not to compare with you; 
your losses, I own, have been greater than mine. You are 
a man, like your divine Master, wholly made up of sorrows, 
and acquainted with killing griefs But still you must 
allow that, for my little time, I have had a competent 
share. It matters not I am reconciled to them. I begin 
to be pleased with them. And, indeed, joy is become my 
utter aversion while I think on this loved creature, who 
willingly bled and died for my sake. 

As Harry thought it his duty, so he thought it to be his 
delight^ to weep and lament his Maria. But passions 
seldom are permanent; and time, though it may not 
wholly effiice, daily wears away an insensible portion of the 
deepest impressions. 

Ebrry caused the coffin of his deliverer to be exalted on 
a cabinet in his bed-chamber, that it might be always in 
his sight But the familiarity of affecting objects daily 
lessens their force ; and Hany, week after week, began to 
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joomteznplate the xepositoiy of ike loved remalDs of his 
Maria with abating afflidaom. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clii^;oa reoeiv^d a letter bj the 
French mail, in answer to one which he had left for his 
l>rother4n-law at Paris, And this letter informed him, 
under the marquis's hand, that he had returned from his 
embassy to the court of M(^ogoo, and that he and his lady 
would be shortly in England And at the bottom he found 
written in a different diaraeter, ^' Will it be any satisfaction 
to see them accompanied by your once loved — ^FANNY 
GOODALL?'' 

We have found them, my Harry I he cried; we have 
found them, our long and far-sought friends ! the two 
treasures ^^hich our God had graciously laid in store for the 
comfort of us poor people who have lost all beside ! But 
don't let us do them the disgrace, my son, of meeting and 
receiving them with tears and dirges. Let me then 
pirevHil upon you to permit your faithful Pierre to be 
conducted by some of our people, with an honourable train 
of undertakers, to Enfield, and there to be treasured up in 
your family-vault, where I shall speedily join her, and 
whereunto eVen my Harry must finally adjourn. Harry 
wiped his eye, and said-^Be it as you please, my father ! 

Within the following fortnight, Harry, attended by his 
page, put on a footmanlike frock, and, gripping his quarter- 
jStaff of polished yew, took a walk toward the custom-house 
to inquire if any Frendi vessels had lately arrived, in hope 
of tidings respecting the Marquis and the Countess of 
MaitlandL 

As he approached the wharf, he observed a crowd all in 
motion^ and shouting as in the midst of some aflBray. 
Immediately he hastened up, and, making way through the 
savage populnoe, perceived that they were insulting, beating, 
jusd dragging a number of unhappy foreigners, without any 
apparent provocation, save that their garb, complexion, and 
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langoage were different from their own, the very reason 
that should have induced them to have treated these 
abused strangers with courtesjr and kindness. 

On the instant his humanity was at once melted by 
compassion and fired into rage ; while a lady, who stood 
with her woman on the stairsy cried out in accents of the 
bitterest distress — One hundred^ two hundred, five hundred 
pounds^ to any one who will save my poor people ! 

In little more than twenty seconds^ Harry laid near as 
many of the assailing mob maimed or sprawling on the 
area; and advandng on the crowded spectators with a 
threatful and agile whirl of his stafi^ they fell back in a 
hurry upon each other, and, dispersing, left our hero peace- 
able master of the field of battle. 

Then turning to the bruised and bleeding strangers, he 
raised some, and supporting others, conducted them all to 
the feet of their lady. 

While he approached, she eyed him over and over in 
mute and wondering astonishment — ^I thbk myself happy, 
madam, says he, in having done some small service to a lady 
of your fair and noble appearance; of what country, may I 
presume 7 — Of England, sir, says she ; and I am ready to 
present you with five hundred pounds, in recompense of the 
gallant, the miraculous rescue, you so seasonably brought to 
me and my peopla 

No, madam I said Harry smiling, my circumstances do 
not lay me under the smallest temptation of setting any 
instance of humanity to sale. But I shall not be easy till 
I see you and your attendants safe out of the reach of these 
London barbarians^ 

He then called to some porters, and throwing them a 
parcel of silver, ordered them to bring all the coaches they 
could muster. — ^And go you, says he to his page, go to the 
shipping, inquire after the friends that I told you of, and 
then follow me to the Whitecross tavern in Cheapside. 
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The coaches came, and Harry assisted his porters in 
carrying, helping, and gently stowing the maimed and 
the wounded into some of them. He then handed in the 
lady ; and next, coming to a blackamoor boy, who had a 
ooronet of diamonds inserted in his cap, he offered to lift 
him in. But the youth, bending one knee to the dust, 
and seizing on Harry's hand, eagerly and repeatedly 
kissed it, crying out in French — Heavenly, heavenly 
creature ! and then, breaking into tears, he sprung into the 
coach, and sat down by the lady. 

Our hero then bestowed the four female attendants, with 
such luggage as was brought on shore, into the remaining 
coaches. Then grasping his quarterstafi^ and ordering the 
porters to attend, he guarded and escorted all safe to the 
Whitecross. 

The first thing he then did was to order private apart- 
ments for the lady and her attendants. He next despatched 
the waiters for all the surgeons in the neighbourhood. He 
then locked the room where he saw the luggage safe lodged; 
ordered a sumptuous dinner to be prepared as soon as 
possible ; and, lastly, discharged the coaches and porters, 
who poured their parting blessings upon his head ; and all 
this he did with wonderful despatch, for Harry was now in 
the wide element of his beneficence, as a whale in the 
ocean. 

Three surgeons then came, and our hero, putting five 
guineas a piece into their hands, desired them to examine 
and dress their patients; and stayed till he heard the 
delightful tidings that none of them were incurable. He 
then sent up to the lady to desire permission to attend her. 
She rose and met him as he entered. — Child of heaven I 
said she, from which of the orders of angels have you 
descended ? I have heard as well as seen what you have 
wonderfully done for ua — Madam, said Harry, endeavouring 
to turn the discourse, I would not advise you to remove 
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your people for Bamo time r I ha^e ordered beds ftod dpart- 
ments for them in this house, where those that are tolerably 
well may aaust the doctors to attend their siok fellowar till 
all shall be restored In the mean time, I hare sent to my 
&ther*8 for his coach and chariot, to contey yon arnd tb^ 
young gentleman and yom: woman to oar house, wheiB you 
can waai for no servants, since my fother and I, and aB, 
will bo truly and tenderly your serv«nts.-^We are jo& 
property, sir, said the lady, dispose of us as yon pleasa 

In a little time after dinner was served op, and Harry, 
bi^pening to torn his head, perceived the hleuok youth by 
stealth kissing the hat and pressing the g^es to his bosom 
that he had laid on the table. 

Whatever the darkness or defimiity ot any a^ect or 
person may happen to be, if the sentimental beauty of soul 
shall burst through the dond upon us, the dark becomes 
light, the deformed quite comely, and we begin to affect 
what was lately our aveisbn. Thus it w%is that Harry 
found himsdf snddenly and inevitably attached by the two 
recent proofs that this outlandish youth had giten of his 
affection. 

Being sJl seated, Harry looked earnestly at the young 
Moor, and, turning to the lady^ said — ^I now perceive, 
madam, how ridiculous all sorts of prejudices are, and find 
that time and observation may change our opinions to the 
reverse of what they were. I once had an aversion to all 
sorts of blacks; but I avow that there is something so 
amiable in the face of this youth, and his eyes cast such a 
lustre over the darkness of his countenance, as is enough, 
as Shakespeare has it, to make us in love with night, and 
pay no more worship to the gaudy sun. 

The Moor bereat smiled celestial sweetness, and joy' 
beamed Arom his eyes, and throughout his dimpliag aspect 

But who can you be, my sweet fellow ? said the lady ; 
who are the picture, the image, almost the thing itseli^ that 
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I was 80 sadly in love with five-and-thirty years ago?— - 
Why, noadam, said our hero, you could not have been born 
at that early day* — Ah, yon flatterer I says she, I am turned 
of forty. — But pray, madam, who was he that was so happy 
as to attract yoor iul&nt affeetions ? — His name was Harry 
Olinton. — Why, madam^ Harrry Clinton is my name.— 
Harry Clinton, Harry Clinton ! screamed ont the lady, and 
started up from her chair. — ^Tes^ madam, I. am son to the 
late Earl of Moreland ; and I almost dare to hope that you 
were once the enchantim^g Fanny Ooodall. — ^Yes^ my lovely 
kinsman, I am indeed your Fanny Goodall ! 

Harry then sprung forward, and^ seizing her haiki, kept 
it dwelling on his lips. Bnt, disengaging it, she opened 
her arms and claq)ed him to her bosom, and wept over him 
as a mother would over a long-lost son ; while the young 
Moor lua and danced about the room like a mad thing, 
clapping hands, and springing, like an antelope, almost to 
the ceiling. 

When they were something composed, the Moor caught 
the lady about the neek, and kissing her, cried — Joy, joy, 
my dearest madam, the greatest of all joys ! Then, turning 
to our hero, he took each of his hands in turns, and pressed 
tJiem to his lips ; while Harry, kissing his forehead, cried^ — 
My brother^ my brother 1 

When they were again set to dinner, the page entered. 
My lord, says be, I have been all along the quays and the 
shippings but can learn no tidings of the Marquis D'Aubigny, 
nor of any Frenoh &mily save that of the- Duchess Bouillon, 
who this morning came up the river with a numerous 
train* 

. Well, says Harry, our happiness has been already quite 
sufficient to the day. To-morrow may crown our wishea 
with full success. 

. No, my love I said the lady, you cannot see the marquis 
'for some tima The truth is, that you find in me, your 
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Fanny Goodall, the MaidiioneaB D'Aubignj and the 
Duchess de Bouillon. But these matters shall be explained 
more clearly when I am blessed with the sight of your 
precious uncle. 

News was now brought that the carriages were at the 
door ; when^ taking a hasty bit or two, they visited and 
left orders for the care of the sick and wounded, and then 
set out in a hurry for Fall-MalL 

When they arrived^ the duchess hastened in^ inquiring 
for Mr. Clinton ; and, when she came where he was^ she 
cried out as she advanced, and as he rose to receive her — 
Tour Fanny, your Fanny Goodall, my cousin I and, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, dwelt there for a minute. Then 
recoiling a while, she looked fondly at him, and cried—- 
Tour sister also, my brother ; your sister D^Aubigny ! the 
wife of the brother of your heavenly Louisa I Then, clasping 
him to her arms, she broke into tears ; and^ again quitting 
him, sat down to quiet her emotions. 

Mr. Clinton, having seated himself affectionately beside 
her, said — ^These.are wondrous things that you tell me, my 
precious sister I By what miracle have these blessings been 
brought about ? 

I am too much agitated at present, says she ; let me have 
a little coffee, and the matter shall be unravelled. 

As they were settling to the tea-table — Give me leave, sir, 
said the duchess, to introduce my little black companion 
to your notice. He is a sweet fellow, I assure you, notwith- 
standing his complexion. He is chUd to our royal friend 
the Emperor of Morocco, who has. intrusted him to our 
guardianship for his travel and education. However, he 
might have come by his sable outside, his father, the great 
JLbenamin, is the least of the tawny of any man I saw in 
A£dca, and his mother is one of the fairest and finest women 
that ever opened a pair of living diamonds to the light. 
But, my brother, I shall^ more particularly recommend him 
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to your regard, by telling you that lie is an exceedingly 
pious Christian. 

She then turned, and, taking the little Abenamin by the 
hand, led him up and placed him before her brother ; when 
the youth, suddenly dropping on his knees, looked up to 
Mr. Clinton with eyes that spoke love and reverential awe, 
and besought his blessing. 

The old gentleman found himself surprisingly afifected, 
and, lifting up his hands, cried — God be gracious to you, 
my child, and make your soul as bright as your countenance 
is sable 1 and may the Sun of righteousness shine with 
power upon you, and soon disperse or illumine every shade 
that is about you ! The prince embraced his legs, kissed 
his knees, and arose. 

Soon as the coflfee was removed — You may remember, my 
dearest cousin, said the duchess, in what a hurry I last 
parted from you. Mr. Fairface, with whom the bulk of my 
fortune was deposited, went o£f with above a hundred thou- 
sand pounds of my substance, beside four times that value 
intrusted to him by others. 

I traced him to Paris, and there he had the impudence to 
give me an interview ; but, at the same time, had the impu- 
dence also to bid me defianca 

Immediately I commenced suit, and sent despatch to 
London for my papers and witnesses. 

On the opening of my cause in court, I was summoned 
by the title of Countess of Maitland, otherwise Frances 
Qoodall. On hearing the name, a gentleman who was near 
me started, and turning and coming up — Fray, madam, says 
be, are you any way related to the Honourable Harry Clinton, 
who once went by that name in this city ? — I am, sir, said 
I, almost the nearest relation that he has upon earth. — He 
is, madam, my dearest friend and brother. Pray, speak to 
your advocates to postpone your suit for a few days, till X 
am informed of the nature and merits of your cause. 

VOL. ii» T 
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This was accordingly done. He desired to know where 
I lodged, and in less than an hour his chariot was at my 
door. 

Except yourself, my cousin, the marquis had the most 
lovely taid winning aq>ect and person that ever I beheld 
I soon convinced him of the equity of my demand, and of 
the villany of my trustee, and made him perfect master of 
the whole aSair. But he still continued to visit, and to 
iitay with me a considerable part of every day, under colour 
of being better informed touching this and the other parti- 
cular ; the remaining time was spent in soliciting for me. 

At length a hearing came on ; and, after a short trial, 
honest Fairfaoe was cast in principal and double costs. He 
was instantly taken into custody, and put under confine- 
ment, till he discharged the whole amount of the judgment 
in my favour. No sooner was one suit over, wherein I was 
plaintifi^ but another was commenced, wherein I happened 
to prove but a very weak defendant The marquis now 
became solicitor for himself, but with such a sweet timidity 
as seemed to doubt and greatly dread the success of his 
cause. 

I could not refuse my time to him who had devoted the 
whole of his time and assiduity to me. We spent whole 
days together. But O, what floods of tears did that time 
often cost both him and me, while he pathetically and feel- 
ingly related your history, from the place where you broke 
off to the death of your Louisa, and your precious infants ! 

I believe, my cousin, that, as grief is a greater softener, so 
it is a greater oementer, of hearts than any other passion. I 
gave the marquis, in my turn, my little story, and dwelt on 
every tender minuteness of my infant passion for you.— Ah, 
said he, what a pity that a hes^ t so susceptible of all divine 
and human feelings, should sit as a lonely turtle, without a 
suitable mate 1 

I took him for that mate^ my cousin ; and in a husbaad 
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Z found the tmest and tecideregt of lorera I became preg- 
nant, for the first time in my life, and wa« delivered of a 
sweet and promising la^ttle fellow, whom we left at nurse m 
our country-seat, while I attended my lord on hk embassy 
to Morocca 

But here Z must stop, my brotber ; Z am under the 
positive interdiction of an imperial thing called a husband, 
not to divulge a word further, till be sees you face to face. 
But I tmst that he has blessed tidings for you, my brother ; 
he says that he otherwise would not have dared to present 
himself before you, after his loss of your Eloisa. 

Mn Clinton smiled careless, as at Hke impossibility of any 
consoling event upon earth. Again, smiling archly — Z pro- 
test, my sister, said he, you appear to me to grow younger 
for your years. Z see nt> manner of alteration, save that 
you are something plumper, and not quite so slender as 
when we parted. But pray, when may we expect my 
brother? Zn about two mx>nths ; at present he is engaged 
with the king, who is extremely fond of him^ and lately 
created him a duke, on account of the services which he 
rendered the state in Afriea. We received your kind letter, 
my dearest brother, at l^aris, but wondered who the sweet 
fellow could be who was said to accompany you. 

Zn the mean time, our hero and the young prinee were in 
dose combination. Abenamin^ stepped about and aboutf 
Harry, smd toyed with him, and twisted the curls of his 
careless locks around his fingers;. Then turning and look- 
ing fondly up in his faee-**Ah, how &ir, says be, does this 
black visage of mine shaw in tiiose fine eyes of yours t — Zt . 
is in truth, said ZZarry, so fair in my ejet^ that Z would not 
exchange it for fifteen of the fairest female faces in Britain. 
The prince then caught his hand, and pressed it to his 
bosom. — But what shall Z call you ? says he. You are a 
great lord in this country, and in my own countiy Z am 
greater than a lord. But Z hate the formality of titles 
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between friends^ and I will call you my Harry, provided yoa 
promise to call me your Abenamin. — A bargain, says 
Hany ; let us seal it with a kiss I — ^No, no 1 says the prince, 
we never kiss lips in Africa ; but I will kiss your head, and 
your hands, and your feet too, with pleasure. But tell me, 
Harry, what makes you so mighty clever a fellow ; will you 
teach me to be a clever fellow also ? — Ay, that I will, says 
Harry, and to beat myself too, provided you promise not to 
hit me over hard. Abenamin laughed, and aimed a little 
fist as though he meant to overturn him. 

As soon as Harry's grief for his late Maria would allow 
him to associate, he had been to seek his old friend and 
tutor, Mr. Clement ; but he found only a single domestic at 
home, who told him that the old gentleman had been some 
time dead, and that the family were lately gone to take 
possession of a new seat that they had purchased in the 
country. 

However, as Harry found himself quite happy in the 
present society, he sought no further acquaintance or 
amusement in London. In less than three weeks the 
retinue of the prince and the duchess were well restored ; 
and they all set out for Enfield, there to await the wished 
arrival of the duke. 

On the third day, while they stopped at a village to 
repair the fractured harness of aa over-mettled horse, Harry 
took a walk with the prince along the road. In their 
way they came to a long and waste cottage, where they 
heard the confused clattering of junior voices. Harry stepped 
to the door, and looking in perceived about forty or fifty 
boys ranged on benches of turf, while a man of a pale aspect 
sat on a decayed chair, instructing them in their lessons. 

Tour servant, sir, says Harry. Fray, what language do 
you teach ? — I can teach Latin and Greek, too, sir ; but 
the people of this country choose to confine themselves to 
^he language of old England. — If I am not too free, sirj^ 
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pray, what is your name? — Longfield, so please your 
honour. — Longfield I Longfield I I have surely heard that 
name before. Pray, were you ever acquainted with a man 
ealled Hammel Clement? — Hammel Clement, sir? Yes, 
sir ; and with a wife by whom he is greatly dignified. 

Your friend Clement, says Harry, is come to great for- 
tune, and, I dare answer for him, would be nearly dis- 
tracted with joy at your sight, and would gladly divide his 
substance with you; but, if you please, you shall be no 
incumbrance upon his growing family. You shall instantly 
come with me ; and, as Pharaoh said to Jacob — Regard 
not your stufi^ for the good of all my lands lies before you, 
my Longfield ; and I rejoice more in acquiring such a 
heart as yours, than if I had acquired the possession of a 
province. 

Harry then called a few of the neighbours in, and giving 
them some guineas, to be changed and divided among the 
children, in order to enable them to see a new master, he 
and Abenamin took the, threadbare Longfield on each side 
under the arm, and carried him away. 

When they came to the turn that led to the man^on- 
house, Harry perceived with much pleasure that the two 
school-houses, which he had put in hand before the death 
of his father, were now completed. They stood opposite 
to each other, with the road between them. Their fronts 
were of hewn stone, and a small cupola rose over each, 
with bells to summon the children to meals and to lesson. 

Here, Longfield, says our hero, is to be your province. 
You are to superintend these schools at a salary of three 
hundred a-year; and I will soon send you with proper 
means throughout the country, to muster me a hundred 
chosen children of each sex: for I yearn to be a father, 
Longfield, and to gather my family of little ones under 
my eye and my wing. 

As soon as they alighted, Mr. Clinton and his Harr]^ 
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once more welcomed tbe docliea and her Abenamin to 
their home and their hearts, and tha late house of moummg 
became a house of joy. 

Abore all, Abeoamia iasfured mirth and good*huiiK)ttr 
throughout the family, and melanch^ fled before him 
wherever he tamed. He was daily inventite of new mat- 
tens of entertainmeni He danced African dances for them 
with wonderful action and grace, and he simg African 
songs that imitated and exceeded the wild and inartioo- 
late warblingB of the nightingale ; so that he became ik» 
darling and little idol of the wh(de housriiold. 

Harry had sent for the town»tailor, and got Longfield 
fitted with three or four suits from his father's wardrobe. 
He then sent him on his cDmnussion, in company with 
Mr. Trustly, the agent, whom he ordered to shew him the 
country, to introduce him to the several families of the 
peasantry, and to furnish him with whatever sums he 
should call fon 

In the mean time, our hero and Abenamin became insepa- 
rable. He made the prince a present of his little dressed 
jennett, and at times rode out with him, and taught him 
the manage. At other times they would run and wrestle, 
and play a hundred gambols through the walks and the 
garden& 

Did you ever see the chase of the antelope, Harry ? — 
Not I, truly. — ^You shall not be long so, says the prince. 
Go, gather me all the hoase— man, woman, and child — 
before the door here* You shall be the huntsman, and I 
will be the antelope ; and^ if any of your people can catch 
me in a mile's running, they shall have my cap for a 
kerchief. 

Immediately the whole posse was summoned, to the 
amount of about sixty persons^ male and female ; and Mr. 
Clinton and the duchess, hearing what they were about, 
eaxne laughing to the door to see the diversion. 
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Harry then gave his royal afatelope about fifiy yards 
law ; then cried — Away ! and instantly all heels and all 
voices were loosed after him. 

The prince then turned, and bounded over an ha« ha! that 
was sunk on the right side of the avenue ; then clearing 
several othor obstacles^ whereby he threw out the greatest 
number of his pursuers, he at length reached the fields, 
and shot away like an arrow. 

Our hero's huntsman beaded about nine foreign and 
domestic footmen, who still held the chase, though at a 
distance^ while Abenamin led them a round of above a 
mile. Then, turning short homeward; he came flying up 
the avenue, with only the huntstna^ and two followers 
puffiug far b^ind. At length, reaching near the door, 
the prince threw himself precipitately into the arms of his 
friend, as it were for protection, crying — SaVe me, my 
Harry ! save your little antelope I 

Mr. Clinton and the duchess then successively embraced 
the victor, and wished him joy. — I protest, Harry, cried 
Mr. Clinton, I will bet a thousand pieces with you on the 
head of my Abenamin against your famous Polly Truck. 

That night, as our hero sat with the prince in his apart- 
ment — Have you ever been in love, my flarry ? says he. — 
I confess, said Harry, that I have had my twitches and 
tendencies that way. 

He then related to him the tragedy of his faithful Maria, 
which cost the prince the drenching of a handkerchief in 
tears. 

Ah I exclaimed the prince, never — never will I forgive 
your Maria her death ! Why was it not my lot, by some 
siftverer doom, to prove to you the superiority of my friend- 
ship and afifection ? — ^What I cried Harry, would you not 
leave me a single eompanidn upon earth? When my 
Abenamin quits the world 1: diall also bid it adieu. 

When their grief was over, the prince took his friend 
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by the baDd and said — I have a sister, my brother — a, 
sister twinned with me in the womb, and as fair as I am 
black. All Africa is pleased to hail her as the beauty of 
the universe ; but the truth is, that I think but poorly of 
her. The duke brought her with him to France ; and, 
should h^ bring her to England, beware of your heart, my 
Harry I for, though I am prejudiced against her, she is the 
idol of all others^ who bow down to her as before a little 
divinity. This has made her so excessively vain, that she 
holds herself of a different species from the rest of man- 
kind, and thinks the homage of the world nothing less 
than her right And now, my Harry, though I earnestly 
wish to be allied to you by a tie, nearer if possible than 
that of friendship, yet I would not wish my own happiness 
at the expense of your peace ; and so I give you timely 
warning against this dangerous and haughty girL 

Our company had now been upward of six weeks at the 
mansion-house. Harry hitherto had never examined any 
part of the country, or any part of his own estate, above 
a mile from the house ; wherefore — leaving his friend, 
Abenamin, in bed, in the presumption of his being tired 
with his last day's fatigue — he issued early forth, accom- 
panied only by his huntsman and his agent's runner, who 
knew and was known every where. 

With their stafi^ in their hands, they crossed and quar- 
tered the country at pleasure, without let or obstacle. 

At length they came within prospect of a house sump* 
tuously fronted, and of a happy situation. Harry stopped 
here with pleasure, comparing, as he approached, the acquire- 
ments of art with the advantages of nature: when a servant 
issued forth, and humbly besought him to walk in. Harry 
heard the voice of music. — ^What is your master's name ? 
says he. — Fielding, so please your honour, and we are this 
day celebrating the nuptials of his son, the young squire. 

The master of the family met our hero at the outward 
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door. Harry recoiled at recogniziDg the face of the Mr, 
Fielding whom he had seen at Hampstead ; but, taking no 
notice, walked with him into the house. 

Breakfast soon after was ushered in ; and Mrs. Fielding, 
and Ned, with his blooming and blushing bride, came to 
the table. 

Harry chuckled and rejoiced at heart, but still took no 
notice ; when, after some cursory conversation, Ned looked 
at him with an eager disturbance, and cried — Bless me! 
my heart tells me that there is something in that face which 
is not quite unknown to me. If I could think, after my 
many and late inquiries, that my patron was alive, bating 
the difference of years, I should verily believe that you 

were ^Your Harry Fenton! cried our hero, springing up; 

your Harry Fenton, my dear Ned 1 

Harry then opened his arms to receive his friend, while 
Ned leaped and catched at him, as the grappling-iron of 
a corsair would catch at a ship from which a great prize 
was expected 

All the family then, so highly as they had been obliged 
by our hero and his father, struggled who should be fore- 
most in their acknowledgments and caresses. 

After dinner, Harry rose to take his leave ; but they all 
got in a group and opposed his passage, telling him he 
must be their prisoner for that night. — I consent only on 
this condition, said Harry, that you all promise to dine with 
me to-morrow. — ^Why, pray sir, where do you live ? says 
Mr. Fielding. — ^At Enfield, with the young Earl of More- 
land, says Harry; but he has a great friendship for me, 
and the house is as it were my own. 

Much company arrived in the evening, and the ball was 
opened and held till late. But our hero declined dancing, 
that his friend Ned might stand forth peerless in the eyes 
of his bride. 

Harry rose by the dawning, and footed it in an hour to 
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Eafield He flew up-etaira to salute tiie fiunily, bat found 
no one save Mr. Clinton^ from whom lie received at once 
a warm blessing and emlnwA 

Where is the duchess^ sir, and my friend Abenamin t — 
Gone^ Harry, says his unde, about breakfast-time yester- 
day. A courier arrived with the joyful tidings that my 
brother was on the road, and so my sister and the prince 
hastened to meet him. By this time I suppose they sure all 
on their return. And now take care of yourself my Harry; 
The duke brings with him the sister of our Abenatnin, the 
&ir princess Abenaida The duchess tells me that a lovelier 
creature never beheld the light ; so that you must guard 
your heart with double bars against the power of ikoB 
beauty. — She is vain and disdainful, sir — excessively vain, I 
am told ; so that her pride will prove an antidote i^ainst 
the poison of her eharms. However, I will haste to meet 
and welcome your most noble brother. 

Harry was mounted on a haughty charger, that was 
bought when a colt in Mauritania : he was white as new^ 
fallen snow, save a black main and tall, and three large 
blood-like q^ots on the off-shoulder. He was so perfectly 
instructed and subdued to the man^gei that he seemed to 
have no will save the will of his rider ; while Harry's least 
motion, like electricity, informed every joint and member. 

The princess came foremost in an open chariot drawn by 
four spotted Arabians, and the eye could scarce support the 
brightness of the wonderful beauty who sat within it 

Harry bowed twice as he approached, but she scarce 
deigned a perceptible nod of acknowledgnlent to hia 
salute. Our hero felt himself piqued. — ^Proud beauty I 
thought he, I thank you for your timely prevention of a 
passion that, perhaps, might have proved unhappy to ma 
He then passed forward with affected carelessness to salute 
the duka 

When he came up, the coach stopped^ and Horry, flying 
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from hia saddle, approached the window, while his steed 
stood trembling but motionless behind him. 

My lord, said Harry, seizing the duke's band and respect- 
fiiUy kissing it, if you were sensible of the joy that my 
heart receives from your presence, I think it would make 
you nearly as happy as myself. — My sweet fellow, said the 
duke^ I have often heard of you at Paris, as also by the 
letters of my love here ; my longing at last is gratified, 
though my won4er is increased. 

But madam^ says Harry, what have you done with my 
little pkyfellow? what's becc»ne of my Abenamin? O^ 
cried the duchess, laughing^ he is forthcoming I warrant 
you ; but what has so bewitched you to him ? I think you 
could not be fonder if he were a mistress. — ^True, madam, 
answered Harry, sighing ; I never look to have a mistress 
that I shall love half as well ; but pray put me out of pain, 
and let me know where he is» — ^Be pacified, said the smiling 
duke, he is not far off; and here is my hand and promise 
that you shall see him before night 

Our hero then turned and vaulted on his horse: the 
coach now began to move> and Harry put his wand to the 
flank of his horse^ who, turning his head to the carriage as 
of his own accord, moved sidelong toward Enfield with a 
proud but gentle prancing ; while the duke cried out**- 
Look, look I O the boy, the graceful, lovely boy ! 

While our hero attended the carriage of the duke, the 
princess and her train had got to the house and alighted, 
while Harry opened the coach^door, and handed out the 
noble pair, who alternately kissed and took him to their 
arms. Mr. Clinton then came forth and received them all 
with transport. Btit Harry, under some pretence, walked 
away ruminating, in order to avoid the disdainful regards 
of the young lady. 

In the mean time, our company, rejoicing and caressing 
each other all the way, had got slowlyi though very 
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lovingly, to the great maDsioo^parlour. The duke then 
respectfully taking the young lady by the hand — ^Permit 
me, brother, says he, to recommend to you my lovely ward, 
the fair Princess of Morocco. The lady then gently bent 
one knee toward the ground, while she received the cordial 
blessing and salute of the old gentleman. 

They then took their seats. When Mr. Clinton, while 
he looked more earnestly on the princess, grew suddenly 
affected, and called out for a glass of fair water and harts- 
horn. When he drank it, he found himself in a measure 
restored ; and lifting his hands, he cried — I protest one 
would think that nature had copied this young and lovely 
creature from an image that has lain impressed upon my 
heart near these forty years. 

You are in the right, my brother ! exclaimed the duke ; it 
is even as you surmise. Allow me then, once more, to 
introduce to you the counterpart of our once adored Louisa ; 
to introduce to you my niece, and your own offspring, my 
brother — even the daughter of your still living and ever 
precious Eloisa ! The princess then sprung forward, and, 
dropping precipitately at the feet of her grandfather, she 
put her face between his knees, and seizing both hands, she 
bathed them with her tears, crying — My father ! O my 
father I my dear, my dearest father I how inexpressibly 
blessed I think myself to be the offspring of such a father I 
Mr. Clinton then raising her, and seating her fondly on his 
knee, and grasping her to his bosom — I will not ask, he 
cried, how these miracles came about ; it is enough that I 
feel the attraction which pulls you into my heart. And so 
saying, their tears flowed and mingled in a happy emotion. 

Go, my angel, said Mr. Clinton, and take yonder seat, 
that I may view and delight my soul with your sight at 
leisure. My eyes begin at these years to see best at a 
distance. 

At length the soft voice of our Harry was heard in the 
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hall ; and the duke, whispering his brother, requested him 
for a little time, to take no notice of what had passed. 

Our hero then entered, bowing respectfully and grace- 
fhlly, but carelessly, toward the side where the princess sat 
He then took his seat beside the duke, and bending fondly 
to him, and seizing a hand with both his hands, he pressed 
it to his Upa and cried — Welcome, welcome, my dearest lord, 
to the house and the hearts of your truest lovers I 

Then, giving a glance to the side where the princess sat, 
he caught a glimpse of her attractions, and sighing, said to 
himself — O the pity, the pity I But no matter ; her pride 
shall never suffer a single charm to take place ; and so 
thinkiDgy he turned his eyes aside. 

Mean time, Abenaide arose with as little noise as a hare 
from her seat ; and stealing round, like a cat circumventing 
a mouse, she came behind Harry's chair, and reaching, and 
covering an eye with each of her hands, she turned his 
head to her, and made a sound with her lips as though she 
had kissed him. Harry opened his eyes in utter astonish- 
ment; while in a twinkling, standing before him, she 
chuckled a laugh, and cried — ^My Harry, what, have you 
forgot me? Don't you remember your old playfellow, 
your little friend Abenamin ? 

Harry's eyes were now opened, in the midst of the hurry 
and agitation of his souL At a glimpse he took in the 
whole oppression of her beauties ; and casting himself, quick 
as a glance of lightning, at her feet, he seized the hem of 
her robing and glued it to his mouth. 

At length, lifting up his eyes, he cried — ^Ah ! what are all 
these wonders to me, or my happiness, unless my Abenamin 
will also become my Abenaide ? — That, replied the princess, 
is not at my option : there sits my lord and father, at whose 
disposal I am. 

Harry then rose, and throwing himself at the feet of his 
revered patron, embraced his knees in silence, while Mn 
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Clinton cried out — ^Yes^my Hanyylundefitttid you ; nothing 
shall ever be wanting to the happiness of my darling, that the 
power of his tender paoent and loving uncle can effect t I 
can have nothing in heaven <»r earth that is not the property 
of my Harry. Hairy kissed his hands and q>rung up. 

Mr. Clinton then oontinued-^I aver I am still in a 
labyrinth. Did you not say, my Abenaid^ that you were 
also our Abenamin ?-^I did, my fisither, says she, but I did 
not dare to avow myself. Ah ! what a. painful struggle did 
that restriction cost me, while I panted to catch and to ding 
to your honoured feet; while I used to look and gaze upon 
you unperoeived; while my heart swelled with affection^ 
and my eyes with restrained tears ; and while I kissed in 
secret the bo<^ that you read, and the ground that you 
trod on^ 

Abenaide then sat down, and Barry, lightly thiowiag 
himself on the ground beside her, lodged beseechingly 
around, and cried — My lord — ^my dearest lady-**our still 
precious Fanny Qoodall— can you vouch — can ye warrant 
that I am safe in this matter? Th»i looking up to the 
princess, and drinkiiig her in-**No ! he cried, you cannot 
engage it ; I feel that I shall perish in the very ecstasy of 
the expectation of being united to her. 

Just then Mr. Meekly came in. He had been long and 
far away, upon many a blessed tour of doing good tiirough 
the earth. But as soon as he learned of the arrival of his 
beloved patron and young lord, he rode post to embmce 
them. 

Harry sprung from love to friendship, and, catching him 
in his arms, cried — my Meekly, my dearest Meekly ! how 
seasonably you come, to temper by your advice the insuf- 
ferable transports of my soul I Behold the regent of my 
heart — ^behold the queen of all my wishes ! 

Meekly then fixed his eyes upon the princess, and aoon 
after exclaimed*— Gracious father ! what do I see f Can the 
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Louisa be resuscitated, and new raised from the dead ? O, 
then, it must be so-Hshe must be her descendant. No one 
save my peerless patroness could produce the likeness of 
my patroness. But how this blessed miracle was brought 
about is the question. 

That is my question too, my dear Meekly, said Mr. 
Clinton, if my most noble brother would be so good as to 
solve it. — I will gratify you, gentlemen, said the duke, in 
as few words as possible. MeanwhUe the princess withdrew. 

On my embassy to the court of Morocco, I had several 
private interviews with the emper<»r before my credentials 
were opened in publia I had the good fortune to be liked 
by him, so that he suffered no day to pass without seeing 
me. His name was Abenamin ; he was accounted a great 
captain; he exceeded all in his dominions for grace of 
person and beauty of aspect ; and that which rendered him 
still more singular was, that he had given liberty to all the 
ladies of his seraglio, and for many years had kept constant 
to the reigning sultana, said to be the most exquisite beauty 
on earth. 

As we grew more intimate, in the exuberance of his 
affection for his empress he could not refrain from speaking 
of her to me ; and he promised that, before I departed, I 
should see and converse with her— ia grace, he said, never 
granted to any other man. 

At length the day being appointed for my public entry, 
I rode through the city attended by a sumptuous train, 
and, alighting before the palace, advanced to the hall of 
audience. 

The emperor was seated, with his eultana at his right 
band, upon a throne of ivory. As soon as I had approached 
the presence, and began to open my commission, the 
empress gave a great shriek, and fell over in a swoon upon 
the bosom of her husband. 

The royal Abenamin instantly turned pale as deatb-^ 
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tore off her veil with trembling hands to give her air — ^and 
called me to his assistance, as it is accounted profanation 
for any Moor to touch the person of the empresa But O 
heaven I O my friends 1 think what was my astonishment 
when, in the pale &ce of the queen, I beheld the loved fea- 
tures of our darling Eloisa ! 

The court broke up in confusion, and her women came 
hurrying with drops and essences. As soon as she recovered, 
she opened her eyes upon me, and reaching out her arms, 
and catching me to her, she cried — O my uncle, my dearest 
uncle I am I so blessed, then, as to behold you before I 
expire ? 

The monarch, in the mean time, looked upon me with a 
jealous eye, and twice put his hand to the haft of his dagger, 
but checked his rising indignation till he should have the 
mystery of his queen's behaviour explained. The women 
then raised her up and bore her to her apartment ; while 
the emperor, turning to me with no very fnendly aspect, 
ordered me to follow him. 

When I had attended a considerable time in the ante^ 
chamber, he came forth with a serene and joyous counter 
nance, and embracing me, cried — O my friend ! my dear 
kinsman ! how transported I am to find and acknowledge 
you for such ; the parent of my angel becomes a part of 
myself ! 

He then led me by the hand into the bedchamber of my 
Eloisa, where we renewed our caresses without restraint. 
But the monarch, fearing that these emotions would be too 
much for her, told me that he had something for my pri* 
vate ear till dinner, and took me into an adjoining closet 

There seating, and taking me affectionately by the hand, 
I will now tell you, my uncle, says he, how I came by this 
inestimable treasure of your niece. 

I had fitted out a royal ship of my own, not as a corsair, 
but rather for trade in the Mediterranean. On their return 
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from the coast of Egypt, as they passed, after a violent hur- 
ricane, within sight of old Carthage, my people perceived at 
a distance a sloop stranded on a shoal of sand about a 
league from the shore. Immediately they sent out a boat, 
and took the distressed company in, consisting of my 
charmer, two female companions, and three servants in 
livery, beside the boatmen. 

The intendants of my ship behaved themselves with all 
possible respect toward the young lady and her attendants; 
and endeavoured to quiet her terrors by assuring her that 
she was free, and that their prince was a person of too much 
honour and humanity to derive any advantage from the 
disasters of the unfortunate. 

The moment that they brought her before me, pale, 
trembling, and in tears ; while she dropped on her knees, 
and lifted to me her fine eyes in a petitioning manner ; the 
gates of my soul opened to the sweetly affecting image^ and 
ever after closed, of their own accord, upon it. • 

Ah ! I cried ; heavenly creature, calm, calm your causeless 
fears I I swear by our prophet, and the god of our prophet, 
that I would rather suffer the gaunch than put the smallest 
constraint on your person or inclinations. You are free, 
madam; you shall ever be free, save so far as I may bind 
you by my tender oflSces and affections. 

I raised her, and she grew something better assured; 
when, bending a knee in my turn, I kissed her robe and 
cried — Look not upon me as your tyrant, look not on me 
as your lover ; but look upon me as your friend — the ten- 
derest and truest of friends — who shall ever be ready to 
sacrifice his own happiness to yours. 

From that time I studied every amusement, every diver- 
sion, that might serve to dissipate the timid shrinkings of 
her remaining apprehensions; while I conducted myself 
toward her with a distant though fond respect^ not even 
presuming to touch her ivory hand. 

VOL. IL U / 
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In the mean time my soul sickened, and grew cold to all 
other women. If you were ever in love, my dear 
D'Aubigny, you know that it is a chaste as well as a tender 
passion. I languished indeed for her — ^I longed and lan- 
guished to death ; but then it was rather for her heart than 
her person that I languished. 

One day, as she heaved a heavy but half-suppressed sigh — 
Ah, my angel I I cried ; I can have no joy but yours, and 
yet you have griefs to which you keep your friend — ^your 
Abenamin — a stranger. — True, my lord, says she, tears break- 
ing from her; all your bounties have not been able to 
tilence the calls of kindred or claims of nature witliin me. 
Ah, my parents! my dear parents 1 I feel more for you 
than I feel even for myself, in being torn from you. 

The weight of her affliction fell like a mountain on my 
soul, and crushed me to her feet. You would leave me 
then, Eloisa — you wish to leave me ; but your generosity 
delays to tell me so, for fear of breaking my heart Well, 
be it so — go from me — ^you know I cannot survive you ; 
but my death is of no consequence, my Eloisa shall be 
happy. I will go this instant, I will despatch my swiftest 
galley to Languedoc, I will write word to your parents that 
you are safe, that you are beloved, and yet pure and 
untouched, since respected as a deity. I will invite 
them to come and take possession of my treasures, my 
dominions, my heart ; but, should they reject my suit, I 
again swear by Allah to send you to them laden with 
wealth, though I myself should drop dead at the instant 
of your departure ! 

The noble soul of my Eloisa became instantly affected. 
She caught a hand between both of hers, and, bathing it 
with tears, cried — 0, now indeed you have bound me by 
chains infinitely stronger than all the shackles that fasten 
the slaves to the galleys of Africa ! 

I kept firm to my engagement, and in a few weeks my 
winged -messengers returned. But, the tidings, the very 
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doleful tidings, for my beloved I They brought word that 
they found no creature save two ancient domestics in the 
great hotel, as two ravens in the midst of a lonely forest. 

From these they learned that my Eloisa's mother and 
little brother were dead ; that her grandmother was dead ; 
her aunt the marchioness also dead; and that the marquis 
had retired they knew not whither. 

She wept incessantly, and I wept with her. At length 
ebe softly said — ^You have conquered, my lord, you have 
conquered ; I am subdued by your weight of affliction. 
that you could but conform to one article more, that we 
might be united as one heart, and one soul, and one senti- 
ment, for ever ! 

It was now, for the first time, that I dared to seize her 
hand ; I crushed it to my lips, and thrust it to my soul. 
What would you enjoin, I cried? — I would do any thing, 
dare any thing, to be united to my Eloisa ; in life and in 
death, body to body, and dust to dust, never — never to be 
sundered till her spirit should make the heaven of my 
spirit hereafter 1 

Ah! she suddenly exclaimed, that is the very thing 
I so eagerly desira Let the Qod of my heart be the Qod 
of your heart — let the God of my spirit be the God of your 
spirit ; so shall we be united in him, and jointly partake of 
his blessedness through eternity. 

Ah ! I cried ; can I forego the divine precepts of our 
prophet ? — ^Your prophet, says she, preaches only to the eye 
and the ear, and that is all that he does or can pretend to ; 
but Chbist, my prophet, preaches in the heart to the 
affections. From him is every good motion, divine or 
human. He is the unknown God of your spirit, my master, 
my Abenamin ; and you feel his precious power while you 
disavow his name. 

I was puzzled — I was silenced. I bent a knee in reve* 
rence, kissed her hand, and withdrew. 
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I sent for the chief of the Christian miBsionaries throagh- 
out the city and country. I consulted each of them in 
private, but received no satisfaction from them. They all 
appeared equally zealous for my reformation, but attempted 
it by different, and even by opposite, arguments. 

Some would have persuaded me to be Christian, by 
shewing the absurdity of every religion that was not Chris- 
tian. Others affirmed that my eternal salvation depended 
on my conformity to certain external rules and penances. 
While the greatest number inveighed against the Christians 
of every other denomination ; and would have thrust me 
wholly from Christ, if I did not consent to receive him 
within their stinted pale. 

I knew not what to do ; I was put to a stand, and quite 
confounded by this multiplicity of conflicting opinions. At 
length a countryman of my own came to me from the 
desert. He had been a great sinner, but was converted by 
the sense of his sins ; and he was revered and resorted to 
by all the friendless and afflicted 

I opened my soul to him, with all its doubts and diffi- 
culties. My friend in Christ, said he, with a gentle and 
still voice; they have been leading you all astra}% quite 
away from the haven that stretches forth its arms for the 
reception of long-toiled mariners, whom storms have at 
length compelled to seek a final port. 

The God of your creation can alone be your redemption ; 
the God of your nature can alone be the salvation of the 
nature that he imparted. But who shall convince you of 
this? Not all the angels in heaven, nor all the doctors 
upon earth, till the Christ of your heart shall be pleased to 
convince you that you are, as indeed you are (however 
mighty a monarch), a poor, frail, erring, vile, and despicable 
creature ; subjected to innumerable lapses and infirmities, 
sickness, passions, and crosses, griefs, agonies, and death. 
When this is effectually done^ the whole of the business is 
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done. You will call for and catch at a Saviour, in the 
sensibility of your want of him. When you come thus 
laden with your sins to him, he will in nowise cast you out 
But he will take you, as Noah took the wearied dove into 
the ark — he will take you within the veil of his own temple 
of rest ; and all sects, forms, and ceremonies, will be as the 
outward courts, with which you shall have no manner of 
commerce or concern. 

My heart felt the weight and the fulness of conviction. 
I took him to my arms, and requested instant baptism. My 
Eloisa was called ; we locked ourselves in ; and I was 
washed by water and faith into Christ, while my kneeling 
angel wept a stream of delight beside me. 

It is said that possession cloys. But I experienced, my 
dear D'Aubigny, that love never cloys. Every day with 
my Eloisa seemed to triumph, in heartfelt happiness, over 
my first bridal day. But O ! what was the joy, the 
exultation of my fond heart, when she gave me to be the 
father of a little daughter of paradise 1 

One day, while we were toying and fooling with the 
smiling infant, and throwing her, as she crowed, from the one 
to the other — Ah, my husband ! cried Eloisa, how poor I was 
lately ; no parents, no kindred, nothing but my Abeciamin 
upon the whole earth I and now God has been pleased to 
make my affliction to laugh, and to give this babe for a 
further band, a precious link of love, between us. 

He was just in this part of his narration when the 
music sounded to the banquet. We instantly rose and 
joined our Eloisa. 

When the collation was removed — Madam, said I to the 
empress, have you ever heard of a relation of yours, 
christened by the name of Fanny Goodall, and lately 
Countess of Maitland ? — ^I have, said she, often heard my 
fond father speak of her with filling eyes. — She is in this 
city, madam. She is no longer Countess of Maitland. She 
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18 now doubly your relatiou, your aunt as well as your 
oousin; aqd goes by the title of the Marchioness D'Aubignj. 
With the good leave of my lord here, I will bring ber to 
you directly. 

I went to the palace appointed for my residence : I there 
gave my Fanny a few beeuls of the story of our Eloisa, and 
took her hastily to the presence. 

The ladies looked at each other in long and silent 
admiration. Then opening their arms, and rushing together, 
they continued some minutes locked in mutual embrace. 

Madam, said the emperor, smiling, I think I ought to be 
allowed the same liberties with my aunt that your husband 
took with his nieca Wherecm he welcomed and caressed 
her with an affectionate fervour. 

O ! exclaimed the royal fair, how very poor, and how very 
rich our Qod can suddenly make us I But then, lord of my 
life, to think of parting — of parting with these dear friends 
again, perhaps never to see them more — that's what si%ks 
and wrings my heart in the very midst of exultation. 

That, my love, said the emperor, is the very important 
article on which I wish to consult with you and our friends 
here, our dear kindred in Christ. But I must first shew 
them their young relation, my little enchantress, my 
precious pearl, my eye*delighting Abenaide. 

He then stepped forth, and, after a while, led in a 
gracefully moving creature, but veiled from the head to the 
' waist. Throw up your veil, ray love, says he ; here are 
none but your friends, your very dear relations — ^your lovely 
aunt, and your uncle the Marquis and Marchioness 
D'Aubigny. 

She did as she was ordered ; and instantly broke upon 
my sight, like a new glory arisen upon mid-day. 

My Fanny seized upon her, as desirous of devouring her. 
And I, in turn, took her to me with tearful eyes, as almost 
persuaded that I embraced the newly-revived person of my 
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dearest sister Louisa ; so perfect was the resemblance in 
every grace and feature. 

Her royal father then gave a beck, and she instantly 
vanished; while her absence seemed to cast a shade 
throughout the room. 

The monarch then, deeply musing and heavily sighing, 
began — I am now, my dearest friends, friends beloved 
above the world, and all that it contains — I am now to 
open to you my inmost heart, and to reveal a purpose 
whereon I have been ruminating these many months, but 
could not hit on an expedient for bringing it to pass« How 
opportune has our Jesus sent you to us on this occasion ! 

I have but two children living ; my Abenaide, and a son 
by a former woman of my seraglio. His name is Aben- 
cerrage ; he is a youth renowned in the field, but of a proud 
and impetuous demeanour. He had long conceived an 
illicit passion for his young and lovely sister. At length 
the fire broke forth, and he lately attempted to carry her 
away. 

I would have instantly put him to death, had I any 
other heir to succeed to my dominions. I therefore 
contented myself with banishing him my court and my 
presence ; though I am sensible that this has not availed 
for the extinguishing his horrid flame. 

Now, my friends, should I die, or should this violent boy 
break into rebellion — for he is the favourite of the licentious 
soldiery — I tremble to think what would become of my 
bright'-eyed dove within the talons of such a vulture. 

This, together with my eager desire of quitting the king- 
dom of infidels, and of joining with the blessed society of 
Christian people, has, after many struggles, determined me 
to abdicate my throne, as soon as I can amass and transmit 
a fund sufficient for supporting my Eloisa and myself, with 
becoming dignity, in her native country. 

Ah, my lord! I cried, clasping him passionately in 
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my arms, regard not your treasures, delay not a moment 
for that ! Your Eloisa's relations, both by father and mother, 
are possessed of princely fortunes, and they will be all 
freely at the disposal of your majesty. 

Ah, my D'Aubigny! said he, I am not yet so duly 
mortified a Christian as needlessly to elect a state of 
dependence, or willingly to descend at once from the king 
to the beggar. I have, however, been preparing : I have 
already converted a large part of my effects into bills and 
jewelsi of high value but light portage, to the amount, as I 
think, of about forty millions of French money. This I will 
transmit by you ; and, as soon as I shall have compassed an 
equal sum, I will stay no longer in Africa ; I will fly to your 
bosoms, my precious friends. 

In the mean time, this violent and unprincipled boy gives 
no rest to my apprehensions. It is therefore necessary that 
I commit my Abenaide to your trust. It is necessary, I 
say, that I tear away my choicest limb, the dearest part of 
my vitals ! Support me, Christ, in the trial ; but it must 
be gone through. 

This, however, must be done with all possible privacy. 
I am persuaded that my young villain has his spies in and 
about my palace. I shall therefore request my dear aunt 
to disguise my little girl in boy's apparel, and to blacken 
every part of her visible complexion, that she may pass 
unnoticed, as your page, through the midst of my 
attendants. 

At length the time approached, and pressed for my 
departure ; but how to part was the question. All atten- 
dants were ordered to avoid the presence far away. Our 
metamorphosed Abenaide stood weeping beside us, while 
her father and mother crushed us successively to their 
bosoms. All was passion, a gush of tears, but not a word 
was uttered on any part 

Oh, my D'Aubigny I cried the emperor at length, friend, 
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brother of my heart, c&a you conceive what I feel at this 
instant ? I regard not the world, nor the things of the 
world. Omit such necessary accommodations as are common 
to us with brutesj and all belonging to the immortal and 
divine humanity of man, is magnetism, is fellowship, the 
feeling as of steel to adamant, and of adamant to steel. 
There is the friendship, the endearment, the love passing 
love, and surpassing all other enjoyment. If we meet 
again, my D'Aubigny, I shall anticipate my heaven. 

Again he embraced his little angel ; and again he 
embraced his queen, and besought her to be comforted. 
We then took leave, as for the last ; and again they called 
us back, and embraced and took leave again ; till, seeing 
no end, I suddenly broke away, hurrying with us our 
Abenaide for fear of observation. 

I have little further to say, my brother. We arrived 
safe at Paris, where we received your letter ; and, impatient 
to make you happy, I despatched my Fanny with her train 
and the princess before me; enjoining them, however, not 
to reveal our secret till my arrival. For, as I had charged 
myself with the loss of your Eloisa, I deemed myself best 
entitled to make you reparation in person. But I ought 
not to omit that, before I left Paris, I received a further 
remittance of a large sum from your son-in-law, so that we 
may speedily look to have the royal pair in England. 

Soon after, a post-chaise whirled into the court, and 
Harry flying out, caught Clement and Arabella into his 
strict embrace. He then hurried them in, where Mr. 
Clinton received, and caressed, and introduced them to the 
duke and duchess as persons of great merit, and his highly 
valued friends. He then presented to them his Abenaide, 
who saluted Clement, and embraced Arabella with an 
afiPectionate familiarity. 

Oh, sir i cried our hero, kissing his uncle's hand, am I to 
be the last person in the world whom you will honour 
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with a Balate from your bewitchiDg daughter ? — I ask your 
pardoD, my lord, said Mr. CliDton solemnly; allow me theu, 
at lengthy to repair my omission, by presenting to your 
earlsbip her little highness Abenaide. 

The duke and duchess and Meekly laughed ; but Harry 
was not a whit the slower in laying hold of his advantage. 

He kissed her forehead, her eyes, her cheeks ; and lastly 
dwelt upon her lips, as though he would have infused his 
soul between them. — Harry, Harry I cried Mr. Clinton, I 
will never introduce you to my girl ^ain, unless you 
promise not to kiss so hard, and bring so much*-bIood into 
her face. 

Just then a footman entered — My lord, says he to Harry, 
here are three carriages and several horsemen waiting with- 
out the gate. They inquire for one Master Fenton, who, 
they say, lives with the Earl of Moreland ; but I assured 
them there was no such person in the house. — Oh, sir ! said 
Harry, these are our old friends the Fieldings, and out 
he flew. 

As he approached the carriages, the company gave a 
shout of joy. — ^Why, sir, said Mr. Fielding, a servant denied 
you to us, and said that no one of the name of Fenton 
lived here. — Oh ! says Harry, don't heed the blockhead, he 
is but a new*comer. 

He then opened the doors of the carriages, and handed 
and caressed them in turns, as they came out, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fielding, and Ned and his blooming bride. 

Mr. Clinton received them at the door, with the joy of hia 
heart apparent in his countenance. He then introduced 
them to his most noble brother and sister, to his friend 
Meekly, and lastly he presented his Abenaide to them, on 
whom they all gazed in mute and reverential astonishment. 

Harry then observing that his uncle had not equally 
presented his daughter to Ned — Sir, said he, I apprehend 
that this is not quite fair; I have already kissed the fair bride 
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of zny friend with all my heart, and it is but honest that 
he should be favoured with a salute from mine in turn. 

Harry then took Ned by the hand and presented him to 
his beloved. While Ned bent the knee, and, touching her 
hand tremblingly, looked awfully to her face, and said-— 
Yes, bride of Eden, lovely extract of every beauty I you 
alone can reward, you alone can deserve him ; you alone 
are fitted to be the mate of my incomparable lord and 
master, my patron and preserver ! So saying, he lightly 
touched his lips to the polished hand. But the praises of her 
Harry had gone with a pleasant trickling to the heart of 
Abenaide, and, gently raising Ned, she affectionately 
saluted him with a glistening eye. 

Fray, sir, said Mr. Fielding whisperingly to Mr. Clinton, 
is the Earl of Moreland in company? — That is he, sir, 
pointing to Harry. — Oh, then, cried Fielding, he is titled 
below his merits; it was for an emperor that nature 
intended him ! 

Dinner was then served. During the repast the duke 
said — Let us not, my brother, keep our Harry in pain ; why 
should we delay the happiness of children so very dear to 
us ? With regard to your child's marriage to some mighty 
prince, as your son-in-law hinted, I think her more ennobled 
and more illustrious by her marriage with our hero here, 
who purchased her at his peril, than if she were mated to 
the greatest potentate on earth. 

You must excuse me, my noble brother, said Mr. Clinton; 
I will have no clandestine doings in this business My girl 
shall be married in the face and witnessing of thousands ; 
lest hereafter this young rogue should have the effrontery to 
deny her. What day of the week is this ? Thursday, I 
thjbk ; let Monday sennight be the day. 

Harry rose, and pressed and kissed the hand of the duke 
with rapture, and then kissed the hand of his patron in 
silent submission. 
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In the mean time, all preparations were pushed into 
forwardness by Mr. Clinton. The many shops of the many 
towns within many miles around, were emptied of their 
boards and sheeting, their knives and forks, &c. Hundreds 
of tables and forms were framed, hundreds of tents were 
erected. Proclamation was made in every village, and all 
people within ten miles were invited to the wedding. 

When the day approached, one hundred oxen were slain, 
one hundred sheep, with fifty fat deer, &a &c. The spits 
fried and the caldrons smoked over the fires of many a field. 

At length the auspicious morning rose ; and Harry and 
his bride were already up and dressed in their respective 
apartments. 

The princess was habited, after the Persian fashion, in a 
vest of silver brocading, scalloped over a petticoat of the 
same fabric, that flowed in a train behind. A scarf of 
cerulean tint flew between her right shoulder and her left 
hip, being buttoned at each end by a rose of rubies ; her 
shining tresses of jetty black, bound together at her neck 
beneath a huge amethyst, fell down in luxuriant ringlets, 
and shaded and revealed by turns the fine bend of her 
tapering waist ; a coronet of diamonds, through which there 
waved a white branch of the feathers of the ostrich, was 
inserted on the left decline of her lovely head ; and a 
stomacher of inestimable brilliance rose beneath her dazzling 
bosom, and, by a fluctuating blaze of unremitted light, 
checked and turned the eye away from too presumptuous 
a gaze. 

Our hero coming forth, beheld her, as a pillar of light, 
just issuing from her antechamber. He stepped back as 
she advanced, and fixed his eyes upon her in mute astonish- 
ment ; then springing forward, he fell prostrate and kisaid 
the hem of her robing. 

Arabella attended her royal friend, and Clement his 
noble pupil, just as Longfield entered to give an account of 
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his expedition. But he had scarce begua his detail, when, 
catching the images of his long-parted friends, he cried — 
Bless me, my lord, Mrs. Clement, I think ! — Yes, my 
Longfield, said Harry, and here too is your old and fast 
friend, Hammel Clement. Clement would not have known 
Longfield in his present genteel plight ; but hearing his 
name, and recollecting him at a glance, he flew and seized 
upon him with a strenuous embrace. Arabella then advanced 
to welcome her old preserver ; but Longfield respectfully 
bowed and shrunk back. 

You shall not escape me so, my dear Mr. Longfield, says 
she. I cannot forget what I owe you, even my life and 
reputation; and I bless the Father of mercies, who has put 
it in our power to pay part of our debt, and so saying she 
embraced him with freedom and cordiality. — Yes, my dear 
Longfield, cried Hammel, yours is the half of our fortunes, 
and more than the half of our hearts. — Your heart, sir, 
said Longfield, will ever be most valuable ; but as to any 
thing additional, the bounty of my young master has 
rendered all further fortune quite superfluous to me. 

Longfield then beckoned his lord forth, that he might 
relate to his eye, rather than to his ear, the success of his 
commission. They hastened to a long barn, where he 
shewed Harry two ranges of beautiful children, one of a 
hundred chosen girls, another of a hundred chosen boys, all 
dressed in a clean and elegant uniform. Harry walked 
between the ranks, his heart exulting in the sense of its 
own genial humanity. Then embracing his agent — Yes, 
dear Longfield, he cried, these shall be indeed my children ; 
and I will prove a true and affectionate father to them. 
But let us hasten to bestow upon them a tender mother too, 
I trust 

He flew back as a glimpse of lightning, and seizing and 
half-devouring the hand of his bride — Will you pardon me» 
my beloved, says he, some matters that happened before, 
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oar union 7 I have collected all the children I ever had 
before marriage. They wait for your inspection; and I 
hope that you will not prove a hard stepmother to them«— 
Tou are a rogue, says she, archly smiling, and giving him a 
pat on the cheek ; but come along, and, so saying, away 
they tripped. 

The princess walked, with a silent and musing attention, 
up and down the ranges. Her heart grew strongly affected, 
and, taking out her handkerchief, she wiped away the 
dropping tear. — And has my lord, says she to Long&eld, 
has he indeed taken upon him to be a father to all this 
pretty host of little ones? — He has so, please your highness, 
says Longfield, and has accordingly clothed and provided 
for them. — O, she cried, under the Father which is in 
heaven, he is the dearest father that ever was upon earth ! 
So exclaiming, she turned to Harry, and, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, she pressed him to her heart 

On their return, they perceived Mr. Clinton, the duke 

. and duchess, all standing in the great folding-door ; and, 

flying up the marble steps, they both bent the knee, and 

received the joint blessings and successive caresses of their 

three exulting parents. 

Just then Harry spied Goodman Dobson and his dame 
coming diflBdently but pufBngly up the avenue. Instantly 
he caught his angel by the hand, and hastened to meet 
them. He took them successively in his arms, and saluted 
them with warm affection, while with yearning hearts and 
bowels they wished him joy upon joy. They then kneeled 
down on each side of the princess, kissing her hands and 
garments, and blessing her for bestowing such a heaven of 
beauty upon their Harry. But as soon as Harry told her 
that they were his fosterers, she raised and kissed them in 
turns, with her arms about their necks. Harry then gave 
them into the hands of his huntsman^ with orders to take 
them to the larder. 
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The multitude, before this, began to' thicken apace. 
And the youth had got together in the great lawn, casting 
the quoit and the sledge, and leaping over a cord that was 
raised between two posts. 

My dearest Harry, cried the duke, I have heard things 
almost incredible of your prowess and action, but never saw 
any sample save the mounting of your Bucephalus. Will 
you be so good to give me some instance of your excellence 
among yonder young competitors, whom I suppose to be 
the most eminent that the shire can exhibit? — Do, my 
Harry, said Mr. Clinton, indulge my dearest brother on 
this our day of jubilee. 

Harry bowed, and ordered his page to bring him his 
quarterstafip, and despatched another for a cord and two 
long poles. He then walked down the avenue, attended by 
the males and females of the whole family. 

As they approached the lawn, a youth of uncommon 
vigour had cleared the former cord, though raised to some* 
thing upward of five feet in height ; but all who attempted 
to follow either recoiled or pitched over. 

Harry then caused his two poles to be erected to an 
elevation of ten feet, with a cord reaching from top to top. 
The multitude came down in thousands to see what they 
were about. When Harry, having cleared the contested 
cord, went backward from his lofty poles about the distance 
of thirty paces ; then rushing forward, he advanced one end 
of his staff to the ground, and springing, and raising, and 
rising upon the opposite end, he pitched himself over the 
elevated string ; while the multitude beheld him, as a new- 
risen phoenix, suspended and glittering in the air, and then 
alighting as winged on the other sida 

The elements were rent by an universal shout, which 
followed and undulated after our company till they shel- 
tered themselves within the house. 

The Fieldings then arrived with the Reverend Mr. 
Catharines, who was appointed to join the noble pair 
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After breakfast the carriages were ordered out, firsts Mr. 
CliDton and Mr. Meekly moved away in the former's 
coach and four to the church. The family of the Fieldings 
then followed in a coach and four. Next went Clement 
and his Arabella in their post-chaise and pair. The duke 
and duchess then succeeded, in a sumptuous coach proudly 
drawn by six German greys, attended by a long retinue of 
French liveries, and the duchess's women in a coach and 
four. And last of all came our hero and his Abenaide. 
enthroned in her open chariot ; her four spotted Arabians, 
restraining their impatience, l)eat measures with their feet^ 
scafce seeming to advance the pace of a tortoise. 

Harry's page closed the rear, mounted on his lord's 
charger, who stepped foaming behind the chariot ; and the 
long cavalcade nearly reached from the great hotel to the 
entrance of the town. • 

The crowd, however, extended wide and far beyond the 
cavalcade. They bowed respectfully, and paid obeisance 
to Mr. Clinton, the duke, &c., as they passed ; but, as soon 
as they got a glimpse of the chariot of their young Phaeton^ 
their acclamations became unremitted, and almost insuffer- 
able to the ear, like the shouts of a Persian army at the 
rising of the sun. 

Slowly as our Harry moved, the multitude strove to 
retard him, by throwing themselves in his way, that they 
might satiate their eyes and souls with the fulness of the 
sight. Bended knees and lifted hands, prayers, blessings, 
and exclamations, were heard and seen on all sides ; and 
all the way as they went, hundreds upon hundreds shouted 
forth the hymeneal of the young and happy pair. 



THE END. 
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